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Wilkes  Bom yS^*T 

To  Ibe  Editor  o."  the  New  York  Tiibiine. 

New  YonK.  Jan.  10.  —  Since  my  arrival 

here  on  live  5ili    insi.,      1  have    bepn    in- 

I  formed  ii  is    the  belief    of  a  number  of 

I  individuals     in    this   uiiy  and    eUewhere 

iilint  J.  Wilkes  Booih  ihe  co-jspiraior  and 

I  assassin,  still    exists;  and    ilnii    the    man 

who  was  shot  in  ihe  barn  by  liis  pursuers, 

and  who  was  su'iposed  to  be  B  )oih  wa3  a, 

person  who    had    been  an    accomplice  in 

the  ioti>piracy,   and    strongly    resembled 

Booih. 

This  has  reminded  me  of  an  incident 
which  came  under  my  notice  in  Calcutta, 
India,  while  stopping  there  during  the 
monih  of  July   1S66. 

Two  genilemen    were  discussing  '^ihe 

merits  of  some  of  the  leadinfr  conspirators 

in  the  assassination    of  our  late  lamented 

president.      "One     of  'them,  apparently 

of  more    than   ordinary  intelligence    and 

of  decidedly    southern    proclivities     was 

very     eloquently     defending     J.    VVilLes 

Booth,  John  A    Surrai,  Payne,  A/zeroii, 

Mudd     and     others.     His    adversary    a 

gentleman    from     Boston,      Mass.,    and 

evidently'ja  strong  union^man  m.ade  use  of 

I  some  bitter    sarcasm    when    speaking  of 

|4heiH  said  among  other    things  that  in  his 

I  opinion,    '  any    man  calling    himself    an 

I  American  who  sympdthi>e(i    with    Booih 

tleserved  the  same  fate.' 

,^,.,*Th(i  samejfaio'  repe-Jted  the  souihern- 

fer.     '1  wijl  lay  a  wager    of  five    hundred 

pounds  sierl  ng  that   John  Wilkes  Booth 

who   assassinated    Pre-ident  Lincoln,    i8 

alive  and    in   good  health,  at  the    present 

I  time;. and  agree   to  furnish    proof  of-.ii 

j  within  six   inonths.'  .i» ', 

i      'I  accl^pt  the  wager,'  was  the  rej  )inder 

f-6?f  the  01  her  party  ;  and   both    being   men 

rbf  J  m&ans  the  nionny  was  soon  forthcoin- 

'ibg  ;u)d  deposited   in     the    hands   of  ihe^ 

proprietor  of  the  hotel  to  await  the   final 

deciMon.  j 

Curiosity    prompted  me   to  inquire  the 

name  of  the    party   wliose'  strange    offer 

bad  been  so  readily    accepted:  and   was 

informed  he  was  no  other  than  the    late 

uotono'is  rebel    pirate    Lieui,     William 

Martin  Tolben,  of  Shenandoah  notoriety 
(formerly  of  Troy.  O..  but  more  recently 
of  this  city,)  and  who  is  at  present  rnus- 
tei  of  the  ahipOceau  Bird.  •.: 

What  could  have  influenced  him  to 
make  a  betof  i'-oOO  upon  a  thing  so  ab- 
surd, and  which  he  must  eventually 
sacrifice  has  been  a  puzzler  to  me,  and 
must  be  solved  by  a  wiser  head. 

Ile.-peclfully,  &c. 
^^  J  AMES  E.  Camfbkll. 


K/y^-^t-p 


J    WRIGHT 


JOUN  WiLKES  BOOTH. 


The  W  ager  Relative  lo  llis  Existence* 

From  lIiC  Ni-'.v  Orleans  l'ic:iyune,  June  2'.iu\. 

Tin:  rt'iidor  will  rciiiouilnT  that  two  tum- 
iimiiic:itiutis  have  ii|ijio:ii(.tl  in  tiiL'  riciiyiiuc 
coiic-ciniiii:-  tlicixi.-tfiK.-u  ol'J.WilkcsJiodth. 
whitli  dutiuli*!  the  (onus  nl' ii  bet  niado  by 
Colli uiaiultr  TulbiTt  tliat  tlio  uiaii  Was  3\;t 
ullvo.  Wo  lind  ill  tlif  (ialv.sfoii  liiillftiii. 
ul'tli(.'  2i;tl\,  tlic  rolluwiiiL;;  ri-uiaihalile  icttcr, 
wliifh  ^MVC's  a  \v\y  cii-L'.iin.-taiRial  accoulil 
oIIkav  liif  Nvaucr  wa.*'  wnii  : 

MahihioiaH.  ■Mexico,  .i  imc  IS,  1S,G7. 
lulit(jis  Flake's  Bulletin,  (.lalvestoii,  Texas  : 

Silts — Tlic  (iiiestiijii  ul'  liootli's  ine-eiit 
existence  liaviiig  been  apiitated,  1  take  jileaK- 
ure  ill  inekisin;^-  yoil  a  (.-ujiy  ofa  loiter  yliieli 
IliaVojUst  veeei\ed  I'loiii  ]Mr.  Fianeis  \V. 
Odell,  wlioseaequaiiitaneeT  titniied  while  at 
Slian-diai,  suiiic  years  c.iiiei',  at  wiruh  time 
he  wasiilliiifitho  liOSilKHi  ot  viee  consul  ni 
her  Britannic  majesty,  in  that  city,  llo  ks 
:i  very  estimable  ^enileuiaii,  and  one  upon 
whose  wgrd  the  j.ublie  may  i'ely.  The  tru- 
ly remarkable  statements  contaimnl  in  this 
letter  will  throw  additional  lidit  upon  one 
of  tiie  glvatl v-l  f  rag-'dies  of  the   pu  >enl  a^e. 

Respectfully,  yourhtinible  seiv't, 

Aai:u.n  B.  CiiDNsiiAW. 


Cnlcntta.  Brit.  Tndla.  March  2i)th.  1SI,7 
Col.  A.   B.  Creii>haw,  IMalani<uas.  .^le.\i(■o  : 

,|)l'..Ml  SjI: \n\\l-  cllliiilini'-aliiiil.     d:ilod 

New  Vovk.  Jan.  Ifi.  ha.-  been  rocived.  and 
eoiittnrs  noted  :  and  in  i. .  pon.-e  to  your  re- 
riuest,vi/.  :  '•'I'lUit  I  ^Imuld  make  .some  in- 
quiries here  enncenii'.ijr  theiinal  disposition 
niade  of  the  money  staked  on  the  wager  laid 
bv  Capt.  Wni.  ISl.  Tolbert  in  June  last,  that 
j".  "\Vilk(>   Bof th   M.is  >till  living."  T  take 
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liciMue  ill  fipiwaiilliiu  you  tlie  re.-ult  of  my 
investigations. 

T^.sohappcn^   llmt  the   parties  intere.-ted 
in  this strangealfairare  all  personally  known 
tu  me  ;  tliey  arc  ros]iectively   Wm.  jMartin 
Tolbert,    caplaiu   of   I  he  ship   Bird   of  the 
Ocean,  and  winner  of  the  stakes;    Dr.  das. 
F.  Brown,  formerly  of   Bi  -ion,  i^las.-..  the 
e(.nte.-tant  and  li  ■-er  ol'  ilir    .-amy  ;   Samuel 
]j.  Crawford,  resident,  holder  oi"  ilie  slakes, 
and  A\'illiam   31iller,    n^idcnl    of    the  city, 
and   'Jheodore   Campbell,    ol'  Londuii,    wit- 
nesses clnseii  l^y  Brown  to  areiimjiaiiy   Tol- 
bert on  a  voj'agt;   by  ■"•■(   to   s^mo  point  or 
port   unknown.      I    was    n.it   present  when 
the  bet  was  made  ami  I  lie  anieks  drav.n  uj); 
biit    was   i'ully  Justed  conecrning  the  ecjiidi- 
lioii  of  (he  same,  by  jMr.  Brown,  on  thefob 
lowiiig  morning.    -They  were  sul).-tantially 
as  i'ollow.- :  Tolberl  and  Brown  each  staked 
five  hundred  jiounds  sterling  in  tl;c    hands 
of  Crawford,  to  he  held  liy  him  till  the  ck- 
piratiou  of  six  months,  and  subject,  at  such 
time,  to  the  ord-u-  of  whichever  ji.irty  sho'd 
bo  declared  fairly  cnlitlod  to  it    )iy    Judge 
Knowles.     I\iiller  and  Campbell  were  cho- 
sen by  Brown    to    go  on  a  cruise  with  Tol- 
bert, in  his  vessel,  tlie'ir  ;^worn  affidavits  to 
be  duly    presented   to    Ismavles  upon  flieir 
return;    the    loser    to    pay    their  expenses 
while    on    the    voyage,    and    .t^d  each  per 
iiii'iith,  additional. 

The  bet  wa,>  made  and  the  money  staked 
on  the  28th  of  Juno,  ]S(Jt),  and  two  day.s 
hence  the  Binl  of  the  Ocean  failed  ostensi- 
bly for  iroiig  Kong,  Tolbert  being  ia  com- 
mand, and  the  two  gentlemen  above  refer- 
red to  passengers.     The  last  seen  or   heard 


of  (he  Bird  of  the  Ocean  was  on   the    17th 
of  July,  when  slie  was  spoken  by  the    ship 
Winged  r.acor,  Cajit.  Hayes,  oft"   tic  coast 
of  Java,  liearing  >outh.   Weeks  anduKiiiths 
elapsed,  and  no  tidings  reached  hereof  her 
having  inado  a  port,    when   friends  lln.ally 
grew  uneasy,  and  many  suspected  she  had 
gone  to  the  bottom.     B'.-ts  were  made,  ten 
and  even  as  high  as  twenty  to  "ii'^-  that  she 
never  would  return  to    this  city ;  and  J)r. 
J'rown  ii>U  ccitain  of  Avinning    the   stakes, 
when,  to  the  ama/emcnt  of  all  jiarties  con- 
cerned,   the    announcement  was  made  that 
the    ship    ]5ird    of  the  Ocean  had  arrived 
from  Pan  Francisco,  in  ballast.     This    was 
the  evening  of  Bee.  25.     The  notorious  pi- 
rate, Tollicrt,  soon  nuide  his  appearance. ac- 
companied  by    Miller   and  Campbell,  and, 
wonderful    to    reflect,   these  two  gontlemen 
swore  '-that  Wilkes  Booth  was  really  alive  ; 
that  they   had    .«ccn    him,"    etc.       Judge 
Knowles  rendered  his  decision    in   fivor  of 
Capt.  1'oll'ert.  and  the  latter,  upon  going  to 
the  hotel  df  !Mr.  CraWf  rd,    was  made  the 
recipient  of  £1.000   sterling.     ])r.  Brown 
expressi'd  perfect  .satisfaction   with  the    re- 
sult ;  said  "he  now  fully  believed  that   the 
I'liitecl    States    trcasurv    bi;d    been    basely 
swindled    out  of  ?1(I0,(I(I0   by    Col.   L'akeV 
and  his  accomplices  by  palming  oft'  a  spuri- 
ous body  upon  the  government  for   that  ol' 
AV'ilkes  J'ooth.  and  claiming  the  reward  of- 
fered   for    Booth's    cajiluie."     1  he  doctm- 
cheerfully  complied  with  the  full  conditions 
of  the  agrccuient,  and  paid  the   two  young 
men   their  respective    salaries,    viz:  Xl'J.0 
each,  and  their  expenses  during    the    voy- 
age, which  amounted    to  about  £200  adcli- 
lli'iial.     ])r.  ]5rown  is  a  gentleman  of  good 
standing;    and    has    amassed    considerable 
wealth  in  the  Ea.-"t  Indies.     IFc  says  he    is 
satislicd  that  Bootli  is  alive,  as  ho  has  known 
l)oth    Miller   and    Camplicll   for  years,  and 
lias   ever  found  them  high    toncil,   truthful 
men.     He  tried  to  induce   Mr.  ^Miller,  who 
has  been  his  bosom   friend,    to  divulge  the 
great  secret,  viz  :  where  he  had  been,   and 
liooth's  ]ilacc   oi'  conci;dn.en(  ;  but  Miller 
positively  refused  to  do  so.  ;-;;;t!iig  that  -die 
had   taken    a    solemn  oath  iieviv   to  beiriy 
IJoolh,  and  could  not  be  temiitrd  to  Aiolate 
it  if  the  wealth   of   the  Indies  Nvcre  laiii  at 
his  feet." 

This  singular  alTair  h.'is    crrated  ouite  a 
Sensation  in  our  city,  and  is  bi.  iol:  di.-iu.-si  d 


[<  a  full  rigged  clipper,  and  judging  IVuiii 
her  nunlei^  .slunild  be  capable  of  outstrip- 
ping any  ordinary  sailing  vessel  in  swift- 
ness. She  has  been  in!;}K'cted  by  the  au- 
thorities here  as  a  i)rlvateer,  but  nothing 
was  done  to  prevent  her  departure,  her  y,i- 
pcrs  being  apjiarently  all  right.  As  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  you  to  knoSv  some- 
thing more  of  lier  captain,  I  will  append  a 
brief  describtion  of  him  as  he  appeared 
while  taking  an  evening  iiromenadt'  along 
one  of  the  liishionable  thoroughfares  of  this 
great  Indian  city. 

Ho  was  dres.sed  from  top  to  toe  in  a  li.ind- 
somc  suit  oi'  gray  cloth  ;  wore  a   black  silk 
hat.  a  ponderous  moustaehci  and   an    impe- 
rial of  about  12  inches  k'Ugih,  wdiich  en- 
tirely concealed  his    motith   and  chin,  and 
gave  him  a  rather  ferocious  appearance.   He 
sported   an   immense   gold   headed  cane  ol' 
very    curious    Workman.ship;     wore  a  large 
.seal  ring;  a  diamond  pin  of  great    brillian- 
cy ;  and  a  ]ieautiful  gold  chain,  i'mni  which 
Was  suspended  a  i'ew  remarkably  lino  speci- 
mens of  ocean  shells.      He  is  a  man  of  .'sym- 
metrical   jii'oportions,     about    six    feet    in 
height,  and  straii;ht  as  an  Indian,  lias  rath- 
er tine  i'eatures.  light  blue  eyes,  dark  brown 
hair,  and  moustache   black  as  jet.      Has  a 
very  lordly  strut,  and  air  of  self-sufiicicncy, 
winch  jilalidy  stamps  liim  a  man  who  has 
been  used  to  command;   otherwise   he  haf- a 
gentlemanly  bearing,   and    betrays  in  every 
action  a  familiarity  with  the  u.stges  of  good 
-^.'ci"tv.      Altogether    he   is   an  oddity,  and 
hi.-  whole  make-uj)  is  designed  to  attract  at- 
tention wherever  he  may  go.     While  j)rom- 
Oiiading  the  streets  here,  he  was  the  appar- 
ently unconscious  subject  of  universal  coin- 
nient.by  lIiudo<is,  Mu.-sulmen,    Chri.-^tians, 
and  the  various  moiigrel  races  which  popu- 
late Calcutta. 

J  Vi.ii  are  at  liberty  to  have  my  letter  jiiib- 
li.-,hed.  if  it  is  yoiir  wi>h  to  do  so.  though  it 
has  not  been  written  with  tii.it  e.ire  iiece.--,L- 
ry  to  meet  the  eye  ofa  criticising  ]ud)IIc. — 
The  statements  herein  contained  [  sludl  take 
]ileasni'0.  in  substantiating,  whenever  called 
uj>on  to  do  so. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir. 

J'lt.V.NCIS  \V.   OUKT.f,. 

Kx-A'ice  Consul  i'or  H.  B.  M..at  Shanghai. 


do 


I  c'in-iiler- 


llllWOl. 


ill  certain  i'a.--!iionable  circle-;  w.il 
able  enthusiasm.  It  is  the  gcp.ci 
entertained  by  all  familiar  with  ihe  eircuoi- 
stanees,  that  Boorh  is  certainly  alive,  and 
that  the  L'niied  Statis  authorities:, t  Wash- ! 
iiigton  wore  victimized  by  a  .'^ct  ni'  cunning 
scoundrels.  If  such  was  the  cjisc  God 
grant  their  villainy  may  be  exposed. 

Capt.  "W.  M.artin  Tolbert,  after  receiving 
the  amount  at  issue,  remained  in  the  city, 
but  three  dsj-s,  then  cleared  again  for  Ilcn^ 
Kong  in  ballast.  The  vessel  which  he 
commands  Ik  certainly  the  most  handsome 
ship  I  have  ever  seen  in  thtSc  wateib.    She 


J     WK  1  LrUT 


Tiie  (liiiost  oi'  Wilkes  Isootii, 

It  is  silid  tliat  the  sliost  ft'  John 
Wiikcs  J>oi)th,  was  seen  in  a  certain  town 
on  the  Mediterranean,  by  a  j:entleinan 
from  Ealtiinore,  on  the  1-ttk  day  of  Nu- 
vciiibcr,  IStJS,  who  was  intiuia'.ely  ae- 
(piainted  with  John,  before  the  taking 
ott' of  the  Late  Lamented.  Tiie  I'aiti- 
uiore  jrentleuian  eonver.sed  with  ^Vilkes, 
and  even  drank  a  cup  of  wine  with  liim. 
ai'ter  which  the  mysterious  presence  dis- 
appeared, and  has  not  been  seen  since. 

\V(i  are  not  at  liberty  to  state  how 
these  facts  came  into  our  possession  ; 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  our  infor- 
mant does  not  live  one  tiiousand  miles 
from  Ottumwa.  We  do  not  wish  it 
stated  liowever,  that  we  say  thiit  Jolin 
WMlkes  15ooth  is  alive.  It  was  only  th 
ghost  that  was  seen  by  the  IJaltimorL 
gentleman.  For  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  saiutly  L^tanton,  who  never 
could  lie,  announced  to  the  world  that 
the  Qreat  Assassin  was  shot  in  a  barn 
by  Boston  Corbctt,  and  there  was  u  large  | 
reward  paid  to  his  gallant  captors.  Of  | 
course  J.  W.  B.  is  dead,  but  how  much 
of  I  reward  could  he  gf;t  should  the  Bal- 
tiuiore  gentleman  produce  his  ghost? 

By  the  way,  it  iij  a  curious  fact,  that 
the  Insurance  Coiupanieshave  never  yet 
paid  the  insurani'c  on  Booth's  life,  and 
although  his  mother  is  yet  living,  she 
has  never  yet  made  application  for  the 
money.  Does  s/ie  believe  in  ghosts?  — 
Copperhead.     ^  .  J^  3»  ''^f  C 


YUil  GHT 


OAPTOBK  OF  J.  WILKES  BOOTH. 

Newbubt,  Kan. 
Klndlv  tell  us  where  the  a8fca.ssin  Booth  was  capt- 
ured after  the  fatal  shot  in  the  theater  at  Washincton. 
Was  any  one  of  his  coiidpirators  with  him  when  lie 
was  captured?  Please  trivo  us  a  short  sketch  of  the 
unrHUit.  and  settle  a  dispute  araon^ 

/  ^'Ylf      Us  SOBSORIBEBS. 

J^nsioer.— Booth  had  scarcely  escaped  from  the 
theater  when  soecial  detectives  and  a  squad  of 
United  States  cavalry  were  upon  his  track,  for  he 
had  been  recopnized  by  some  as  he  appeared  for  a 
moment  after  the  shot.  After  belne  deluded  sev- 
eral times,  his  pursuers  finally  learned  that,  ac- 
companied by  Harold,  who  had  held  his  horse  at 
the  door  of  the  theater,  Booth  had  gone  thirty 
miles  Into  Maryland,  and  had  there  had  hla 
brolcen  leg  dressed  by  a  Dr.  Mudd,  who  had  also 
given  him  a  crutch.  For  ten  days  longer  ho  es- 
caped, hiding  in  swamps  and  thickets;  but  he 
was  at  length  traced  to  Garratfs  barn,  on  Bowl- 
ing Oreen,  about  twenty  miles  from  Fredericks- 
burg. The  pursuinir  party,  twenty-eight  in  num- 
ber, reached  ttie  bam  at  dusk,  and  ordered  Booth 
and  Harold  to  surrender.  The  latter,  after  a 
short  parley,  yielded,  but  Booth  declared  that  he 
would  never  be  taken  alive.  In  hope  of  driving 
him  out,  Are  was  set  to  some  straw  about  the 
bam,  but  unlntlmidated  he  stood  his  ground, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  firing  at  one  of  his  l>esleg- 
ers,  when  Colonel  Conger  commanded  Sergeant 
Boston  Corbett  to  shoot  The  ball  entered  Booth's 
bead  and  I  wo  hours  and  a  half  later  he  died  tn 
Kreat  agony.  Hia  remains  were  burled  in  the 
Arsenal  yard  at  Washinorton,  after  being  identi- 
fled.  Some  years  later  his  brother,  Edwin  Booth, 
by  earnest  reciuest,  received  the  body,  but  not 
until  several  bones  had  been  removed  for  the 
National  Museum.  Harold,  Pavne  Atzerot,  and 
Mrs  Surratt  were  hung:  Arnold,  Mudd,  and  Mo- 
Laufhlin  were  imprisoned  for  life,  and  Spangler 
for  six  years.  Dr.  Mudd  was  pardoned  a  few 
years  later. 

BOSTON  OOBBKTT. 

R.  DIok.  Berlin,  Iowa— Sergeant  Boston  Oorbett 
acted  under  orders  from  Colonel  Conger,  and  was 
Justified  in  the  shooting  of  John  Wilkes  Booth. 
He  was  not  court-martialed  for  the  act 


«asul  Calcuiin,  Indni.  la^i  .ui.n....r.  n 
^e«  Capniui  iiia.l..  a  woijr-r  ct  fi^o  h...,- 
drtJ  puun(is  wiiU  ft  B..i.)ii  fci-i.iiciu.n 
ihai  .lul.n  Willie.  Uoo.h.  who  .'iS.-„isMii-..iei 
I>rtfsideiu  Liiiccii^  \^  nl'vts  aii.i  ui  good 
healih,  anJ  ugretd  to  f ^rm.h  pronf  in  mx 
jMonilis  from  it,at  lune.  Tl,w  K.o,is  at  i( 
J  VVi;Ue»  Booth  IS  l.^m/.  ^'  '  ^"■e  ma-, 
.00.1  hear  of  bis  urresi  l.uC  SuiT.iU^i;; 
ioiiib  foreign  olii!>e.     /•  2..  5  •  •*     / 


Wilkos  Rooih's  VVhereiibouts. 

Special  Dlspatcll  to  the  Uiobe-Deiuoerat.     /    C'    ^  Q 

San  Amonio.  Tji.\-.,  April  27.— 'Ih^Lai-e do 
coriQspondani  or  tiie  Slorniiiy  Express  tele- 
Ki'aptis  as  follows : 

"Wilkes  Booth  is  not  doail.  In  January, 
ISGS.  he  roomud  for  three  weeks  with  me  la 
the  City  or  l.aredo.  Ho  has  beua  twice  lu 
i'exas  since  then.  His  wliereaboutB.  up  to  a 
year  aijo,  were  well  kuown  co  prouilnent 
parties  living  lu  tu«  town  or  Vlctoilu  Tex 
and  In  the  County  o£  Victoria.  Una  year 
aKO  Wilkes  Booth,  quite  an  oia  man,  was  la 
loxas.  Where  he  is  now  I  do  not  know.  Out 
I  can  pro va  what  I  say . " 


JOHN  WILKES  BOOTH  AGAIN. 

Knifasol    1"    t'>c    i^Iiiiiii>;    HoMlncHs    In 
South    America,    r  1^ 'T ^ 

Special  to  the  Republic.  ' 

P.T.ducah,  Ky.,  April  ]9.-Squlro  Dugger, 
a  promliiet  merchant  of  Unlonville,  111., 
a  few  miles  from  Patlucah,  on  the  oposite 
side  of  the  river,  and  Mn.ster  Oomml.ssioner 
of  Massac  County,  Ullnola,  was  In  the  city 
yesterday  and  impartfd  a  startling  bit  of 
Information,  It  his  statements  are  true. 
Ho  said  that  last  wo-jk  he  received  a  long 
letter  from  John  Wilkes  Booth,  who  Is 
allvci  In  South  America,  engatfed  In  the 
minlng^  business.  He  alleges  that  he  and 
Booth  wero  great  friends,  and  that  In  the 
lettar  he  expressed  a  desire  to  return  to  the 
United  States,  and  referred  to  the  kllUhg 
of  the  man,  supposed  to  have  been  him. 
The  latter,  he  says,  was  an  accomplice, 
being  the  one  that  handed  him  the  iJlstol 
with  which  he  shot  Lincoln.  Dagger  Is 
deemed  very  reliable  by  those  who  know 
htm.  and  he  says  he  will  give  tho  letter 
up    for    publication    in    a    short    time. 


J    WR I GhT 


DID  BOOTH  ESCAPE? 

A  Man  Who  Uelleves  He  Went  TlirougU 
Tcxaa  to  Mexico.       -   -^ 

To  the  EUltor  ut  The  Keiiubllc.  )  ■{ .  ^ 

Salem,  Mo.,  A))ril  »!S.— The  acboiint  ia  this 
Gveninff's  paper  by  J.  E.  Levan  asscrtmpfthat 
Jotiu  Wilkes  Booth  is  livinp:  reminds  ma 
a'o'aia  of  what  a  Confedcralo  soldier  fold  mo 
years  a^o,  which  liricHy  slated  Is  as  follows: 
"IIo  said  it  was  just  directly  alter  tha  war 
that  ho  was  siopiiiug-  with  his  colouel  on  his 
rauch,  ill  a  remote  part  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
ana  that  iu  the  middle  of  the  nij;lit  lie  was 
awakened  liy  his  colouel  and  aslvod  to  get  up 
and  catch  some  liorsus  out 

of  the  corral  aud  prepare  food  for 
a  party  of  men  who  had  como  to 
the  raiieli  in  the  ni^ht,  and  that  as  soou  as 
they  had  refrc^^hed  themselves  with  food  aud 
clianfjod  tliuir  saddles  from  their  tired  horses 
to  those  lurnlshod  them  by  the  Colonel,  that 
they  resumed  their  tourney.  And  after  thuy 
had  taken  their  leave  he  said  his  colonel  told 
him,  in  strict  confidence,  that  l^incoln  was 
killed  and  that  tlio  tall,  flne-lookint^  ;;eiillc- 
mau  of  tho  jiarty  they  had  entertained  was 
tlie  one  vv-hu  had  shot  him.  Now,  my  infoi'iu- 
aiit,  sji'l,  aL  thai  lime  there  was  no  mails, 
no  rjilroaa,  tele/jrapti  or  any  other  mode  of 
coaveyiuK  information  iu  tliat  part  of 
Texas,  except  as  it  was  horseback,  and 
that  this  was  tho  first  iutimaiiou 
that  they  had  had  of  the  death  of  Prosideut 
Lincoln.  Ho  also  said  that  his  Colunol  after- 
wards told  him  that  he  had  positive  informa- 
tion that  Booth  reached  the  Mexican  border 
in  safety.  Now  I  was  well-acquainted  with 
the  penlleman  who  gave  me  this  iuforination, 
and  always  found  him  truthful  in  all  other 
respects,  and  believe  that  he  told  me  the  ab- 
solulo  truth  in  relation  to  this  matter. 

Ci.  Iv.  KliNAMOHE. 


'llirtediuu-  of  ihe  J'. lie  Bii  If  (  Ark. ) 
\'iml  ;cn  iiir  lielu'vr-s  JJuoih  is  living,  (iml 
iidi'uvfs  liiiii  Id  '  l»t-ep  incof^riiui  Dnlos  he 
de.^ires  tu  umli-^rgo  loriurfs  1  efoic  finally 
heiii^'' t'xeriiitd.  \N'fi  h^'.ve  fell  Smtiion'sj 
fli:'.!i)b,  .serti  the  iii.^idi^  of  ilie  duiio-bon?,  j 
lUid  liMii  iiiii"  lle^h  lii.^tcd  i^y  t.i-lidious  lais 
ju-i  bec.iii;0  soinnbody  ihou^Iii  wo  wure 
Juhii  II.  Siirruii.'    /•    ^> 


rr::i^.^i 


IS  JOHM  V^ILKES  BOOTH  LIVING* 

Thl8  Time  It  is  a  'lexau  Who    .Says  He 
Is  Still  AUvo. 

Speclil  to  Tlie  Itepuulu;. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  April  Jr.— J.  E.  Lovan, 
a  newspaper  correspondent  at  Laredo  and  a 
man  who  is  in  every  way  reliable  and  trust- 
worttiy,  writes  this  brief  but  startling  com- 
municatiou  to  the  San  Anlonio  JCxpresa  of 
this  uale: 

"Is  Wilkes  Booth  dead;  No.  In  January, 
IM'ifi,  J.  Willies  iiooth  roomed  for  three  weous 

in  the  city  of  L -with  your  correspuudeut. 

This  he  can  prove  by  many  witnesses.  1  can 
also  !)rove  that  ho  has  been  iu  Texas  twice 
since  then  and  I  knew  where  he 
lived  about  one  year  ae-o.  There 
are  prominent  parties  iivin(j  in 
the  city  of  Victoria,  Tex.,  who  will  bear  mo 
out  in  what  I  say.  There  is  no  "chestnut" 
about  this;  Booth  is  sUll  livin?," 

Mr.  Lovau  concludes  his  remarkable  com-  ' 
muuicatiou  wilh  tlie  un.mise  that  within  the 
m-xt  few  moulns  lie  will  write  all  he  knows 
about  j'.oulh  sliU  living.  Levan  writes  about 
the  matter  iu  apparent  carueslucss  aud 
him    for    ye 

peaking 


HK  LiOOIilCD  LIKli}  WILKES  BOOTH 


people  who  have  known    him    for    years    be- 
lieve that  he,  at  least,  thinks  ho  is    aceakiug 


the  truth. 


Helned  Booth  to  Kscnne.  (  >^'-.  y 
NEWi'ORK,  January  3.— A  special  dlspatttj 
from  Wasiilngton  to  the  Mali  aud  K.vprcs:) 
says:  Thomas  A.  Jones,  employacl  in  the 
tool  room  at  the  gun  \founilry  of  ttie  Xavy 
yara  here,  has  been  ULsailssGd  bocauso  It 
was  learned  tliat,  lie  asalsttid  Joliii  Willies 
IJooth  to  escape  after  the  assasloatloa 
of  Lincoln.  Jones  Is  an  old  man. 
He  says  he  helped  ferry  Booth 
across  the  river.  Il6  did  not  know 
when  they  started  to  do  so  wliat  Iiooth  huU 
done,  but  founu  one  hetore  ho  llnlsliod  the 
Job.  He  Is  not  asliamej  of  any  act  ho  has 
nver  clone.  He  thinks  it  rather  liard  co  lose 
his  place,  but  does  not  comol.iln.  Ho  de- 
clines to  say  who  assisted  him  in  taklu;? 
Hooih  across  the  river.  Jouts  wis  appointed 
aurlUK  the  late  Democratic  aanilalstratloa 
at  the  Instance  ol  Consressmau  L'ompiou,  of 
Maryland. 


..  •..v.i.t-oi-  iroiii  J.   AVllkes  Booth. 

lliCHMOND,  Va.,  January  4.— The  Dis/iatch 
will  publish  to-morrow  a  letter  written  by 
J.  WUtes  IJooth,  oa  the  day  he  assassinated 
President  Lincoln.  Its  puoiication  Is  said 
to  have  been  suppressed  by  the  (jov- 
erument  in  Ibtio.  In  his  opening  lie 
foreshadows  that  terrible  deed  which 
he  accomplished,  when  he  says:  "KlKht 
or  wrouii.  Lied  judtre,  not  man,  for  be  my 
motive  Kood  or  bad,  of  one  thlni;  I  am  sure, 
the  lasting  condemnation  of  the  North.  I 
love  peace  more  than  life."  He  thou  dis- 
cusses secession,  and  slUKularly  oiiouKh 
the  race  problem,  which  Is  now  confrontliifj 
tho  country.  Ho  says:  "This  country  was 
formed  tor  the  white  man,  not  tor  the 
black."  He  concluuos  by  sikuIhk  himself: 
"A  Confederate  UoUijc  Duty  on  Uls  Own  Ue- 
sponslblUty."   (^4% 


l>eath    of   a    M-tii    Arreste:!     For    th.^ 
Miirdor  oT  Presitlcnt   Lincoln. 

PuoviNKNci:,  K.  I.,  M;iy '.I.  — [^5i)ecial  Tele- 
gram to  Till!  Bek.]  — .Sainuel  W.  Pearce,  a 
grain  meivhant,  died  in  this  city,  to-day,  in 
the  forty -eighth  year  of  bis  age,  from  periton- 
itis. At  the  time  of  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln,  Pearco  and  his  sistor, 
Mrs.  Stevenson,  had  a  narrow  escape  from, 
lynching,' or  death  by  shooting,  aud  when  bbf 
order  went  out  to  arrest  Wilkes  Iiooth  and 
Mrs.  Surratt,  all  trains  were  searched  and 
the  Providence  couide  were  arrested.  Pearce 
boro  a  striking  rosemblanje  •  to  Booth,  and 
Mrs.  Stevenson  is  si^id  to  have  looked  like 
Mrs.  Surratt.  While  Ihey  were  incarcerated 
iu  t'ortress  Monroe,  where  they  were  at 
onco  hurried,  notwithstanding  their  protesta- 
tions, they  were  threatened  with  death  by 
tlie  soldiers  and  b.y  a  mob,  and  Pearce 
always  said  it  was  by  a  miracle  that  he  aud 
his  sister  escaped.  He  appealed  to  the  gov- 
criinient  and  to  Governor  James  Y.  Smith, 
of  Uliodc  Island,  whom  ho  knew  personally, 
for  aid.  Several  iolluential  persons  were 
then  sent  south,  and  the  man  that  looked 
like  Wilkes  Booth,  was  set  at  liberty.  About 
a  aozeu  years  ago  a  slor.v  gained  considerable 
prominence  in  the  press  to  the  etTect  that 
the  assassin.  Both,'  was  still  alive.  The  man 
referred  to  was  the  Providence  grain  dealer/ 
now 'deceased.  Ic/<d^^/ 


l>r.  Aijiistioiig  Not  Wilkes  Booth. 

Spc-clul  HispaicU  to  thu  Globe-Democrat.  /  C'  ^  I 

Makio.n,  Ixu.,  March  8. -For  years'  tile  re- 
port that  the  assassin  oli  the  lamented  Lincoln 
was  alive,  aud  that  the  vlclliu  ox  Boston  Cor- 
belt's  bullet  way  not  John  Wilkes  Booth  after 
all,  has  bcLU  circuhiied,  and  by  many  believed, 
biucc  the  recent  death  oi  Br.  J.  G.  Arnistroug, 
at  Atlanta,  Iho  story  has  been  revived,  and 
hu:  \..aulci'iLl  resemblaiiee  to  the  Booths,  cs- 
peci;dly  i,j  jidv.ih,  add„-<i  to  his  reuiarkaule 
ar.iuiaiic  taicnt  aud  to  his  lameness,  has  sub- 
jcclca  hiiu  to  the  suspicion  that  he  was  really 
.I'.'hu  \\ii:-,es  Looth.  Several  newspaper  ar- 
ueie,  Ua\o  appeared  iu  v.'hich  an  eliort  has 
been  laaue  to  e.,l:iblish  his  ideality  as  the 
a.<s.is.s:u.  IL  luis  been  said  that  he  v.as  always 
loath  Id  speak  oi  his  past,  ana  that  It  was  dilll- 
euu  to  ieani  :;uythlnii-  iroia  i.m  couceruiug  it. 
It  Is  ciue  to  his  ineuiory  and  :o  his  lamlly  that 
the  lie  be  yiveu  to  these  statements  as  publicly 
as  the  llbei  has  been  proclaimed. 

Ur.  Aruisiront'  was  oorn  iu  Ireland,  and  was 
a  )iradu.;te  oi  tjueeii's  College,  licliast.  After 
his  graduation  he  came  to  ihls  country  aud 
eui>  red  a  ihcoiogxal  seminary  at  Xeiu'a,  0 
aiui-  ui.ieu  lie  became  the  pastor  oi  a  Presby- 
terian CaureU  at  yidnoy,  O.,  where  he  was 
uell  luiovsu  by  persons  now  living  lathis 
city.  J  his  wa.s  as  early  as  LSdi,  the  year  in 
Which  the  ;.ssa3siuatioa  occurred.  He  was  iuv 
.■-.evcral  >.,a's  111  ;Sl.  Louis,  wiiere  he  entered 
t.u-  l-,j)..::eopal  Church.  .Slace  lhti-1  he  has  been 
a  ivsidciitoi  Atlanta,  Where  he  died.  Heuas 
a  man  oi  proiouiid  learning,  wonderiul 
draiuatie  talent  aiui  greaC  personal  magnet- 
isia.  A  jevv  Weeks  ago  he  delivered  two  lect- 
ures la  cms  city,  whica  coiaaiauded  the  ad- 
n.ir:niou  OI  the  most  intelligent  audiences 
ever  .is^eiiibl.-d  hi  thlsi)laoe.  His  heart  was 
a.^  LeiHlei-iis  l.i.s  luteileet  was  poweriul.  As  a 
pulpit  orator  he  luid  low  .-iupcriurs,  and  on  the 
lecture  platicini  he  would  soon  have  achieved 
a  national  rej,ut,i.tloa. 


J     Wii  1  bHT 


IS  WILKES  BOOTH  LIVING? 


Remarkable  Statement  of   a  Friend  of 
the  Assassin  of  Lincoln. 


Becolleotlona  of  Louiao   V/orcester— Mya- 
terioua  Actioija   of  the   Federal   Offi- 
cers— An    Unidentified    Corpse— 
A  Letter  from  Booth  in  18G7 
— The    Actor    a     Friend 

of    the    Union,     r  ^.  S.    0 


(^c^ 


£l^«(jlal  Correspondence  of  tbe  GJoue-Demourat, 

BiRUIXGlIAM,  ALA.,  April  17.— •'Jolm 
Wilkes  Bootn  Is  not  aeaa." 

The  speaker  was  Louise  Worcester,  a 
%vonian  who  for  nearly  seven  years  was  tlie 
rnena  and  conficlant  of  the  assassin  ol  ALra- 
bam  Lincoln.  As  she  maae  this  startling 
fleclaratloa  her  manner  wouia  have  con- 
vinced any  one  that  tne  woman  was  sincere 
in  her  bellel  that  Booth  stlU  lived. 

•'I  know,"  she  continued,  then  checking 
herseir,  she  added— "Bootn  may  he  dead 
now,  hut  He  was  not  killed  In  Garrett's 
ham.  In  18(37  1  received  a  letter,  wUliout 
Oate  or  sifinature,  but  thellianowrltlng  was 
that  ot  Wilkes  Booth.  1  could  not  bo  mis- 
taken; Iknew  It  too  well.  And  something 
here,"  she  went  on,  placing  her  hand  over 
her  heart,  "tells  me  that  somewhere  In  a 
distant  land,  without  friends,  home  or 
country— a  wanderer  and  an  outcast,  WUkes 
Booth  still  lives." 


J.   WILKES  BOOTH    IN  1860. 


Louise  Worco  ster  is  a  remarkable  woman 
with  a  romarKubla  history.  Jj'or  60Voral 
years  she  has  made  her  home  In  tills  city, 
but  most  o;  the  time  she  Is  travollut'.  She 
Is  wealthy,  and  her  home  Is  a  tiom  ot  ele- 
gance and  luxury.  She  Is  now  about  52 
years  or  age,  but  her  face  still  bears  traces 
of  the  wondorl'ul  beauty  which  once  made 
men  rave.  Bliss  Worcester's  lather  was  a 
New  Enclander  of  the  old  I'urltan  stock. 
He  came  South  when  quite  a  young  man  and 
luarrlart  the  daughter  or  u  wealthy  and 
aristocratic  Southern  planter.  Alter  his 
marriage  he  built  a  magiiltlcent  home  aud 
euKuged  In  cotton  planilne,  his  wife  having 
Inherited  several  largo  Dlauiatlons  aud  a 
number  or  slaves.  Louise  was  born  near 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  and  was  tlie  third  or  five 
chllnren.  She  has  throe  sisters  and  a 
brother  still  living.  From  Infancy  she  was 
famous  ror  her  remarkable  beauty.  When 
Bhe  was  only  5  years  old  her  rather  died  and 
soon  afterwards  her  mother  moved  to 
WoDlle,  Ala.  Young  Louise  was  sent  to  a 
fashlonabla  boarding  school  as  soon  as  she 
was  old  enough,  and  later  the  best  tutors 
that  could  bo  round  were  engaged  for  her. 
When  she  was  only  15  her  mother  died  and 
She  was  lert  to  the  care  of  a   guardian. 

STAGE-STRUCK. 

As  a  school  girl  she  developed  a  passlon- 
Bte  fondness  for  poetry  and  flctlou,  and  read 
every  novel  and  poem  she  could  obtain. 
When  she  erew  older  the  rare  beauty  with 
which  she  was  blessed  developed  until  she 
was  acknowledged  the  most  beautiful  girl  In 
Mobile,  a  city  at  that  time  famous  for  Its 
beautirul  women.  Before  Uer  education  was 
completed,  and  when  she  was  only  16  years 
of  EKe,  Louise  determined  to  go  on  the  stage. 
She  had  taken  a  minor  part  in  some  private 
theatricals,  and  at  once  became  stace- 
BtrucK.  She  rebelled  against  the  restraints 
Dlaced  around  her  by  her  guardian,  and, 
«ecurlnfi:  from    him  a  small    sum   of  money. 


ehe  took  her  youngest  sister,  who  was  still 
at  school,  and  went  to  New  York.  A  number 
ot  her  father's  relatives  lived  lu  the  Metrop- 
olis, and  they  welcomed  her  with  open 
arms,  and  encouraged  her  ambition  to  bo- 
come  an  actress.  Her  wonderful  beauty 
soon  attracted  attention  In  New  York,  and 
she  secured  an  oiiga.'?emont  v.-itu  a  slock 
company  at  one  or  the  leading  theater-;. 
She  had  overestimated  her  talent  for  the 
stage,  and  made  slow  progress,  which  spon 
discouraged  her. 

It  was  during  her  engagement  nt  the  New 
Y'ork  theater  that  she  Urst  met  WUkes 
Booth,  then  a  young  actor  tryUig  to  llnd  a 
manager  who  would  bring  him  oui  as  a  star. 
Booth  became  infatuated  with  the  buautlfal 
young  .Soutliern  girl  and  she  with  him.  lie 
was  poor  and  had  little  reputation  as  nn 
actor,  and  the  relatives  of  .^ilb.s  Worcester 
forbade  her  receiving  his  attentions,  bhe 
had  a  conlerenco  with  Booth,  and  it  was 
decided  that  she  should  return  to  tier  home 
Id  Mobile  until  he  could  secure  a  permanent 
and  profitable  engagement,  when  she  would 
join  him.  She  had  not  then  come  Into  pos- 
session of  her  fortune,  and  was  unublo  to 
obtain  enough  money  for  Booth's  estrava- 
Kant  taste. 

Miss  Worcester  returned  to  Mobile  In  1859, 
and  soon  i.;rterwards  Booth  succeedod  lu 
flnalng  a  manager  who  agreed  to  star  him. 
A  southern  tour  was  arranged,  and  at  Mo- 
bile Louise  Worcester  joined  Booth  unJ  re- 
mained with  hlin  mobt  of  tho  ilmo  until 
January,  1SG5,  v.hen  they  parted,  Booih's 
attentions  to  another  woman  having  caused 
a  quarrel  which  ended  In  a  separation. 
Sviian  she  iott  Booth  ^llsa  V/ui  coalor  vo- 
malned  some  time  lu  St.  Louis,  sicpiiliii:  at 
the  Southern  Hotel.  A  few  weeks  alter  ii.e 
assassination  or  Lincoln  she  ri'turncd  to  htr 
old  home  lu  iiloblle,  and  elg.'it  yuur.s  liter 
came  to  this  city,  wh'ro  she  has  sIiilc  re- 
sided. Her  magiililcoiit  apurtiueius  In  this 
city  she  occupies  only  a  lew  months  m  the 
year,  her  summers  being  spent  at  Lasieru 
watering  places  and  with  relatives  In  New 
York  and  New  Kugland,  whue  hor  winters 
Rro  spent  traveling  in  iiorkla,  IMoxlco  aud 
Boutli  America. 

It  Is  not  often  that  Miss  Worcster  can  ho 
Induced  to  talk  of  Hootli,  but  a  lew  diiys  ago 
your  correspondent  heard  from  iier  il[)s  the 
story  ot  all  she  know  ot  his  conspiracy  and 
her  reasons  for  believing  that  the  lujii  sho: 
by  Boston  Corbett  lu  Garrett's  oara  was  not 
the  assassin  or  President  Llncol;!. 

MISS    WOUCESTEK'S   .SToUV. 

"To  go  back  to  the  beginning,"  s:;ia  siio, 
"when  I  Joined  Wilkes  at  Mobile,  tho  talk  of 
war  was  growing  serious.  Ho  read  iho  pa- 
pers closely,  and  seemed  deeply  Interested 
In  every  political  movement,  ill.;  lovo  for 
the  Union  was  Intense,  uiul  ho  woiiUi  oftyn 
t?lk  to  me  about  It  for  hours  ;it  a  time,  r.ly 
sympathies  were  all  with  tne  Sou;:i,  but  we 
never  quarreled.  When  tho  election  of  Lin- 
coln was  announced  he  seemed  to  I'.vov.-  un- 
easy for  a  time,  but  thou  lils  old-;ii;ie  ehoer- 
fulness  returned,  and  no  suUl  to  mo  one 
day:  "Louise,  there  will  be  no  w.ir;  It  would 
be  too  horrible,  and  noltlier  side  will  uaro 
beKlnlt.'  As  tho  war  cloud  grew  liarkor 
and  darker  his  old-tlnio  concern  for  tlio  re- 
sult returned,  and  ac  times  Uo  would  Lio 
moody  and  silent  fi.r  houis  at  a  ili.io.  Oiio 
day  he  liad  been  reaUlu;;-  In  the  papoi.-; 
reports  of  meetings  of  Abolltlonlst.s  lii  the 
North  and    speeches   of  Secessionists  In  the 

South.  Suddenly  throwing  down  the  paper 
and  turning  to  me,  his  face  wearing  the 
same  expression  It  did  In  the  most  exciting 
scones  ot  lilchard  III.,  he  exclaimed:  'Lou. 
ir  I  could  I  would  kllle  very  d—  Abolitionist 
In  the  North  ana  every  u—  .socessloiust  In 
the  Souin,  and  then  there  would  bo  no  war. 
'I'hls  Is  too  grand  a  country  to  be  j>luaged 
Into  a  civil  war  by  such  fanatics.' 

"^\■hen  the  war  broke  out  he  had  Uttlo  to 
say  Ltboul  It  tor  a  long  time,  but  read  the 
PGoers  very  closely,  lie  seemeil  specially 
Interested  In  everythln.'?  that  was  done  by 
Contiross.  and  he  was  delliihtod  when  the 
nrst  overtures  for  peace  were  made  and  a 
few  people  thought  the  war  would  be  ended 
soon.  When  he  would  read  reports  of  bat- 
tles In  the  papers  giving  the  number  of 
killed  and  wounded  he  would  often  shudder 
with  horror,  aud,  throv.'lnu  down  tlie  paper, 
pace  the  room  for  five  minutes.  Then",  as- 
sumlnt;  some  favorite  stage  attitude,  he 
would  exclaim;  "Blood!  blood!  notlilug  but 
blooa!  Such  Is  war,  aud  men  call  It  glori- 
ous !' 

"One  night  wo  had  been  out  for  a  walk.  It 
was  a  beautiful  starlight  evening  and  we 
strolled  some  distance  in  silence,  huddea- 
ly  grasping  my  arm.  Booth  stopped  and, 
pointing  to  tho  sky,  said:  'Lou!  When  I 
think  of  this  terrible  war  every  star  In  the 
sky  seems  to  me  a  drop  of  blood.  Why 
shouldn't  tne  heavens  weep  blood  as  the; 
witness  such  cvueltyV" 

BOOTH'S    CnARACTER. 

"AS  the  war  went  on,  however.  Booth 
finally  ceased  to  speak  of  it  so  often,  and 
his  old  cheerfulness  of  manner  returned. 
Ho  was  a  delightful  companion,  aud  so 
kind,  so  generous.  1  have  often  read  In  the 
newspapers  stories  of  Booth's  Jealousy  ot 
others  in  his  profession,  and  his  Ill-treat- 
ment of  members  or  his  company  aud  un- 
I    kindness  to  friends.    They   are  false,  every 


one  of  tliem.  He  was  generous  to  a  fault. 
and  many  a  poor  actor  had  cause  to  remem- 
ber WUkes  Booth  with  gratitude.  He  was 
the  kindest  man  I  ever  knew;  he  was  kind 
to  every  one  and  .  would  not  Inflict 
pain  on  a  brute.  At  tltnos  ha  was 
a  wonderful  conversationalist.  No  one 
could  bo  more  entertaining  than 
he  when  he  chose.  He  loved  hU  pro- 
rosslon,  ond  v.-as  ambitious  to  succeed. 
Ills  acting  at  times  was  so  true  to  the  char- 
actor  ho  was  playing  tluit  he  aciually  for- 
got everything  else.  He  ofton  tuld  me  that 
when  playing  Hamlet  or  Ulchard  III.  he  tor- 
got  his  own  Identity  completely,  and  tor  a 
tliiie  would  fool  that  ha  was  really  the  char- 
actor  he  was  playing. 

'  'Im  was  oiuUy  inlluencod  for  good  or  ovu. 
I  have  often  thought  that  oil  'ho  stage  his 
mind  was  not  Just  riglu.  I  don't  mean  that 
ho  was  Insane,  but  there  was  something 
about  him  wh'ch  I  can  not  explain;  some- 
thing which  at  times  made  me  think  ho  was 
hardly  r.ttlonal.  After  a  performance  on 
the  stage  ho  would  be  very  nervous  for 
hours.  Out  ho  was  never  Irritable,  and  I 
nover  heard  him  speak   unkindly  to  any  one. 

' 'Along  m  lSu3  I  hrst  noticed  u  change  In 
licoth's  inauner.  I  dkl  not  understand  It 
at  tho  time,  but  since  1  nave  always  thought 
that  the  capture  or  assassination  of  Lincoln 
was  first  suggested  to  him  about  that  time. 
'I'hat  v>'as  the  llrst  secret  iio  ever  kept  from 
UJC.  lieforo  that  he  told  tne  evoivthlng 
and  I  read  all  his  letters,  but  from  that  time 
on  ho  had  considerable  correspondonc:8 
which  ho  koiJt  concealed  from  me.  At  sev- 
eral places  he  v.ould  leave  me  at  night,  tell- 
ing me  he  had  to  see  partus  on  Important 
bUMiiuss.  lio  never  uiijlalned  what  tho 
business  v.'as,  but  now  1  am  satlslled  that  It 
was  tlia^  conspiracy.  Who  the  moii  weie 
that  ho  wont  to  soo  and  was  In  correspond- 
ence with  I  nover  know.  I  did  not  see  i.'iem 
because  they  never  came  to  the  hotels  wnero 
we  stoppeu. 

A  STRANGE  QUESTION. 

"It  was  several  months  after  ha  llrst  com- 
mencoQ  this  private  correspondence  boforo 
I  had  any  idea  of  tho  nature  of  It.  One  day 
Booth  turned  to  me  suddenly  and  asked, 
'Lou,  If  Lincoln  was  takon  South  a  prisoner, 
do  you  tusnk  the  Northern  people  would  be 
willing  to  end  the  war  lu  order  to  secure  hi3 
release?'  I  saw  he  was  desperately  In  earn- 
est, bull  laughed  at  him  and  asked  what  new 
nonsonso  he  was  thinking  of.  My  uuswor 
dUi  not  please  him,  but  ho  said  notuing,  and 
1  continued  to  ridlcuio  any  such  wild 
scheme.  I  told  him  Lincoln  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  war,  and,  even  If  he  was, 
he  could  not  be  captured  and  taken  South. 
Booth  remained  sUeut  a  long  time,  then  ha 
said.  In  a  dejected,  hopeless  sort  of  way, 
'Would  to  God  there  was  some  way  to  end 
this  fiorrlble  war  and  restoi'e  the  Unlou. ' 

"Ho  never  mentioned  the  subject  to  me 
again,  but  the  secret  correspondence  con- 
tinued. When  ho  asked  me  the  question,  I 
thought  for  a  moment  that  he  might  bo 
seriously  thinking  ot  some  such  foolhardy 
scheme,  aud  1  knew  that  he  was  reckless 
enough  to  undertake  It  If  he  was  encour- 
aged, but  as  time  passed,  and  he  did  not 
refer  toltagaIii,I  thought  tho  matter  had 
passed  out  of  his  mind.  Of  my  quarrel  with 
Booth,  and  our  separation,  1  have  nothing 
to  say.  In  fact.  It  concerns  no  one.  I  saw 
him  last  on  tho  -Ith  day  ot  January,  Ibiio. 
When  I  heard  that  ho  had  assassinated 
I'resldont  Lincoln  I  was  almost  prostrated 
by  the  shocii— I  could  not  believe  It  at  llrst — 
It  seemed  too  horrible  for  one  so  gentle  and 
kind  as  he  had  boon   to  me." 

At    this    point    of    her    story,  the  woman 
stopped  and  remained    silent  for  some  ilmo. 
Then  , suddenly  clasping  her  hands  together, 
sho  eiciuiujoa,    "Oh,  ir    i    couia    have   seen 
Wilkes  a  day,  yo3,ovou  an  hour,  bofore  that 
awful  thing  happened    he    would    not    have 
done  tho  deed.  He  was  Insane;  homusthave 
been;  they    had  goaded    him  on  until  he  was   ' 
despuratd,  but  I  Knew  him   so    well    I    know   I 
that  a  ivord  from  me  or  any  of  his  friends  in 
time    would    have    saved  liliu.     They    made   ' 
him  believe  he  would  bo  a  hero  it  ho  commit- 
ted the  deed,  but    I  could  have  saved  him  if 
I  had  only  been  with  him." 

BOOTH  STII.L  ALIVE. 

"Will  you  tell  me  some  ot  your  reasons  for 
believing  that  Booth  Is  not  dead?" 

"I  know  he  is  not  dead;  but  possibly  my 
reasons  would  not  make  auy  one  elsethluk 
so,  and  It  is  best  as  It  Is.  He  Is  dead  to  tho 
world,  and  it  Is  better  so." 

'  'The  letter  you  spoke' '  — 

"Uou't  mention  that  please,  I  don't  like 
to  talk  ot  It,  but  I  will  say  this  much,  there 
Is  a  letter  lu  exlsienco  wnlch  Is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  John  WUkes  Bootn,  and  It  was 
written  long  after  the  man  killed  In  G.ir- 
roll's  barn  wns  burled.  I'eople  may  say  I 
aui  dreaming  when  f  assort  that  Looth  was 
not  the  man  shot  by  Boston  Coriiett.  but  lot 
mo  c:;ll  your  a:teiuloii  to  a  few  thlnars 
wlilcu  are  matters  of  history.  The  boily  ot 
the  man  said  to  hove  been  liootli  was  burled 
v.'ithout  positive  hloiitnlcatlon,  aud  there 
was  a  myjtery  about  tho  burial.  None  ot 
tho  people  who  know  him  liUimateiy 
In  lliJ  ever  saw  his  do. id  body. 
The  v.'cre  plenty  or  peonlo  In  ^\■asll- 
Ingtou  who  know  Boom  well  and  h:id 
Uhowii  hliu  for  years.  U'lioii  the  bodv 
V,  as  urouijlit  there  none  ot  these  ueoolo  were 


sent  lor  lu  Uleiitiry  U.  On  tlio  conlrary,  no 
one  was  allowed  to  view  the  boily.  I  "B'"- 
i-lod  to  WusliliiKton  as  scon  as  I  lioaril  ot  nio 
assaBsmalloii,  and  wlicni  tlie  body  was 
broii^iu  la  tioiii  (iurrott's  rarm  1  uuide 
every  effort  to  soo  It,  but  tlioy  would  not  let 
1110  ir  that  Had  boon  llio  Doily  or  U  lllios 
1500th  It  soonis  to  uio  tuat  Itwoulti  liavo 
biiaii  placed  In  some  public  place  uiid  Uept 
t'loro  t.ir  days  tor  tlio  p-jople  to  loot  at,  and 
see  wall  tlioir  own  eyes  that  the  murder  of 
ihfclr  J'realdBlU  hail  been  uveiined.  Tli«re 
was  so  mucli  iecr-'cy  and  mystery  about  the 
lUKposliloa  ot  mat  body,  1  QUicUly  decided 
Iliac  It  was  not  tlie  body  of  WllKes  Itoolii. 

■•Hero  13  sometlilns,'  else,"  said  iMlss 
Worcester,  as  she  opened  a  bootcaso  i-nd 
took  down  two  larus  scrap- boots. «  •■No  two 
accounts  of  tlie  capture  and  deaili  ot  lioot.'i 
are  alike.  Did  you  ever  notice  tuaiy  Well. 
1  nave  here  two  scrap-books  lUled  wl  in 
newspuiier  cllppln;43  about  the  life  and 
death  ot  Wllkas  UgqUi.  I  buyp  a  copy  or  ev- 
ery account  of  his  capture  and  death  whlcU 
Has  ever  been  published,  and  If  you  will 
read  them  all  yoii  will  see  that  n»  two  are 
alike  Every  man  who  was  present  at  the 
capiilro  of  the  man  found  In  the  old  baru  at 
GarrotfS  toils  a  uliroront  story  ot  what  oc- 
curred None  of  them  know  Bootli  In  lite, 
and  thfy  were  not  absolutely  sure  that  bu 
WIS  ISO  tuau  tney  capiurea  aud  killed. 
There  was  nothing  on  his  person  by 
could  bo  positively  Idontl- 
tho  accounts  or  tiio  affair 
the    various     I'otJerai    omcers 


which  he 
ned,  and 
writteu    hs 


•ind  soldiers  shov7  on  the  face  ot  them  tuat 
they  were  not  absolutely  sure  that  they  had 
the  right  man.  It  seems  from  tiioi.e  pub- 
llstieu  accounts  that  the  oOlcers  for  identi- 
fication depeiiQed  largely  on  the  fact  that 
ilio  man    In    the    birn    had  a  broken  ankle, 

IQua  that  Booth  broke  his  anklo  when  no 
leaped  on  the  staee  at  Ford's  The.^ter, 
shoutlDK  'Sic  semper  tyrannls.'  Suppose 
llooth  did  break  Uls  anklo.  K  he  was  ab  e  to 
I  leave  the  I'.ouso  and  escape  from  WashliiK- 
ton  City  1  believe  he  was  able  to  continue 
ihls  Journey  and  would  not  have  been 
Jcaugnt Eosoon  and  so  near  the  scene  or  his 
Icrlme.  The  fact  Is,  1  don't  believe  Hooth's 
•lanfelewas  broken.  I  shall  always  believe 
Uhat  Wilkes  Booth  made  eood  nu  escape  and 
f  that  some  unknown  man  who  was  one  ot 
'the  conspirators  in  that  crime  was  captur- 
ed, killed  and  burled  under  his  nume. 

^  THE  IKCKNTITE. 

i  "It  one  cares  to  go  into  theories  aud  prob- 
'• 'abilities  there  is  a  stronu  answer  to  the  as- 
iserllon  that  the  officers  and  the  authorities 
at  Washlnjiton  could  have  no  reason  tor 
tllllnK  and  burying  a  boyus  Booth.    The  re- 


ward was  so  lar^e  that    the    mtlo    squad  ot 
men  had    a   strong  incentive  to  capture  i.nd 
bring  m  any  one  who  resembled    the    assas- 
sin.    The  people   of   the  North  clamored  tor 
ven^eancrt    wiien   their  loved  President  was 
killed.    TUey  must  be  satlsttod  in  somu  way, 
and  IS  It  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that   the 
highest    authorities    at    \Vashln;jton    would 
have    decided    It    uood  policy  to  say  notlUntc 
■more  It  a  man  bad   been    klued    and    burled 
land  the  people  were  satlsilad   It  was  lioothV 
There  was  a  mystory   about  the  whole  aitalr 
I  of    the    death   and    burial    of    Booth   vvhlcii 
'  has  never   been   explained    by  any   one  In   a 
Vositlon  to  explain  it.  I  can  ImnKino  no  good 
reason  for  suiuuuiti^  nia  uouiiti  aua  oanirt  ixi 
mystery    If    the    United    states    autiiorltlos 
wore  absolutely    certain    that   the  man  was 
i  Wilkes  Booth.  Since  1  was  refused  the  prlv- 
I  Ueifa  ot  luoklog  ou  the  dead  face  ot  the  man 
I  they  told  mo   was  Booth,    I  have    never  be- 
lieved that  he  was  dead,  and  1  know  at  leant 
I  one  man    who  was  a  dlstlnfjulsheii  othcer  In 
1  the  Federal  army  who  shares  tuat  opinion. 
;  As  I  said    betoro,    1    have  other    and  baiter 
j  reasons  tor  believing  that  Wilkes  Booth    did 
I  not  die  the  death  ot  an   outlaw  ou  Garrett's 
i  farm,  as  history  would  have  the  public  be- 
lieve." 

This  woman's   story   may  or  may   not  bo 

true  In  every   particular,    but  no  one   who 

!  hears  the  story  from  her  own  lips  can  doubt 

;  the  sincerity  ot  her  belief  that  Booth  Is  not 

i  dead.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  woman 

was  for  a  long  time  a  very  Intimate  friend 

ot  Booth.     Treasured  with  greater  care  than 

she  treasures  nar  many  valuable   Jewels  she 

■  keens  a    drawei-    tilled   with   letters,    notes, 

pictures,  valuable  presents  and  trinkets  that 

he  uave  her.    Treasured  above  all  Is  a  splen- 

( did  photograph  of  him  taken  Just  before  the 

iwar.    Across  the  face  ot  it,  lu  Booth's  own 

Jhandwrltlug,  are  the  words, 

J  "Sincerely  yours, 

I  "J.  WiLlCES  BOOTH.  " 

f     No  hands  save    hers  ever    touched    these 

I  iiiomantoes  ana   it  is   not   orteii  that  prying 

("eyes  catch  oven  a  Kllcapso  ot  the  articles  she 

rilcoops  In  remembrance  or  the  most  notorious 

ycrlmlnal   ot   the  civilized    world.      Bot\koen 

■the  leaves  of  a  little  story  book  lies  a  batch 

-pt    torget-menots,    yellov^    with    age,    aud 

-lliBlr  fra;irance  long  since    fled.     TUere  is  a 

dainty    little     handkercUlet    with    Booth's 

monogram  In   the  corner,  notes  and  letters 

yellow    with   age    and  worn    from   frofiuout 

handling,     but    the    wrltln;t    still    lei,'lble,  a 

ilock  of  hair,  an  old-tasnloned  watchchurm, 

loaves    ot    roses    withered    and    torn,    pro- 

Igrammes  ot  various    theaters    whore  Booth 

(played  as  a  star  aud  other  articles  that  only 

I  a  woman  would  keep. 


*^      Wu  I  u  li  X 


Says  John  WIIkos  Bootb  la  AJiye 
Paducah.  Ky..  April  lO.-SuflfolIc  Duct-cr 
«prom,oeut  citizen  of  Quionville,  veater- 
d.vytolda8tarllinff  story.  He  sav,  thnt 
Tnl  "u-M  ^«  --"l-'l^sd  a  long:  letter  from 
Jobn  WilUes  Booth.  ,,ho  is  nlive  in  South 
Araenoa  enfi-aifed  in  tbo  mimutr  business 
l^tii,'^er  alle-es    that  Booth    espressiid  a  .)«- 

"nl.  1°  'T'°u.'°  '^'^  U"''«'i  States. 
UeprdmgihekilllDKof  the  muu  supposed 
to  have  been  him  (Booth).  Datr,fer  says  ihat 
the  letter  states  he  was  an  accomplice  bo- 
infiTtheone  that  handed  Booth  ibe  pistol 
with  which  he  shot  Lincoln.  Dueeer  ii 
deemed  very  reli,ible  by  tb-se  who  know 
hira  and  says  he  iviU  t'lve  the  Utter  up  for 
publication  in  a  »hort  time.  /  V  <r  C 


RESEiHELES  JOHN  WILKES  BOOTH. 

Startlinc  LlkoaeHs  of  a  Kicliiuand  Preachei^ 
to  Liuculn's  AHHasHiii, 
CFrom  the  PhlladelpMa  Times.] 
From  a  romantic  point  of  view,  the  mosfi 
Interesting-  object  of  all  about  the  old  axonru- 
meiutal  church  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Is  the 
photograph  of  Wilkes  Booth's  double.  It 
hangs  In  a  dark  corner  of  the  old-faslilonetl 
veslry-rooni,  and  repreEients  a  m-aji  in  tha 
prime  of  life  standing  beside  a  table,  his  lo^ng 
clerical  garments  giving-  him  Increased! 
height  and  dignity.  The  long  stralglU  hair 
Is  brushed  straight  back  from  the  high, 
broad  forehead,  and  the  face— in  everj-  linea- 
ment—13  said  to  be  the  Image  of  WilkeS 
Booth  as  he  v.-ould  have  appeared  at  thalt 
time.  The  resemblance  is  most  renwtrkable— 
the  deep,  black  eyes,  the  shape  of  chimv 
mouth,  choeivs.  forehead,  eyebrows,  and 
nose,  and,  moreover,  there  la  a  subtle  simN 
larily  to  members  of  the  Booth  family  tha.t 
diefies  description. 

This  man  -vvas  Rev.  John  Q.  Amistroing-, 
rector  of  the  church  from  1878  to  188-1.  Buj 
even  to  thils  diay  strange  rumors  of  the  tlnal 
end  of  Wilkeis)  Booth  are  to  bo  heaj-d  In  plac«a 
wliai'e  his  friends  and  Intimates  lived  andl 
talked  long  after  the  assassinaitlon  of  Presi- 
dent Ijincoln  had^ikassied  Imto  history.  Thera 
are  tales  of  a  myiiterious  grave,  of  a  body; 
that  tallied  in  some  of  Ijts  marks  with  tlhoed 
of  Wilkes  Booth  and  differed  materially  in, 
otliers,  and  an  intangible  fabric  of  supposi- 
tion built  about  a  series  of  gossiped  inci- 
dents. However  valueless  these  may  be  hfs^- 
toricaily,  thiey  show  an  undercurrent  that 
found  an.  outbreali  in  the  romamce  of  Mr» 
Armstrong  of  Monumental  church. 

The  likeness  of  Mr.  Armstrong  to  Wilkes 
Booth  was  so  startling  that  some  people  who 
had  seeji  both  men  found  it  hard  to  believe 
that  they  were  not  tlie  same.  The  preach- 
er's manner  niiglit  be  called  dramatic.  Hla 
movements  and  gestures  had  the  repose  and 
breadtli  tha.t  most  actors  acquire  in  follow- 
ing^ their  art  and  livlnfc  and  working  con- 
stantly before  an  audience.  He  was,  more- 
over, slightly  lame,  as  Wilkes  Booth  would 
probably  have  been  in  consequence  of  the 
injury  to  his  leg  sustained  In  jumping  from 
President  Lincoln's  box.  Aside  from  this 
fact,  Mr.  Armstrong's  manner,  voice  and 
temperament  led  to  the  conviction  that  w^re 
he  not  a  priest  he  would  have  been  a  great 
actor.  It  is  said  that  hla  daughter  did  sub- 
sequently Ro  upon  the  stage  and  met  witlx 
great  success. 

No  subject  of  discussion  was  more  con- 
stant In  Richmond  than  the  possibility  that 
Mr.  Armstrong  and  Wilkes  Booth  were  ond 
and  the  same  man.  Mr.  Armstrong  strenu- 
ously denied  the  Identity,  but  such  denialB 
could  not  silence  the  rumors.  There  see>med> 
moreover,  to  be  a  shadow  over  his  antece- 
dents. He  came  to  Riclunond  a  comparative 
stranger  and  claimed  that  he  was  a  priest 
ordained  in  Ireland.  An  Investigation  was 
quietly  started  to  clear  up  the  facts  as  to  hl3 
past,  but  did  not  give  entire  satisfaction. 
In  tlie  midst  of  the  constantly  reiterated 
declarations  and  denials  the  clergyman  was 
accused  of  Irregularities  in  ills  habits,  and 
this  again  called  forth  the  charge  that  ha 
was  not  all  he  seemed  to  be.  He  finally  re- 
signed  the  rectorship  of  the  Monumio/ntal 
church  and  went  to  a  city  in  the  extreme 
south.  Shortly  after  he  left  the  ministry  ho 
sanlc  out  of  sight  and  died  in  obscurity.  But 
oven  to  the  end  the  doubt  as  to  his  identity, 
hung  liicG  a  shadow  over  his  life,  and  when  , 
on  his  deathbed  his  last  words  were  a  de- 
nial—a patlietic,  heart-broken  denial— that 
he  was  Wilkes  Booth. 
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WILKES  UOOTll'S  DDIULE. 

The   Curlou.i   au«l  TihkIc   Story   oC   Kev. 
Juliu   G.   AriiiMtroni;. 

Rlohmond  i^etter  In  thu  Plilladelphla  Times. 

From  a  romantic  point  of  view  the  most 
Interesting  object  of  all  about  the  olil 
Monumental  Church  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  l3 
the  photograph  of  ^Vilkes  Booth's  double. 
It  hangs  In  a  dark  corner  of  the  old-faah- 
loneoj  vestry  room  and  represents  a  man  In 
the  prime  of  life,  standing  beside  a  table, 
his  long  clerical  garments  giving  him  in- 
creased height  and  dignity.  The  long 
-straight  hair  Is  brushod  straight  buck  from 
the  high,  broad  foreheail,  and  the  face- 
In  its  every  lineament— Is  said  to  be  the 
Image  of  Wilkes  Booth  as  he  wmild  have 
appeared  at  that  time.  The  resemblance  la 
certainly  most  remarkable — the  deep,  black 
eyes,  the  shape  of  chin,  mouth,  cheeks,  fore- 
head, eyebrows  and  nose — and  moreover 
there  Is  a  subtle  similarity  of  expression 
to  members  of  the  Booth  family  that  detles 
description. 

This  man  was  Rev.  John  G.  Armstron?, 
pastor  of  the  church  from  1878  to  1884. 
But  even  to  this  day  strange  rumors  of  the 
final  end  of  Wilkes  Booth  are  to  be  heard  In 
places  where  his  friends  and  intimates  lived 
and  talked  long  after  the  assassination  of 
President  I.ilncoln  had  passed  into  history. 
There  aro  tales  of  a  mysterious  grave,  of 
a  body  that  tallied  in  some  of  its  marks 
with  those  of  Wilkes  Booth  and  differed 
j  materially  in  others,  and  an  intangible  fab- 
!  rlc  of  supposition  built  about  a  series  of 
gossiped  incidents.  However  valueless 
these  may  be  historically,  they  show  an 
undercurrent  that  found  an  outbreak  in  the 
romance  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Monumental 
Church. 

The  likeness  of  Jlr.  Armstrong  to  Wilkes 
Booth  was  so  startling  that  some  people  who 
had  seen  both  men  found  it  hard  to  believe 
that  they  were  not  the  same.  The  preach- 
er's manner  might  be  called  dramatic.  His 
movements  and  gestures  had  the  repose 
and  breadth  that  most  actorp  acquire  In 
following  tlieir  art  and  living  and  working 
constantly  before  an  audience.  He  was, 
moreover,  slightly  lame,  as  Wilkes  Booth 
would  probably  have  been  in  consequence 
of  the  Injury  to  his  leg  sustained  in  jumping 
from  President  Ijincoln's  box.  Aside  from 
tills  fact,  Mr.  Armstrong's  manner,  voice 
and  temperament  led  to  the  conviction  that 
were  he  not  a  priest  ho  would  have  been 
a  great  actor.  It  is  said  that  ids  daughter 
did  subsequently  go  upon  the  stage  and  met 
witix  great  success. 

No  subject  of  discussion  was  mure  con- 
I  Btant  in  Richmond  tlian  the  possibility  that 

•  Mr.  Armstrong  and  Wilkes  Booth  were  one 
I  and   the  same  man.     Mr.  Armstrong  stren- 

•  uously  denied  the  identity,  but  such  denials 
could  not  silence  the  rumors.  There  seemed, 

1  moreover,  to  be  a  shadow  over  his  ante^ 
!  cedents.  He  came  to  Richmond  a  compara- 
tive stranger,  and  claimed  that  he  was  a 
I  priest  ordained  In  Ireland.  An  investlga- 
i  tlon  was  quietly  started  to  clear  up  the  facts 
as  to  his  past,  but  did  not  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. In  the  midst  of  the  constantly 
reiterated  declarations  and  denials  the 
clergyman  was  accused  of  irregularities  in 
his  habits  and  ^hls  again  called  forth  the 
charge  that  he. was  not  all  lie  see<nod  to 
he.  He  tinally -resigned  the  rectorship  ot 
Monumental  Church  and  went  to  a  city  In 
the  extreme  South.  Shortly  after  he  left 
the  ministry,  he  sank  out  of  sight  and  died  in 
obscurity.  But  even  to  the  end  the  doubt 
as  to  his  identity  hung  lii<e  a  shadow  over 
his  life,  and  when  on  his  deathbed,  his  last 
words  were  a  denial— a  pathetic,  heart- 
broken denial— that  he  was  Wilkes  Booth. 


IS  JOHN  WILKES  BOOTH, 

LINCOLN'S  SLAYER,  ALIVE? 

The     ReiTiarkable     Stopy    of    Christopher    Rilter, 

Boon     Companion    of  the    Assassin,    Related 

and  Corroborated  by  Prof.  Welch  man. 


My 


lUZPTSnXAC    SPECIAL. 

Anaorson,  Ind.,  Jan.  .SO.— At  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  In  this  city,  on  one  of  the  white 
beds,  lies  Christopher  C.  Kltter,  who  came 
hero  three-  months  a;;o  from  Cynthiana,  Ky. 
lAI'i:  is  passing  av/ay,  and  in  his  last  mo- 
ments lie  reiterate.s  thd  story  told  several 
years  ago.  In  wlueii  l.".  ui;cla.ri.d  thnt  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  the  slayer  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, is  yet  alive.  The  remarlcable  story 
was  discounted  by  the  a.ssertion  of  knowing 
ones  that  Kitter  was  suffering  from  an  ad- 
dled brain.  But  the  dyinj;  niiin  is  corrobo- 
rated in  ever}'  detail  that  he  ever  claimed  by 
Prof.  Louis  J.  Weichinaa  of  the  Normal 
Schcol  here.  Prof.  Welchman  and  Hitter 
j:ne\\'  each  otlier  v/ell  when  the  latter  was 
Booth's  boon  CMnpanion  In  Wa.shington,  D. 
C,  and  a  member  of  the  Golden  Circle. 

Prior  to  his  advent  in  the  interesting  part 
of  American  history,  Rittei-'s  life  is  a 
long  and  Intererftlng-  story.  It  is  cut  to  out- 
line, but  sullicient  it  is  to  know  that  his 
ijrandlathor  was  made  a  Gorman  nobleman 
in  the  first  part  of  the  ei?ntury  for  treat 
valor  when  Napoleon's  star  was  In  the 
zenith.  His  father,  however,  was  exiled  for 
being  a  member  of  a  revolutionary  society 
known  as  the  Sona  of  i''"recdom,  but  was 
later  x-estored  to  liis  estates  and  royalty 
threugli  the  kind  graces  of  Princess  Olga  of 
itussia.  who  was  then  in  the  pupil  of  Kiny 
Wilhei.m's  eye. 

Vonnji  .liittar  wci  r'-u.ved  iu-  Ibp.  .Oiyma" 
militiuy  service,  and  afti'r  a  long  series  of 
incident?;,  mot  John  NV'ilkiM  Booth  in  Stutt- 
gart, Gei-many,  in  ISU:;,  when  he  was  but  IS 
years  of  age.  There  Kitter  fell  in  love  with 
a  concert  singer.  Miss  Enoth,  whose  fathtr, 
together  with  Carl  Schurz  and  a  man  named 
Ko-urlinez,  who  Ifiter  became  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Illinois,  had  been  banished, 
with  his  father,  from  the  German  Empire, 
for  being  Identllied  With  tile  order  of  the 
Sons  of  J-'Yecdom. 

Booth  w;is  tliera  under  an  assumed  name, 
and  In  the  interest  of  the  Confederate 
States.  He  fell  in  lOve  with  iliss  Knoth's 
sister,  and  he  and  young  Bitter  became 
inseparable.  Booth  revealed  to  young  Bit- 
ter a  glorious  picture  of  the  tight  of  the 
South  against  the  North,  and  linally  re- 
vealed nis  identity  to  the  young  German. 
Yearned  to  Be  a  Soidiler. 
Being  a  master  of  military  instruction 
Ritter  became  wildly  infatuated  with  the 
Idea  of  accompanying  Booth  homo  and  laid 
The  matter  before  his  fatln-r,  but  tho  lat- 
ter had  Just  returned  from  his  exile  to 
the  United  States  and  he  was  a  Northern 
man  at  heurc.  Ho  forbade  his  son  to  leave 
Germanj-,  but  the  latter  finally  succeeded 
111  getting  a  passport  througli  another  name 
and.  elilpped  to  Baltimore,  uid  was  there 
met  by  Booth,  who  took  him  to  Cincin- 
nati and  then  to  X^exington,  where  he  en- 
listed in  the  Confederate  Army,  and  was 
iiiado   tin   olKcer. 

Ho  was  wounded  at  a  point  In  the  South 
three  montJis  later,  and  returned  later  to 
Germany  to  get  .ill-'.OOu  v.diioh  his  mother  had 
left  liim.  He  returned  to  BtUtimoro  and 
landCi:!  theru  March  Si,  IbOn— just  SO  days  pri- 
or to  the  astiii-slnation  of  Ahraham  Lincoln. 
He  was  nu'i.  by  tii.'i  companion,  Hijolh.  wlio 
was  pla>'iii,v  Lluie  at  die  liiin-.  He  accom- 
Iianied  Booth  to  Vv'ashinglon,  arriving  there 
on   tile   3d   of   April. 

Ho  v.asi  then  ttiken  by  Booth  into  the 
third  ."^tory  of  tlio  old  Pacilic  Hotel  and 
Jnlo  the  rooms  which  •\v'crt)  the  <iuarters  of 
tlio  Kjilglus  of  the  Golden  Circle.  There 
liH  met  in;jny;  anioiig  tluiu,  iu^  says,  was 
Kdwin  Bootii.  On  tlio  loth  ho  became  a 
member  of  the  Gouieu  CIrcK-  by  siiecial 
dispensation,  liiou.gh  ho  was  then  six 
months  under  age.  He  ■wiis  coniluclei 
through  by  John  U'ilUes  Booth,  and  it  was 
llio  cilstom  for  tlu'  two  llui:i  Lilliliated  to 
be    joined     together    bv    a    siiecial    vow,    as 


•Jonathan"  and  "David,"  a-id  with  dag- 
gers at  heart  were  sworn  to  .stand  by  each 
other  under  any  and  all  circumstances  for 
a  period  of  30  j-ears,  as  well  as  to  fultiU 
all   obligattona   of   the   order. 

liitter  soon  found  tlrxt  there  was  a  circle 
within    tills    circle-,    and    the    ne.-it   night    he 
was  askt^d  to  join  it,  it  lieiiig  explained  that 
the  iiurporse  of  tliis  order  was  to  kidnap  the 
President    and    lake   him    to   an   old   ehiiteau 
otit    of    Wujohington    then    used    as    a    n-sort 
and  to  later  take  him  out  to  sea  until  legiis- 
j      lativ-3    enacUnient    wa.s    forced    through    in- 
I      sui-ing  tlie  payment  for  all  negr(..i.-s  to  be  set 
!      free.      Ritter    refused    to    go    into    this,    al- 
though he  was  assured  tliat  Booth  was  one 
I      of  tho  leader;;.     This  ijropo'ltlon   was  made 
;      to  hiin  by  Liav'o  Harrold,  who  was  i-.\e'-tiled 
'       for    his    part    In    the    assassination    of    the 
President. 

TIi:iit   Fatal   Mght. 

As  u  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  Htb,  Booth 

and    Ritter    were    togelher    in    the    Pacillc 

Hotel.    Booth  asked  liim  to  go  down  to  "the 

I      dagos,"    a    place    well    known,    and    get    an 

I      oyster  stew   with  htm.     While  there   Booth 

I      said  to  him  that  It  was  very  probable  that 

I      ho  would  want  to  start  very  soon  for  Bra:;il 

I     .to  see  "those  girls"  of  theirs,     the  two  iliss 

lilnoths,  having  joined  their  exiled  lather  in 

Brazil.     Hu  iji>kod  Itiiter  if  hi-  would  go  with 

hirn,  and  the  latter  replied  "Ves,  1  guess." 

When  leaving  the  place  Booth  sriid  to  him, 
"Ritter,  1  «ill  i^robably  want  some  money 
to-night — a  great  deal— can  I  have  itV"  Rit- 
ter thought  it  was  for  poker,  for  he  had 
made  him  several  loans  for  that  pui-pose, 
and  at  one  time  BootU  owed  bhn  $t.5oiJ  ani.1 
had  paid  him.  He  asaured  him  ho  could  have 
all  he  wanted  at  the  asking.  Booth  seemed 
relieved  and  turnea  and  was  aboul  to  ledve 
for  the  theater,  where  he  was  to  take  part  in 
a  benelit  for  Laura  Doming  that  night,  when 
I  he  came  closer  to  ilitter  and  sjid,  "I  wish 
you  would  be  sure  to  be  at  tlie  rooms  to- 
night at  10  o'cJock."  Hu  Nvus  then  joined  by 
Roljcrt  E.  Stinton  and  the  two  A\  ent  to  the 
theater. 

In  Stlnton's  pocket  there  was  the  revolver 
with  which  Bootli  killea  Ijincoln.  Ritter 
went  to  tho  Golden  Eagle  Rooms  and  got  in 
a  game 'of  "sixty-six."  He  was  a  v.innei- 
and  got  up  from  the  table  live  minutes  to 
10.  He  went  to  the  window,  and,  heiirlng  a 
great  noise  on  the  street,  lifud  it  and  heard 
tiiat   Lhicolii    had   been   murdered. 

Hu  closed  It  and  sat  down  to  wait  for 
Bootii. 

Ten  mlnutei-:  passed,  in;d  the  hands  were 
just  at  live  minutes  aCier  10,  wlien  the  door 
ilew  open,  and  John  Wilkes  Booth  stood  In 
the  entrance. 

"Men,"  ho  said,  "I  have  killed  Lincoln.  I 
have  this  night  done  a  greiit  deed  for  hu- 
manity," and,  turning  to  Ritter,  he  said, 
"David,  will  you  stay  with  me?" 

The  terrible  oath  administered  a  few 
nights  previous  loomed  u|j  befoi-e  Rilter  in 
a  new  and  a-s\  f ul  ligiit.  Stepping  up  to  his 
side,  Ritter  ."aid,  as  he  gave  him  his  hand, 
"I  will." 

TIse    Assa.s.sin'M    Kllfjht. 

"Then  go,"  said  Booth,  "to  Kolb  d-  l^'ox's 
stable  and  g'et  three,  horses,  and  be  sure  to 
g.-t  Elaxie,  and  In'ing  them  lu  tlie  rear  of 
the  dago's."  Piftoon  minutes  later  the 
horsc-j  were  there,  and  Booth  came  out  of 
hiding.  He  had  liobert  E.  Stinton  with  him 
^md  the  t'hree  went  into  a  room  where  the 
elothing  of  three  ])laster.-is  was  lying. 
They  remoced  their  own  and  donned  these 

They  then  started  fur  Dr.  Mi:dd's,  a  well- 
knov;n  Confederate  sj-mputhlzer,  whose 
place  was  south  of  Washington  on  tlie  Un- 
dergiouiid  route.  Jjoolh  suffered  greatly 
from  hi.^  ankle.  The)-  came  to  two  i-oaus 
brauchin.;/  off,  and,  the  niyht  being  dark, 
they  took  the  wrong  one  of  these  by  mis- 
lake.  They  v,-ent  rn.3ny  miles  before  tli.'y 
found  llu-y  wen- lost,  but  were  linally  din  ci- 
ed  to  Thomas  Jones'  hou.se.  Jones  was  one 
of  Mudd'.:  overseers,  ili  re  they  sta>  eil  tor 
Heveral  days.  Secret  .'f'M'vice  was  opeiu-d  up 
bvtv.evii  tiK-re  and  W.u  ainglon,  and  Booth 
v.-as  kept  oloseb  in  toucli  with  what  was  go- 
ing on. 

Two  of  (he:-.;'  nn-.-seugii-s  were  Edward 
l''o-;  ijnd  Duvf  IL'.rroIil.  Booth  was  i;reatly 
worriid  over  |-.a\-iag  left  his  discai-ded  suit 
in  Washington.  U  eouluined  i):ipers  which 
would  incriminate  mmi.x-  otlurs.  and  which 
wei'.'  also  of  til.'  ,-;ri-::lesi  nec>i-,sii\  to  liim. 
It  was  arranged  thai  Pox  and  llarrolu  Were 
to  lion  the  clot  lu.s. -the  lornu-r  Booth's  and 
the  I.Mlcr  Unier'^— arid  \n  vi'i-  io  nie.u  them 
oa  the  morning  oi'  the  ^d  at  Kichlil's  barn. 


IS  miles  distant,  it  necoming  ajiparent  that 
the  Joiies  house  was  not  altogether  safe  any 
longer. 

At  dusk  on  the  ni^-ht  oi  the  22d.  Jones  and 
Ritter  put  Bootii  on  a  horse  and 
made  waj-  to  llK'  ferry,  where  thi-y 
wero  forced  to  abandon  the  ani- 
i-.'il.  The  were  then  H  miles  from 
tlie  barn.  It  had  been  raining  and  the 
ground  was  very  mu.ldy,  the  mud  very 
s;icky,  and  although  the  two  almost  carried 
Bootii,  mud  accumulated  on  his  shoes  so 
as  to  draw  the  half-mended  bones  out  of 
)iiace  and  made  them  vi-ry  painful.  When 
tijibt  mile.'i  av.-ay  llicj-  sought  refuge  in  an 
old  hul.  knov.n  a^  Elizabeth's  hut.  Ritter 
lilt  ssod' his  wounds. 

The  next  morning  a  man,  whom  Ritter  did 

not  know,  entered  tlie  hut  and  said:  "Booth, 

yon   are   a   dead    man— you     was     killed   at 

Rlchter's  two   hours   asro." 

It  was  then  explained  that  Fox  and  Har- 

loici  nad  arrived  at  the  bini  in   the  elolhes 

of  Booth  and   Ritter.  l''ox';>  liorse  had  kicivCil 

him,  and  he  v.  as  lame.    liar. old  had  helped 

him    to    the    barn,    aiid    they    v.  eri-   seen    to 

enti  r.    The    re.ft    i.-s    krowii    as    told    in    ihe 

di-.ali    of    John    ^Vi!kes      Booth.      Box    and 

j  Booth  weie  remarkauly  alike  in  appears  me, 

the  forTi;i-r  even   li;ivin.s  a  scar  on   his  .lecli 

I  likij    the   li-.ie    on    Booth's   neck,    iie   had    on 

i  j^Lolii's  clothes  and'looked  every  Inch  lik-; 

I  h:m. 

!  'I  he  JT.'i.i/'U  reward  h.i.Mt<  u^d  th,?  f'ijj.  the 
'  remains  wci  e  i;.i.nrcd  and  Booth  was  dead 
to  till:  world.  Booth  swore  I  lie  man  to  se- 
I  cr.  ey,  and  ho  left  the  cottage  or  luit  imnic- 
j  di.il elv'.  They  rcftt-d  there  for  several  ilays 
until   Booth's   leg   was  asaln   healed. 

tm   May   U  they   sailed  out  of  the  port   of 
Philadelphia,   bound   for  South  America.   Off 
Trinidad    tiie    boat     look    tire  and  was  run 
a^iiorv,     From    here   they   went   oveiland   to 
tlio    Amazon,    theiiv'f    up    t'le    Amazon    and 
j  tlu-n   ijy  rail  and   overland     to  Biira,   whi-n; 
I  t.'iey  were  met  by  Andrew  Enoth.   I  he  Cer- 
i  man    exile,    and    his    daughters.    Two    days 
i  luler    lUtler    wa.^:    married,    and    Booth,    re- 
1  covering    from    his    injuiy    late    in    the    fall, 
was    also    married,    to    the    .--.ister.    To-day. 
says  Kitter,  John  Wilkes  llooih  is  Enos,  tlio 
great   Sontli    .Vncrlcan   actor.     lOnos  is   tak- 
en   from    lOnoth,    the   wife's    name.     Bitter's 
wife   Wi's   killi-d    in   ;■    runaway,    and   u,   iVw 
yeais  a:;o  he  returned  to  the  XJiilted  States. 
He  landed  in  Anderson  three  months  ago. 
Ritter     Is     C<>rrobor:ite«l. 

Such  i.s  the  story,  hut  the  corrobor.ttlon 
of  it  is  interesting.  It  will  be  remembered 
ihat  Lewis  ,1.  AVeichman,  a  studeiir,  who 
li\ed  at  the  Surialt  home  in  Washington, 
was  the  man  who  yave  the  test;mon.\'  which 
sent  the  Suir.itl.*--.  liaiiold,  Paine  Hid  others 
to  the  '.jallows.  Weiclininn  ilisappi'areil 
shortly  atterwards  and  ha;^  not  been  he;:id 
oi  sinir  Be  is  now  troi.  \Veieiiiiiciii  vf 
the  Anderson  Normal  Observatory.  Among 
tho  people  whom  Ritter  met  in  Washington 
was  Wtrichman.  An  intimacy  sprang  up  be- 
tween thi-m.  A  mnnlh  ago,  Ritter  entered 
a  n-.-^taurant  iu  tnis  city.  Ht-  was  turning 
to  go  out  when  he  heard  a  man  speak.  He 
had  not  heard  that  voice  for  31  years,  but 
he   turned   and    looked   at   the   owner. 

He   then   went    up    to    him   and    i-xiending 
lii.s    iuind    said,     "How    do    you    do,     W'lich- 
man'.'"     The    latter    looked    up   and    said.    "I 
bi-lleve  I  do  not  know  you."    "Well,  look  at 
this,    llien,"  and   saying  this   he  unbuttoned 
his   coat   and   with    his    thumb    nail    r.ijiped 
up  a  triangular  watch  charm.     AVeiciimans 
face  showed  excitement.     "Are  you   Ritier- 
spur?"     "No,  my  name  is  Ritter  now."  The 
next    day    they    met    iind    in    private    went  : 
osi-r   the   strange   case.     The   watch   charm  ' 
was   a  peculiar   one.     It   had    Greek    letters  1 
on  one  side  and  was  a  gift  from  Booth.     It 
was    lliroiith    this    charmel    that    the    story 
now    reaches    the    public.  . 

There,  is  another  incident  which  has  con-  | 
nection  with  the  case.  Booth  had  a  mis-  , 
Iress  when  in  AVaslilngton.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Senator.  Thirty-five  days 
after  Booth  left  AN'ashington  she  gave  birih 
to  a  child.  Later  she  was  married.  Booth 
sent  her  IJ.sOt)  a  year  as  an  allowance  to  the 
child.  Her  husband  ditd.  This  money  was 
put  on  di'posit  In  the  Cincinnati  S.-ivln(,s 
Bank.  Later  she  was  again  married.  In 
a  brown-stone  front  in  Brooklyn  lives  a 
gi'ass  wido\N'.  Her  husband  learned  the 
secret  of  her  lilrth.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
John  AAilkes  Booth,  and  with  his  some  of 
Kfntucl<y's  noblest  blood  courses  through 
her  Veins.  After  stinton's  ileath,  the  i^jo 
from  Booth  to  the  mother  haei  been  paid 
annually  by  Bitter.  His  days  on  e.trlh  are 
at  a  close.  What  the  I'iiture  of  this  com- 
Ijli.ation   may   be  no  one  knows. 
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Mystery  in  Life  of  Man 
Who  Said  He  Killed  Lincoln 

Daniel  E.  George,  thr^-^i^icide,  Who  Claimed 

To  Be  John  Wilkes  Booth,  Had  a 

Strange  History. 

RESEMBLANCE  TO  ^§^WAS  REMARKABLE 

,     •      nwi^homTwh^  Knew  the   Brilliant.  Moody   and 
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Dying  Statement. 
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his   deathbed   confession. 

,,e  Idea.   ->l-/r ^.^U  ^rou'ndin.  his 
t"orbetl   and   that  the  lana 
death  are  a  r-art  of  history. 

Others,  mor*  -^o"^'-^-^-"''^  .;f;,  .  .J  ciroum- 
ing  together  the  man  ^>-^^  ,^^^,  ,,ielde. 
stances  -o""«^'f,^^.'^^^,!;'^:  osti^atecl  the 
and    the    more    the      l^^'-^^^  ,^,un,^  the,- 
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^as  a  familiax  tlgare  i"  ^"''-'^'  ^^^  ^  ^Wbed 
Vnld     and   his    confession    on    his    aeauiuc 
S.at  he  w^  aohn  ^VilUes  Boot!,  to^'--  ^^ 
,,  now  ci'-overed  he  hor     a  --    ^^..i.^r^ 

semblance,  created  a  ^.-^.-au:l 
^r—:;::d  that  he  had  eUided  the  on- 
cers after  the  '^--f^^.tt'^lncogid  o,'      raveUlnS 
"^■■George's"    first    conf.' 


1  „^  nf  him  speakinf?  of 
:mber  of  mm     ;      ,       „.,,s 


^''■•N"do  1  remember  oiu.".--  "he  ^.;,.s 
hls'^^s.  life  and  ^J-;;"^^:;;,! a' th-  ^m^-  ^' 
other  than   D.   L-  ^^V^'"  t„    die 
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dilate,    and    bi-lK\(u 
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his  i'ed-^y'^;;|^;'uniV'he  Sj'zed  at 
mirror.  .1^  "^ J'"";  .  Retra  said  .she  c 
in  the  mirror_  ,^J'",^,.s  dilate,  and 
the   pupils    of    '\'!;,.,;f:  ,,,,      B,-i-oming   uneus>. 

,,e  had  taken  n^"'  ?'"' -mrt^^''  '''"'  ^  ''"^  iVl 
she  went  down  ■''^^'''^fl.Ji  iu>  drank  it.  He 
coff.e  and  ln«>f ^':'i,,  ""^o  send  for  a  doctor 
SV;e'C::tr^n^^;tLN°/sVo   m.ke   some   more 
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Mrs.    Harpe;-    slates   that    ^"^  ^J         ^.i^ 
In  Kl  Reno,   where  ^^  was   boau.ub  ^^^.^ 

family  named  Simmons    v.    h  .s^mc  m 
of   which   she   was    int-imaU.      »  J  „^.,.  ^^  i,,. 
acQuamUince  wit     h    "  >^^;  ;'  ;^.^„,  v/hat    h„ 
li.vrt   him   a   aineieiii.   yii.^-  «..>=    ,n'i' 

l-'^pi^sented    lUniself   to^l-/{:^   ^f  only 
trie.      Although    >i\ .,^^^  " 'was   of   far   more 
palmer   of   houses     > ;.^  ,',^  .^^ "^     and   in   con- 
than   the  ordinary   It  t^lllBj"^;^;        ^  moment 

;^^rrjr?al^sW|;^^d^.-j^,,„,. 

.aYem.^t?  ^^s^r^et^s  %^^  Europe.  ...la 

and  Africa.  „,„,.i,-.  with  whom  he  cared 

There  were  few  people  wun^  ^._jg 

to   have   fhi-^hlnB  to   do      ^^hoa^^^i  ^^^.^^^^ 

gloomy,  though  ^^i'"]  f„  "s^^ngs  and  reoeat 
up,  sing  snatches  of  st,M,e.  song.  (j^i,.i.ble 
scenes  from  Shakespeaie  in  ^in  gj^^j^^^- 
manner.  He  was  v._.U  ^^^^-\^  ^^.^A  an- 
I'Wy^'quesUons  with  c,uolallons. 
Had    Been    «u    Aelor. 
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ri    ine    best   man    that    ever 
...,ed  hlni' who  it   was  and  he  an- 
swered, ;Al>'"';-;y'J,,^'lV'°T' thought  projntbly 
••1   couldu  L  belh\e  u  f^nld:— 'Uout 

l,r    w.is    -'}'L.e    ,.    *^.   ".te'vou   cannot  b.-llcve 
.loubl   if.  It  IS  U.ut.       ^'„-„„i„(j   to   (lie 
il.    but    it    is  ,true^   ,,,nu^h.v  was  rich 
fr.w   minutes.   .    "V    ,"i    '.ft  ii   in  book  t 
,,adwnltenh;sl    e.in     Utj^    ,vould    be   pub, 

V,^,^V'^Ie'";idheWas.^.   Will 

VirKc,  ^peculiar   h.ino 
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he   might    have   he 

llttl.'  of  the  past.  . 

Wlun  the  surgeons  exanilned  hl'",j7'^> 
mund  his  les  broken  In  the  same  mamcr 
and  In  the  same  place  as  wa^  "''^l' %  box 
the  actor  Jumped  from  the  Pres  dent  s  box 
In  Ford's  lbe.tr>-.  having  murd.ied  Ihc  na 
lions  hriil.  Tluy  al-o  slal.-d  thai,  t-coig-. 
was  luaclicallv  lb.-  age  that  Booth  ^v<>>;'  ^  he 
at  this  time  were  the  bitter  HvlnS-  The  in 
tire  siugical  Investigation  backed  up  the 
St  1  iiiiii-nt  of  the  dying  man.  , 

The  aith  lilies  then  began  to  look  around 
for"  ome  oil'  wlio  could  identify  the  remainH, 
lo  a;?;^-taln  it  po.ssible  If  the  man  w;as  Boolh^ 
Tlie  hrsl  man  to  attempt  to  ge_t  hold  of  In 
such  a  case  was.  of  course,  Bos  on  Lo^bett 
who  alwavs  had  tho  cr.nilt  ot  killing  Booth 
in  tlu^  burning  barn,  near  Port  Koyal.  \  a., 
soon  alter   the  assiisslnatlon. 

Deleruiined  to  Die. 
George  had  evidently  determined  to  die.  for 
he  made  more  than  one  atleinpt  before  suc- 
ceeding. In  Kl  Heno.  several  days  prior  to 
klllhig  himself  In  E^nid.  he  took  poison.  I>ut 
plivsicians  were  called  In  time  to  save  him. 
Tile  storv  of  his  suicide  In  Enid  at  the  Grand 
Avi-nue  Hotel  is  told  by  a  citizen  of  that 
place  as  follows:—  ,,      ^         .  ,  , 

••George  had  been  in  Enid  off  and  on.  for 
about  .six  week.s.  He  arose  as  usual  on 
the  morning  of  his  suicide,  and  came  down 
to  breakfast,  going  out  Immediately  after- 
ward, presumably  for  a  stroll.  Ho  returnee, 
shortlv,  wrote  a  letter  at  hl.s  desk  ;uid 
started  upstairs  to  his  room.  Turning,  he 
informed  the  clerk  that  he  would  go  to  hi.s 
room  for  a  nap  and  to  call  him  if  he  did  not 
awaken  in  time  for  dinner.  About  lialf  an 
hour  afterward  a  wild  cry  startled  the  entire 
hotel  and  the  people  ran  to  George's  room, 
locating  the  scene  of  trouble.  Ho  expired 
soon  afterward  and  il  is  supposed  that  he 
'    took    poison  " 
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In  the  will  left  by  George  he  named  George 
E.  Smith,  of  Colfax,  Iowa,  as  one  of  tho 
legates  and  executor.  Mr.  Smith  wa.s  sum- 
moned, but  upon  his  arrival  .seemed  to  be  as 
much  M  a  loss  as  to  the  identify  of  the  dead 
man  as   every   oiu    els.'.  „     .  .         .j 

Keg.irdlng  George  being  Booth.  Smith  sud 
he  was  la  possession  of  no  secrets  and 
would  only  draw  an  inference  from  the 
statements  he  had  heard.  «    -,     ,   u       ..r 

••He  may  be  Booth,"  answeriHl  Smith.  1 
don't  know.  A  man  of  his  experience  could 
have  been.  I  lia\e  known  him  only  about  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  can  say  that  he  was  an 
extensively  travelled  man.  unusually  well 
Iiost.tl.    To  me  he  confided  but   little  of  hl^ 

^'^Sniith  held  conferencss  wiUv  the-  caiinty 
authorities  and  left  for  home  wiyhout  mak- 
ing anv  disposition  of  the  body.  I' rlends  of 
the  d.Md  man  state  that  he  had  received 
monev   regularly   from   unknown   sources. 

\.  search  for  a  fae-simlle  of  Booth's  hand- 
writing was  rewarded  by  finding  it  in  a  t^^.,.y 
of  Harper's  Pictorial  History  of  the  C«\  II 
War.  The  rcsotnhlance  between  that  and 
the  handwriting  of  the  Enid  suicide  Is  start- 
ling.      ' 


,nothermar;Vcci;agai,.-and,woluUf-^^ 
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Mrs.  Simmons.  -'^A "f,Vs   ^.Jg.n-diiig     G.oi;ge 
Btoi-y.      l»-'-""'\  '"n^,       d  9.  i.^d..  and  call'd 
^.^^"^iMlV'^a'pr'    A   nold     Vy    -horn    he    was 
physician,    .i    *-■»  ■ 
restored. 
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Remarkable  Statement  Made 

by  a  Suicide  Before 

He  Died. 


ST.  LOTUS,  Jan.  21.— A  Guthrie,  Okla., 
dl.spatch  to  the  St.  Louis  Star  says: 

D.  E.Geoi-.?e,a  wealthy  resident  of  the  | 
Td-iltory,    committed    suicide    ut    Enid,  \ 
Okla.,   and   Just   prior   to   hi."  death   an-  | 
nouncc-d    himself      to    be    John     Wilkes  ■ 
Uooth,    the    assassin    of    President    Lin-  | 
coin.     He   stated    that   he    had    success- 
fully  eluded    the  officers   after   shootinff 
Lincoln,  and  had  since  remained  Incog- 
nito.   His  statement  caused  a  sensation 
and  an  investigation  was  made. 

Surgeons  examined  the  body  and 
stated  the  man  to  be  of  the  age  Booth 
would  be  at  this  time,  and  announced 
that  his  leg  was  broken  in  the  same 
place  and  in  the  shme  manner  as  that 
of  Booth,  after  Jumping  from  the  Presi- 
dent's box.  In  Ford's  Theater,  after  the 
assassination. 

All  the  time  George  has  received 
money  regularly  from  unknown  sources, 
and  telegrams  ask  that  the  body  be 
held  for  identification. 

It  Is  claimed  that  one  telegram  came 
'  from  the  address  "George  E.  Smith, 
Colfax,  lo.,"  the  same  source  as  the 
mysterious  money  remittances.  Smith 
Is  mysterious  to  every  one  in  Oklaho- 
ma. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Enid  he  Is  re- 
ported to  have  commanded  that  no 
other  persons  be  allowed  to  view  the  re, 
mains,  and  promised  to  return  for  the 
body  later. 

George  committed  suicide  in  the 
Grand  Avenue  Hotel,  at  Enid,  by  tak- 
ing poison.  He  previously  attempted 
suicide  at  El  Reno.  A  letter  found  In 
his  pocket  Is  addressed  "To  whom  It 
may  concern,"  and  sets  aside  a  former 
will  which  he  made,  although  Its  con- 
tents are  not  known  here. 

He  was  worth  $30,000,  owning  prop- 
erty In  El  Reno,  Oklahoma,  and  In  Dal- 
las, Tex.,  and  owned  a  lease  on  60y  acres 
In  Indian  Territory.  He  carried  $5000 
Insurance.  No  reason  for  the  aulclde 
was  given.  George  maintained  to  his 
attendants  that  he  was  Booth,  and  his 
general  appeai'ance  closely  resembled 
that  of  the  murderer  of  Lincoln. 

History  states  that  Booth  was  killed 
in    a   Virginia    barn,    and    that    his    re- 


He  Also  Saw  Booth's  Body. 

Editor  JCiening  Afuu . 

I  notice  your  article  In  .Sunday's 
NEWS  on  John  Wilkes  Booth's  death, 
and  wls-'h  tn  corroborate  Capt.  Ouen.s' 
.statement  in  the  main.  I  was  one  of 
the  crew  of  the  monitor  Mahopac.  Wo 
laid  at  the  dock  in  Washington  Navy 
Yard,  alongside  of  the  monitor  Mon- 
tauk.  We  were  ordered  out  into  the 
stream,  to  take  on  board  the  con.spira- 
tors  and  Booth's  body,  but  bulng  slight- 
ly aground,  and  the  Montauk  having 
her  heavy  guns  out  and  lying  on  the 
dock,  she  was  ordered  out  In  our  place. 
I  saw  Booth's  body  lying  on  her  deck 
during  the  day,  and  saw  the  sailors 
kick  It  as  they  would  a  dog,  as  the 
Montauk  was  not  over  20  or  30  fathoms 
away  from  us. 

GEORGE  A.  HAWLEY, 
First-class   fireman   on   board   the  U.    S. 

Monitor  Mahopao  in  ISC-l-ri. 

Canaseraga,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  26,  1903. 
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Oklahoma  Man  Claimed  to  Be 
John  Wilkes  Booth. 


Story  of  Mysterious  Suicide  at  Enid 
Excites    Interest,    Many   lielleviii^ 
He  Was  Keally  the  Assassin- 
Bore  Uesemblance  to  liootlj. 

Oiithiie,  Okla  ,  FlIj.  S.— Was  P^niel 
E.  Gt-'ortjc,  ^vllo  connnitti.M,l  suklJe  in 
Enid  a  few  days  "i'o,  reuUy  John 
\A'illi:es  Booth,  the  asdusi-in  oL'  I'lesi- 
dent  Lincoln,  aa  he  declaicd  on  liis 
diathbed  confession?  Some  scoff  at 
tile  idea,  saying  Booth  was  shot  by 
Bofjton  Corbett  and  thai  the  facts  sur- 
roundlng-  his  death  are  a  part  of  his- 
tory. 

Others,  mors  conservative,  have  been 
Ijleclng  tOu'Cthcr  the  many  mysterious 
circumstances  connected  with  this 
strange  suicide,  and  the  more  they  have 
investigated  the  e:aiaordinary  stoi'y 
the  more  Inclined  they  are  to  believe  it, 
in  spite  of  an  apparent  effort  to  hush 
the  matter  up  or  to  make  It  appear 
that  t^.eorge  could  by  no  possibility  have 
been  Booth. 

George  has  been  a  resident  of  the  ter- 
ritory for  several  yeais  and  he  had 
always  been  well  supplied  with  money, 
the  origin  of  which  no  one  linew.  From 
some  mysterious  source  he  received 
regular  remittances.  He  was  a  fa- 
miliar figure  In  Guthrie,  El  Ueno  and 
Enid,  and  his  confession  on  his  death- 
bed that  he  was  John  Wilkes  Booth,  to 
whom  it  Is  now  discovered  he  bore  a 
remarkable  resemblance,  created  a  pro- 
found sensation  in  thoso  localities. 

He  announced  that  he  had  eluded  the 
oflicers  after  the  assassination  of  Lin- 
coln and  had  since  remained  incognito, 
liaveling  much,  but  always  under  an 
assumed  name. 

'•George's"  first  confession  that  he 
was  Booth  was  made  to  Mrs.  Harper, 
wife  of  the  minister  of  the  First  Metho- 
dist church,  of  Eni  1.  He  told  her: 
"I  killed  the  best  man  that  ever  lived— 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

Mrs.  Harper  states  that  she  met 
George  in  El  Iteno.  where  he  was 
boarding  with  a  family  named  Sim- 
mons, with  some  members  of  which 
was  intimate.  She  says  her  ac- 
ciuaintancu  Vvlth  lilnT-r,-ov.ld  lead.  ho,,  tn 
believe  him  a  different  person  from 
what  he  represented  himself  to  be. 
He  was  eccentric.  Although  he  claimed 
to  be  only  a  painter  of  houses,  yet  he 
was  of  far  more  intelligence,  and  in 
conversation  would  discuss  subjects  of 
moment  with  the  greatest  ability  and 
skill. 

He  told  frequently  of  his  visits  to 
Jerusalem,  of  his  travels  through  Eu- 
rope, Asia  and  Africa. 

There  were  few  people  with  whom 
he  cared  to  have  anything  to  do.  Gen- 
erally he  was  gloomy,  though  at  times 
he  would  brighten  up,  sing  snatches  of 
stage  songs  and  repeat  scenes  from 
Shakespeare  In  an  adndrable  manner. 
He    was    well    versed    in    Shakespeare, 


so  much  BO  that  otter  he  would  answer 
questions  with  ijuotatlons. 

HAD  BEEN  AN  ACTOR. 

At  one  time  the  young  people  of  El 
Reno  had  a  play  of  some  kind  and, 
one  of  the  actors  becoming  111,  George 
lined  the  place.  He  said  he  had  acted 
l^^  p'ays  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
and  m  that  way  he  was  Induced  to  take 
the  part.  "He  told  me,"  h^'V^  JMrs. 
Harper,  -he  had  played  in  Dallas,  Tex. 

"Regarding  his  people,"  says  Mrs. 
Harper  "he  told  different  stories.  One 
time  he  said  his  father  was  a  doctor 
and  that  he  and  a  brother  were  the 
only  children;  that  his  mother  marr  ed 
ft^ain  and  two  half-brothers  were  liv- 
ing in  Indian  Territory,  their  name 
being  Smith,  and  that  he  had  property 
In  that  territory.  He  was  subject  to 
fits  of  melancholy.  He  was  extremely 
sensitive,  quick  tempered,  rather  excit- 
able. ,  ,  T        4. 

"He  seemed  very  lonely  and  said  at 
another  time  he  had  not  a  relative  In 
the  world.  He  said  he  had  nevi-r  mar- 
ried There  seemed  to  be  something 
continually  on  his  mind,  about  which 
he  studied,  and  It  made  him  miserable. 
He  longed  to  have  one  understand  he 
was  In  trouble  and  appreciated  sym- 
pathy. He  remained  with  the  Sim- 
mons family  three  y^-ars,  saying  he 
had  never  been  before  where  people 
treated  him  so  kindly. 

"Never  do  I  remember  of  him  speak- 
ing of  his  past  life  and  insinuating 
that  he  was  other  than  D.  E.  George 
until  the  time  he  thought  he  was  goim;- 
to  die  That  was  about  the  middle  of 
last  April. 

"George  had  gone  uptown  and  re- 
turned shortly,  entering  a  room  where 
Mrs.  Simmons,  Mrs.  Beers  and  myself 
were  seated.  He  made  a  remark  re- 
garding the  weather,  then  went  up 
stairs;  in  about  fifteen  minutes  he  call- 
ed lor  us  «<.i.u  salu;  l  iccl  a.s  if  I  am 
going  to  be  very  sick."  He  was  lying 
on  his  bed.  Finally  he  asked  me  to 
get  him  a  mirror.  For  some  time  he 
gazed  at  himself  In  the  mirror.  Mrs. 
Beers  said  she  could  see  the  pupils 
of  his  eyes  dilate  and  believed  he  had 
taken  morphine.  Becomlngr  uneasy 
she  went  downstah-s,  and  made  him 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  insisted  until  he 
drank  it.  He  made  her  promise  not 
to  send  for  a  doctor.  She  went  down- 
stairs to  make  some  more  coffee. 
CONFESSES    ON    HIS      DEATHBED. 

"It  was  then  that  he  called  me  to 
his  side,  saying:  "I  have  something  to 
tell  you;  I  am  going  to  die  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  I  must  tell  some  one.  I 
believe  you  are  a  friend  and  I  don't 
believe  you  would  do  anything  to  in- 
jure me.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
I  was  anything  but  an  ordinary  pain- 
ter? I  killed  the  best  man  that  ever 
lived.'  I  asked  him  who  It  was  and 
he   answered,    'Abraham    Lincoln.' 

"I  couldn't  believe  it.  I  thought 
probably  he  was  out  of  his  head.  He 
said:  'Don't  doubt  It;  it  is  true;  I 
see  you  cannot  believe  It,  but  It  is 
true.  I  am  going  to  die  In  a  few  min- 
utes.' He  told  me  he  was  rich  and 
had  written  his  life  and  left  It  in 
book  form,  and  that  after  his  death 
it  would  be  published.  He  said  he  \\  as 
J.  AVllkes  Booth,  and  taking  a  pencil 
and  pai)er  wrote  it  down— a  large,  pe- 
culiar hand.  He  St-emed  to  be  perfectly 
rational  when  talking  with  me;  he 
knew  me  and  knew  where  he  was,  and 
really  thought  he  was  about  to  die. 
He  asked  me  to  keep  his  s<-eiet  until 
after  he  was  dead,  adding:  'If  anyone 
would      find    out    now    that    I   was   J. 


"Wilkes  Booth  they  «ould  take  me  out 
and  hang  me,  and  the  people  who  love 
me  so  well  would  despise  mo.' 

"George  told  me  that  men  in  high 
official  life  hated  Lincoln  and  prom- 
ised him  a  great  reward  if  he  and  an- 
other man  v.'ould  kill  Lincoln,  Seward 
and   others. 

t;eorge  said  tile  KUtjK-ns.-  of  pu.;- 
sibility  of  b..-ing  delected  all  the  time 
was  sometldng  awful.  He  said 
he  had  tiaveled  since  all  over  Europe, 
Africa  and  Asia.  He  said  his  life  was 
miserable,  that  Mrs.  Surratt  was  in- 
nocent, and  he  v.as  responsible  for  her 
death  ond  that  of  several  others. 

"George  said  he  was  devoted  to  act- 
ing, but  had  to  gi\'e  tliat  up  because  on 
the  stage  he  would  be  detected.  The 
fact  that  he  must  lefraln  from  the 
Klage,  wiien  he  so  desired  to  act,  made 
him  restleris.  He  remained  abroad,  he 
said,  until  he  became  an  old  man,  then 
returned,  doing  painting,  carpentering, 
bookkeeping  and  at  times  ecen  ventur- 
on  the  stage.  Ih-  said  he  had  plenty 
of  money,  but  was  compelled  to  work 
to  keep  his  mind  occupied." 

Mm.  Simmuns,  according  to  ilr.s. 
Harper's  story,  became  anxious  re- 
gai'din  Creocge  when  he  first  at- 
tempted suicide,  and  called  a  physi- 
cian, a  Dr.  Arnold,  by  whom  he  was 
restored. 

WOIHtlED  BY  ADAIISSIONS. 

"He  was  very  anxious  for  weeks  re- 
garding what  he  had  told  me,"  says 
l\Irs.  Harper.  "I  answered  him  that  he 
liad  told  me  nothing  of  Importance, 
although  he  seemed  to  know  better.  He 
saw  mo  looking  at  a  picture  of  Lin- 
coln and  asked  me  why  I  was  looking 
at  it.  1  told  him  I  had  always  admir- 
ed Ijlncoln.  He  regarded  me  with  such 
a  fierce  look,  saying:  'Is  that  the  only 
reason  that  you  ha\  e  for  looking  for 
it?'  A  peculiar  e.xpression  came  over 
his  face,  he  turned  a  little  pale,  his 
eyes  Hashed,  he  turned  around  and 
walked  away. 

"George  told  me  he  was  5.S  years  old, 
but  we  thought  him  older.  He  died 
his  hair  iiiid  eyebrows  a  jet  black.  The 
natural  color  of  his  hair  seemed  to  be 
of  a  reddish  tint;  he  said  it  was  cruel 
\\hen  he  was  young;  he  had  a  way  of 
raising  one  of  his  eyebrows  higher  than 
the  other.  I  noticed  hlin  limp  freiiuent- 
ly,  but  he  always  laid  it  to  rheuma- 
tism." 

That  (Jeorge  had  a  past  was  known 
by  all  acciuuinted  with  him,  ]jut  tht^ 
secret  of  that  jjust  was  not  known. 
After  his  d>  Ing  statement  beiame 
known  an  investigation  was  commenc- 
ed, but  without  much  success  in  un- 
lavellng  the  mystery.  The  friends  who 
knew  him  best  slate  that  so  far  aa 
they  know  he  might  have  been  Booth, 
that   he  talked  little  of  the   past. 

AV'heii  the  surgeons  examined  him 
they  I'Qiipd  Jil§  leg  broken  in  the  same 
manner  and  in  the  same  place  as  was 
Booth's  after  the  actor  jumped  from 
the  president's  bo.\  in  Ford's  theater, 
.after  havitig  murdered  the  nation's 
head.  They  also  stated  that  George 
was  practically  the  age  that  Booth 
would  be  at  this  time  were  the  latter 
living.  The  entire  surgical  Investiga- 
tion backed  up  the  statement  of  the 
dying  m.in. 

The    authorities    then    began    to   look 
around    for   some   one   who   could    iden- 
tify   the    remains,    to    ascertain    if    pos- 
j  slble   If   the  man  was  ]?ooth.     The   lirst 
I  man  to  attempt  to  get  hold  of  In  such 
I  a  case   was,   of  course.   Boston  Corbett, 
who  always  has  had  the  credit  of  kill- 
ing  Bootli    In    the    burning    barn    near 


I'uit    lioyal,    Va.,    soon    utter    Clio    as- 
sassination. 

DKTERMINED  TO  DIK. 
George  had  evidently  determined  to 
die,  for  he  mado  more  than  one  at- 
tempt before  succeedinir.  In  Kl  Reno, 
several  days  prior  to  killing-  himself  In 
Enid,  he  took  poison,  but  phyeiiians 
were  called  in  time  to  save  him.  The 
story    of    hia    suicide    in    Enid    at    the 

,  Grand  Avenue  hotel  is  told  by  a  cit- 
Iztn  of  that  place  as  follows: 

"George  had  been  in  Enid,  off  and 
on,  for   about   six  weeks.    He  arose  as 

\  usual  on  the  morning  of  his  suicide 
and  came  down  to  breakfast,  going 
out  immediately  afterward,  presum- 
ably for  a  stroll.  He  returned  shortly, 
wrote  a  letter  at  the  desk  and  started 
up  stairs  to  his  room.    Turning,  he  in- 

'  formed  the  clerk  that  he  would  go  to 

,  his  room  fof  a  r)ap  and  to  call  him  if 
he  did  not  awaken  in  time  for  dinner. 
About  half  an  hour  afterward  a  wild 
cry  startled  the  entire  hotel  and  the 
people  ran  to  George's  I'oom,  locating 
the   scene   of   the   trouble.    He   expired 

;  soon  afterward  and  It  Is  supposed  that 

j  he  took  poison." 

■  In  the  will  left  by  George  he  named 

■  George  E.  Smith,  of  Colfax,  la.,  as  one 
of   the   legatees     and     executor.       Mr, 

^  Smith  was  summoned,  but  upon  his 
;  arrival  seemed  to  be  as  much  at  loss 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  dead  man  as 
every   one   else. 

Regarding  George  being  Rooth, 
Smith  .said  he  was  In  possession  of  no 
secrets  and  would  only  draw  an  Infer- 
ence from  the  statements  he  had  heard. 

''He  may  be  Booth,"  answered  Smith. 
"I  don't  know.  A  man  of  his  experi- 
ence could  have  been.  I  have  known 
him  only  abut  a  year  and  a  half  and 
can  say  that  he  was  an  extensively 
traveled  man,  unusually  well  posted. 
To  me  he  confided  but  little  of  his 
past." 

Smith  held  conferences  with  the 
county  authorities  and  left  for  home 
without  making  any  disposition  of  the 
body.  Friends  of  the  dead  man  state 
that  he  received  money  regularly  from 
unknown  sources. 

A  search  for  a  f.T.calmlle  of  Booih'a 
handwriting  was  rewarded  by  finding 
it  in  a  copy  of  Harper's  Pictorial  His- 
tory of  the  Civil  War.  The  resemblance 
between  that  and  the  handwriting  of 
the   Eniil   suicide  Is  startling. 

T  '      ■         ..'....  •:•  i  I .1.'...'.   ....  ,r. 
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An  Astounding  Statement. 

O  k 

John  Wilkes  Booth,  Who  Assassinated  Pres- 
ident Lincohi,  Was  Not  Edled  as  Asserted 
at  the  Time — The  Psychometric  Reading  by 
Miss  Margaret  Gaule. 


The  following-  remarkable  account 
of  a  "Psychic  Test,"  made  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  June  23,  1907,  was  taken 
down  in  shorthand  by  C.  L.  Cox,  and 
afterward  submitted  to  Mr.  liubbell, 
for  revision,  and  may  be  relied  on  as 
accurate  and  truthful  in  every  par- 
ticular. ' 

\\'aller  liubbell,  the  actor,  who  has 
l)een  playing  King  Herod  in  "The 
Holy  City,"  in  California  and  the  far 
west  this  season,  while  playing  in 
Enid,  Oklahoma,  on  January  23,  1907, 
went  to  see  the  body  of  David  E. 
George,  who  died  January  14  4,  1903, 
and  of  whom  it  is  alleged  that  he  was 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  who  assassinated 
Abraham  Lincoln,  April  14,  1865, 
and  escaped  instead  of  being  shot  as 
recorded   in   history. 

Mr.  Hubbell,  being  personally  ac- 
quainted with  all  of  Boo'th's  brothers, 
and  particularly  so  with  Edwin  and 
Dr.  Joseph  A.  Booth,  was  particularly 
impressed  with  the  resemblance  of  the 
body  to  the  Booth  family.  Without 
any  solicitation  on  Mr.  Hubbell's  part, 
Mr.  Penniman  (who  has  the  body  in 
his  Iceeping)  presented  him  with  a 
lock  of  the  alleged  assassin's  hair. 
At  the  time  it  was  cut  from  the  head, 
no  persons  were  present  in  the  room 
'except  Mr.  Penniman,  IMr.  Hubbell 
'and  Miss  Lillian  Alexander,  a  memljer 
of  Mr.  Hubbell's  company.  Mr.  Hub- 
bell placed  the  lock  of  hair  in  an  en- 
velope and  never  mentioned  too  any 
person  that  he  had  such  a  gruesome 
j  object  in  his  possession,  and  Aliss  Al- 
,  exaudor  also  kept  the  matter  secret. 

On  his  return   to  New  York  he  de- 

Itermined  to  test  the  fact  of  its  being 

the  hair  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  at  the 

hands  of  some  well-luiown  psychic  or 

medium^ 

On  June  23,  1907,  ho  went  tecietly 
and  for  the  first  time  to  lhc>  Elks  Hall, 
Columbus  Circle,  and  altendod  a  meet- 
ing of  the  "First  Assooialion  of  Spir- 
itualists," for  whom  i\Iiss  Margaret 
Gaule  is  the  medium.  He  does  not 
know  Miss  Gaule  at  all,  never  having 
seen  her  liefore.  On  entering  the 
hall,  Mr.  Hubbell  placed  a  small  wood- 
en box  containing  the  hair,  on  the  ta- 
ble wliere  objects  and  letters  were 
l)laced  for  "readings,"  but  it  was  not 
taken  from  the  table  by  Miss  Gaule. 
In  pa.ssing  from  the  hall,  he  acciden- 
tally met  Miss  Gaule  at  the  entrance 
door,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Society,  and  said  to 
her — rather  abruptly,  perhaps — "Mad- 
am, this  box  was  in  the  centre  of  your 
table,  and  though  you  "read"  articles 


and  objects  all  around  it,  you  passed 
it  over  every  time. "  li  is  perhaps  of 
great  importance,  and  I  am  very  sor- 
ry you  did  not  "read  it." 

The  lady  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said:  "Give  it  to  me  now  and 
and  I  will  see  v.'hat  I  can  get  for  you." 
She  held  it  for  a  second  in  her  hand 
and  said: 

"I  see  a  large  audience  room — a 
building  brilliantly  lighted,  crowded 
with  ])eople.  There  is  music — laugh- 
ter— all  is  enjoyment  and  pleasure. 
Suddenly  there  is  a  crash — some 
mighty  man  in  power  has  been  over- 
thrown. There  is  confusion — ofRcers 
in  uniform — Washington — Lincoln — 
And  yet  how  can  it  be  Lincoln,  for  this 
object  I  hold  in  my  hand  did  not  be- 
long to  him.  This  should  have  been 
buried;  it  has  a  subterranean  aspect. 
Has  it  been  buried,  or  should  it  be 
buried?  What  is  it?  The  owner  of  it 
died  a  suicide.  It  is  petrified.  What 
you  have  in  this  box  came  frojn  the 
center  of  the  head." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Penniman, 
who  has  possession  of  the  body,  which 
is  now  in  a  petrified  condition  (or 
ratlier  a  mummy),  is  at  the  present 
time  in  Enid,  Oklahoma.  Miss  Lil- 
lian Alexander,  is  either  at  her  home 
in  Kansas  or  plajing  in  Canada  at  the 
present  time,  and  neither  of  them  have 
been  in  New  York  for  a  number  of 
years,  if  ever,  and  neither  of  them 
know  Miss  Gaule  or  have  any  con- 
nection- with  Spiritualism;  nor  has 
Mr.  Hubbell. 

Mr.  Hubbell's  communication  with 
the  ghost  of  John  McCul lough  some 
years  ago,  has  been  published  in  the 
"Life  of  John  McCullough."  by  S.  C. 
Clark,  and  has  also  been  inililislied  by 
Dr.  Funk,  in  his  recent  woik  "The 
Psychic  Riddle.' 

If  David  E.  George,  was  really  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  as  positive  evidence 
now  in  Hie  hands  of  reliable  iiersons 
in  Tennessee,  Texas  and  Oklahoma, 
seemingly  proves,  it  is  prol)able  that 
Booth,  assumed  the  "David  E."  in 
memory  of  his  accomplice,  David  E. 
Ilerold,  who  was  hanged  and  the  sur- 
name "George"  after  George  ^\'ash- 
ngtoii)  Washington  City  being  the 
scene  of  his  bloody  deed. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  iMr.  Hub- 
bell is  an  expert  in  testing  mediums 
and  getting  tests  that  will  bear  so- 
called  "Scientific  Investigation." 

The  foregoing  statement  has  been 
revised  by  me  and   is  correct. 

WALTER   HUUniOLL. 

Now  Yoi-k  City,   Juno   4,   1907. 
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Fled  to  Mexico,  and   Died  by 

His  Own  Hand  in  1903 

in  Oldahoma. 


IMW-ICATED  JOHNSON  IN 
LINCOLN'S  ASSASSINATION. 


Attorney   Asserts   that    Presi- 
dent's Murderer  Confessed 
His  Identity  to  Him. 


DETROIT,  June  20-Flni^  )..  Bates, 
of  Memphla,  attorney,  liaa  published  a 
book  «nUtled  the  "Escape  and  Sulcida 
of  Jcftxn  Wilkes  Booth."  Mr.  Bates 
clalmi  to  ihave  positive  proof  that 
iBiouth,  the  assassin  of  President  Un- 
coln,  not  only  escaped  after  killing  the 
President  In  Wai*'Wngton  In  April,  1865, 
but  lived  until  1&03,  committing  suicide 
In   OkJ«.homa. 

Tho  «<uthor  further  alleges  that  Booth 
madie  a  confeasiion  to  him  sonM  eig-ht 
years  aao  In  which  he  Implicated  An- 
drew Johmson,  ViconPresldent  o,f  the 
Uailted   States,    aa    being   an   accomplice 

'Vife  S^^hfrnaln  part  of  ttie  con.fe,- 
elon  a.  related  by   Bates  In  his  toook: 

■•It    had    never    entered    xny    head    to 
kill    Presidemt    Uncoln   until    the    after- 
noon of  the  day   I  committed  the  deed 
I  ^d  others  had  tried   for  a  year  and 
a.  half  tx)  kldnajp  Uncoln  ajid  take  him 
?o  K  ohmond  as  a  h08ta«B  of  war.    We 
^tne  to  Waahington  tiiat  day  to  niake 
^fl'^l   ertort,   but  when   we   arrived   in 
««^ty   we   learned  for  tjie   first   time 
frt^t  Oan    Lee   had  surrendered. 
"JtATo   went    immediately   to    the    Kirk- 
£%^io^.?  a-n^toIl-m^^^Chlr^eT. 

^S-^end^d^ia:^A^rArr'iiLt- 

*^?^Wt  '^auot'^c'ontradlctory   state- 
^^T   KS^rt^n    I.ew  Wallace,  Oen.  Dana 

^Krdlne  to  Bates's  story,  Boot^h.  In- 
irt«frS  lMrtn«  shot  by  Boston  Corbett 
?*  %ri^^l!L  Aorll  26,  1865,  escaped, 
'^hiJ'^othir  Of'' the  con=P^°™  -t 
death  Under  the  name  of  John  St. 
VlSen  Booth  Is  declared  to  have  lived 
S  T«M  and  other  Southern  States  and 
to  havT  finally  Wll«<'  himself  In  Enid, 
ftSJ^att.  who  wai  hanged  for  c6mpllclty 
Jn  the  cxlme. 


9»T«   Poolli    Oonfeafsed    to   Him. 

iBatea  is  now  praotlalng  law  in  Mem- 
wile  Twin.  He  olalms  to  have  met 
Booth  ^  1872  In  Glen  rose  Mills  Tex., 
and  to  have  represented  him  In  a  case! 
Bootih,  or  St.  Helen  aa  he  was  called, 
became  111  and  made  a  confession 
Bwearlng  Batag  to  secrecy  until  after 
hils  deaith. 

He  stated  that  he  had  gone  to  Ford's 
Theatre  to  kill  Lincoln  on  Johnson's 
promise  that  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  would  not 
be  present  with  the  President  in  his 
private  box. In  th-e  theatre.  After  firing 
the  fatal  shot  he  left  the  theatre  and 
rode  away  on  a  horse  held  by  David  A. 
Herold.  By  means  of  the  password 
arlven  him  by  Johnson  he  was  able  to 
leave  th«  city  that  night  and  made  his 
way  to  a  rarmhouse,  where  a  man 
named  Ruddy  met  htm  to  convey  him 
to  a  party  of  Confederaite  troops  Btlll 
uncapturod  In  Northern  Virginia. 

In  getting  Into  a  wagon  to  hide  Booth 
clalm-^d  that  he  lost  his  papers  and  that 
these  were  taken  by  Ruddy,  who  was 
later  killed  by  Boston  Corbett.  This 
Cleared  the  way  for  his  escape,  and  he 
got  away  in  disguise  after  lying  in  hid- 
ing with  Southern  sympathizers  until  a 
fractured  ankle  had  healed.  By  slow 
Stages  he  made  his  way  to  Mexico,  liv- 
ing there  until  he  considered  it  safe  to 
return  to  the  United  States.  He  was 
dlsfgulsed  throughxmt  as  a  wounded  Con- 
federate soldier. 


As  Interesting  Letiier 
About 


Written  W 

fha  EeYat'^md  a«  B.  Garrett 

Portsm^iath,  Virginia 


Designed  bpA  Printed 
at  Peoria,  Illinois, 
la  1934 


f  0  %  FtXXo^  Ka^sibert? 

of  ttm  Qakw&od  lAnQQln  Oluhi 

the  hoax  i^lch  thli  ^ari^stt  Ist^er  aontrm^rtn 
will  not  li^re.     It  hai3  few  adh^irmits  l^ft  In  npit^  ot  %h0 

tr&quBnt  refari&jicjes  to  It  In  the  ppssa*     Llk*3  most 
0#nsi^tl0n5,  a  little  thought  aJEi4  a  little  study  of  the 
basic  fiisjts  bri«^  th^  ^rtd. 

Beoaus^  th^  purport  of  this  lettoi*  Is  wMt 
Imr^&M  ©all  tosipettnt*  r^leuant,  material— and  hsno# 

ectainf  fros^  mi^fe  a  rsj liable  sourer i  a^nd  b#eaus#  it  lis  oya- 
wltit0ts  tesitimcmy,   2  -m  t^Ming  5h#  libtrty  of  p3:«e@eriring  It 
in  I"aasls3iile  foir^  tor  the  LlRooXn  shsX^^i  of  <mi*  me^b^rs. 

tMg  is  feeing  drsne  vlth  th^  persiiissitsn  of  Oeneral 
h»  H.  Ta^Xof  of  Uemphin^  T^imtiig«e,  wh0  crwniS.  ths  original* 
We  art  s-^st  grmtefiil  to  hte.     W^  aro  also  indebted  to  my 
fri^M  fe.   A,  J,  ¥sl#isith  of  Oeltalo©-0a,   Iowa*   an  ardsnt  and 
T?jt@rmn  Liiieoln  studsnt,  foi*  learainif  of  the  letter  and 
semiring  this  |>©rmi".ii!ion» 


(Signed)  ^amm  vi,  Bollinger. 


EaT®npor-t#  Iowa, 
Fe^rt^^n?  la,  1934. 


K,  B.  aarrett,  .Pastor, 
Besjlderioe,  43*?  X^oridon  Street 


Dot.   24,  1907. 

'Dtar  Sir, 

H^pljing  to  four  letter*  of  Ocfeobai*  31  —  I  '^oiaXd 
say  that  1  havs  ha^I  ssi^t  ooi'resfpondiino©  vith  Hr*  Bates  la 
regarti  to  th^®  .'t^stter  s-entlorsecl.     H#  asked  m®  to  fiirnlsh 
scssethlng  for  hl.^  book  tsut  I  Bn  rt*ry  nur^  that  h^  ium  not 
published  whiit  I  'm^tm*     Xf  he  h&d  taken,  the  tretabla  to 
Terify  th«  stat^mtnts  stsdt  l?y  m*j,  *.^ieh  h©  could  lia,v©  t^asliy 
dom,  tHerfs  ^*fo«ia.  Ix.i^ire  l>#«n  no  tise  In  publishing  th«  book, 
snfl  X  told  him  so»     'ther®  n-nr^T  was  th^  slightest  doiibt 
about  thci  death  of  J.  '^^ilkas  Booth  on  %rll  26,  1S65.     There 
never  was  a  sii^tlng  link  in  the  chain  whioh  led  froEi  the 
theatre  in  Wasiiii?|^ioa  to  si^r  father's  bars. 

Hr»  Bi!ttai'  l^tt^rs  to  m«  imlloate  clearly  that 
h-t  h>5a  n^v^r  takan  tli^  trouble?  to  ^twlf  %h^  r@al  history 
0f  th«  l*li|;^it  fma  death  of  Booth »   f^en  siipt^rfiolsiil/.     Like 
sany  men  poss?iss©d  vith  a.  theory,  He  maki??!  ©Y^ry  fast  o^nd  to 
his  thtor^r.     He  was  ?io  c^a||-^r  to  fit  th#  faots  to  his  theory 
that  hs  oluteh'j^  at  straws.     For  intitane©,  it  is  .-r  fr.ot  that 
on  the  second  day  ef  hlis  fitay  at  mj  fathisr's  hoa??.  Booth 
betjasse  alurm^d  at  tht  pa-^sing  of  wome  goldisrs  in  siistit  of 
the  house  and  hobbl^sd  m  his  orutohs^s  to  som^  woods  baok  of 
tha  houf!^  Alters  he  rai^nin^d  for  an  ho\jr  or  two.     Hp,  B,??.tgsi 
in  hlR  letter  to  gie  all^Kl@3  to  this  fast  and  ankB  ^Ho%'  do 
y0U  kno^r  thnt  the  ?Basts  jaa.n  $aa@  bfick  fi-cra  th<5  woods  that 
Mont  into  the  ws>Ms?'*     Did  he  think  «3  a  set  of  fools  tliat 
^*e  shonlci  not  ^ov  a  jaan  in  broad  daylight  that  -^m  Imd  hB^n 
^ntex'taining  for  %vo  tlByn'i     M;nin  in  hi^  letter  he  says  that 
Booth  vas  not  identified  sfter  his  dsath.     |]if1;  ,1,  g,av,.  |,t,,.,dc?j^G,> 
sin4  our  whole  fosily,  nnd  t*hij  of  floors,  many  of  whois  knew  hia 
perfsoriiilly,   saw  it  don«5.     Heraesiber  that  he  v^b  a  3trikii%*ly 
hands i:^6  man  i^ith  a  faoe  orn?  eoiilcl  ea^raely  forc«*t.     The 
dete3tiV3{3  had  a  printfjA  desorlr^tion  of  hl^  wtiich  they 
proos^ad  to  verify  ;vfter  his  death.     ;^t  .^,^reed  in  aviary 
t);a^t,lct^l?^,r^  height,   oolor  of  hair,   eyea,   slse  of  h'jid,   foot. 


-  2  «. 

etc.     It  saia  **He  has  his  inlti?ils  In  India  ink  on  his  forear® 

junt  billow  the  olbov.  *     I  sav  the  officers  roll  b?»ck  his  slsj^ve 
and  jsm."  th®  initi?as  J.-»B.   just  vtioro  they  were  said  to  be, 
I  saw  the  aeteetivs  placjgr  the  cabinet  photogi'aph  of  John  Vilkes 
SoQth,  ths  tf0il  kno^rn  aotor,   b«sid«  the  dfjaxl  faoe  of  tm  itian 
me  hnd  knovn  tm*  ti>/o  4aye,  and  all  ths-  booka  in  the  -"jorld  could 

1  rsi^,4  his  diary  J   round  on  his  boCl^,  and  preserved  ^et  in 
Wasliington,  in  t>?hloli  hm  r@fm^e?5i  1io  what  he  had  done*     X  heard 
Mis  say  '*'^eXl  my  ijother  I  died  tor  my  country.     I  did  what  I 
tho^jght  vu^  best**     It  %-m  through  another  dying  utteranos  of 
sis,  tlmt  jay  tatlmr  und  brothers  enoaped  the  pmml%j  qT  laboring 
mi  astassin  when  he  n^id,   ^Xt  ii  hsii^^  for  Shi^  man  to  suffer 
for  Hhnt  I  tmre  done.     He  does  not  know  ^^tio  I  aEi,"     I  knov  h^* 
soatemporai'y  history  that  nimy  Mho  kneu  him  personally  saw  th© 
bodv  in  Washington »  sisd  that  in  order  thi?.t  ab  possible  laistake 
jaigtit  be  made,  a  ^urgeofj  vlii>  had  reacxvad  s  tu^nor  froa  hit  nsek 
earn®  ami  poijsted  mit  th^  st^^r  of  the  operation. 

I  kn#w  that  hif?  fi?^ily  n^^Ter  had  ?^nj  doubts  on  the 
subject.     In  mj  library  .^rc^  valuable  books  bearing  tha  autograph 
of  M^ln  Booth,  and  in  oat  of  thma  a  letter  i*'hioh  sajg  ^Xour 
faisily  vlll  ^ItmfB  f%a:^%  mir  "^^arsest  thanks  for  your  kindness  to 
him  idton^,  iiadn®i«  vrmii^it  so  mioli  ill  to  us,"     I  krto^f  %hu.%  they 
smight  fiM  seeisrtd  the^'bocly  of  thst  dead  man  imt  buried  it  in 
the  fasjJLj'  lot  io  Greimiaomnt  C#set^ry  in  Baltimore,   and  oYer  it 
plaeecl  ?i  stone  on  i4iioh  le  oarvad  his  asfse,    **'John  WiXkes^.     X 
hawB  aaeB  it  ssyislf*     I  :kn0%'  t&p.t  Mr.  Bates'   story  Xb  only  tsxs 
of  p^Bnj  rach  iitt^rly  isiprob^tbl^  and  iapos^ibla,     fo  ^^.Ek  p??opl0 
to  believe  that  the  U.  S.  a0V^2»nESfmt  and  his  o^t  family,  and 
hXB  ms,n:^  friemii,  gliould  l>#  flsi<5ifi"9'ail  by  a  e^ans®  r^$#ablanc© 
into  beli^Tini^  that  Wili^s  Booth  %m«  d^ad  %*ile  hs  t-;a^  still . 
sliTf  is  too  greiit  a^  atraia  on  faith, 

Kany  books  vere  liPittsn  to  aocoimt  for  the  lost 
daitphin  of  France,    nnd  aany  pisople  bsliaYcd  that  Hapoleon*s 
Marshal  M@y  e^csm^ad  the  biill@ts'  of  tht.  firing  nQ^nr^A  and  died 
of  old  age  in  Iforth  Carolina,  but  ncbcdy  ^?ho  t^keB  the  trouble 
to  me^imint  tiimsalf  vith  the  fajjta,  will  ©vsr  hj3.Y®  any  doubt 
but  that  John  Vilk^©  Booth  died  at  cay  father *i3  houss  on 
April  26,  1965, 

Yoitra  very  truly, 

(Signed)  R,  B.  amHmn, 

P.S.J      I  have  not  s^en  Mr.  Bates*  book  but  aa 

aaquaintsd  with  his  ths^ory  tiirough  his  letters  to  ae. 


COiniTY  OF  SHELBt< 


I,  A»  H,  fa^lor,  being  first  daXy  svom,  drpos© 
and  seqr? 

fliat  I  9«j  a  rej^ldtnt  of  Hemphis,  Tennesssdj 

that  tha  jToregolnit  is  an  original  letter  -yritten 
by  ths  H0ver@nd  H^  B*  C-arr#tt|   and  raoeivad  by  me  Bho^tlj 
al'ter  the  tats  it  btars; 

2  f^-i*t-h©r  say  that  this  l®tt#r  is  a  part  of 
tM  sorrespondene©  between  us  a3:»is3,jig  on  account  of 
Ma*.  Finis  t»  Eat  as*  bool?  on  th©  date  cX  the  d^ath  of  John 

l^ilkes  Booth. 


CSignM)  A.  E.  fAYLOE. 


Sul3serlb€cl  ond  s^iro^^  to  before  me  by  A,,  H, 
Taylor  tills  15th  day  of  Mny,   1933.     ■ 

(Signet)  ALICIA  amaoKf, 

Hotary  P\3blio  in  nnA  for 
Shelby  Gouuty,  t%mwB3^%, 

Hy  oojn  sxp 

4*21-38 
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a.iRRETT'S  REVIEW  OF  B.iTSa»  BOOK 


(Note:   The  within  was  written  by  the  Reverend  R. 
B.  Garrett  and  sent  to  General  A,  R.  Taylor  of 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  about  December  1,  1907,   It 
was  published  in  the  Jffi:j?HIS  OOM^{,.RQlI\Jj   APPIjAL 
on  December  22,  1907,  The  Reverend  I.lr.  Garrett 
was  for  many  years  a  highly  respected  minister 
of  the  gospel,  holding  numerous  important  charges 
in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  at  the  time  he  wrote 
this  "Review"  was  pastor  of  the  Court  .  treet  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Portsmouth,  Virginia.  He  as  a 
son  of  Richard  H,  Garrett  at  whose  home  John 
Wilkes  Booth  was  killed  on  April  26,  1865,  and 
was  an  eye  witness  to  what  transpired  there  at 
the  time.  General  Taylor,  long  a  resident  of 
Memphis,  was  personally  and  well  acquainted  with 
Finis  L,  Bates  and  the  stmnge  views  which  'tr* 
Bates  set  forth  in  his  book,  "The  Uscape  and 
Suicide  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,"  which  was  pub- 
lished about  the  time  this  "Review"  was  written. 
General  Taylor  sent  the  Reverend  Mr,  Garrett  a 
copy  of  the  book,  which  called  forth  this  "Review." 
Shortly  afterward  General  Taylor  handed  the  manu- 
script of  the  "Review"  to  be  printed  in  the  COM- 
MERCIAL AT'P'.'AL,  and  it  is  an  unfortunate  circum- 
stance which  General  Taylor  greatly  laments  that 
when  he  delivered  the  original  manuscript  to  that 
newspaper  it  was  never  returned  to  him,  for  the 
manuscript  had  been  penned  by  the  man  who  was 
there  and  saw  and  heard  what  took  place.   It  was 
a  precious  historic  document  but  though  lost, 
anyone  wishing  to  know  the  truth  can  depend  on 
the  word  of  General  Taylor  who  certifies  that 
the  "Review"  was  printed  exactly,  word  for  word, 
as  the  Reverend  f/ir,  Garrett  wrote  it.  The  latter, 
a  short  time  prior  to  writing  the  "Review",  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  General  Taylor  on  the  Fame  sub- 
ject. This  letter  is  still  in  the  possession  of 
General  Taylor  and  has  been  read  and  inspected 
by  numerous  persons,  including  the  writer  of  this 
note.  Touching  the  question  of  Booth's  identity 
and  his  movements  during  the  last  two  or  three 
days  of  his  life,  this  letter,  dated  October  24, 
1907,  is  perhaps  the  laost  important  document  in 
existence.— —A.  J,  V/alsraith,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa.) 


REVaRE;'D  R.  B,  GiiRRETT'S  REVIEW 

This  is  a  book  whioh  purports  to  prove  that  the  assassin  of  '^res- 
ident ^.inooln  was  not  killed,  but  made  his  escape,  and  subsequently 
found  his  way  to  Texas,  where  he  was  known  as  St,  Helen,  and  where  he 
lived  until  recent  years,  when  he  moved  to  KansasT  in  which  st -te  he 
committed  suicide  a  year  or  so  ago.   It  is  impossible  for  one  who  knows 
anything  of  the  real  story  of  the  killing  of  President  Lincoln  and  the 
pursuit  and  death  of  Booth,  to  take  this  book  seriously.   It  is  so 
full  of  direct  contradictions  of  well  known  facts,  of  gross  misstate- 
ments, and  wild  and  baseless  theories,  that  one  familiar  with  the  real 
facta,  finds  it  hard  to  be  patient  enough  to  finish  it.   With  the  so- 
called  "confession"  of  St.  Helen,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  the  flight 
from  Washington  is  concerned,  and  the  time  elapsing  between  the  as- 
sassination and  the  coming  of  Booth  to  ray  father *s  house,  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  except  that  most  of  it  is  pure  fiction.   The  whole 
theory,  that  Mr,  St,  Helen  was  Wilkes  Booth,  and  that  he  made  his 
escape  the  day  after  he  came  to  ray  father's  house,  is  made  to  rest 
upon  two  things.  First,  the  substitution  of  a  "Ii£r,  Ruddy",  who,  it 
is  alleged,  was  killed  and  palmed  off  on  the  government  as  Booth, 
and  second,  upon  the  visit  of  Booth  to  the  woods  back  of  my  father's 
house,  where  he  "lost  a  pair  of  opera  £;lasses",  and  where  he  met  the 
men  with  a  horse,  upon  which  he  made  hia  escape,   I  repeat  that  itr. 
Bates  hinges  all  his  story  upon  these  two  points.   The  value  of  his 
book  as  history  may  be  estimated  when  I  state  most  emphatically  that 
there  never  was  any  "Mr,  Ruddy"  until  this  book  was  written,  and  that 
he  was  invented  solely  for  this  purpose,  and  that  the  opera  glasses 
never  were  lost,  but  were  upon  the  mantel  in  the  room  where  Booth  had 
slept  the  night  before,  overlooked  at  the  time,  and  after  the  death 
of  Booth  were  taken  by  my  aunt,  iv!iss  L,  K,  B,  Holloway,i  to  her  home, 
about  eight  miles  away,  and  delivered  to  Lieutenant  Baker  when  he  came 
for  them  some  three  weeks  afterwards.  Booth's  visit  to  the  woods, 
when  warned  of  the  a oproaching  soldiers,  where  Mr,  Bates  alleges  he 
made  his  escape,  was  a  mere  incident,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  soon 
came  back  to  the  house  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning with  our  family  and  some  neighbors  had  come  in.  Itr,  Bates  is 
asking  his  readers  to  believe  that  his  imaginary  Mr,   Ruddy  was  so 
exactly  like  Booth  that  our  whole  family  in  the  broad  daylight,  were 
deceived  by  the  resemblance.   One  thing  is  beyond  question,  and  never 
was  questioned  until  this  book  was  written,  and  that  is,  that  the  same 
man  who  came  to  my  father's  house  on  April  24,  1865,  was  killed  on 
the  morning  of  April  26,  and  taken  away  by  the  soldiers.  That  no 
such  third  party  as  "Ruddy"  ever  existed  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
only  two  men.  Booth  and  Herold,  crossed  the  Potomac  and  went  to  Dr, 
Stewart's,  only  two  crossed  the  Rappahannock  with  Jett,  Ingles  and 
Bainbridge,  only  two  came  to  my  father's  house,  and  the  third  one 
was  never  heard  of  until  now.   In  IJlr,   Bate's  book  the  chapter  entit- 
led "The  Hand  of  Secretary  Stanton"  seems  to  be  a  conglomeration  of 
the  story  by  Col,  L,  C,  Baker,  a  review  of  a  story  written  by  Ray 
Stannard  Baker,  and  some  original  remarks  by  l^lr.  Bates  himself,   .jad 
these  remarks  are  very  original.   They  contridict  facts  attested  by 
hundreds  of  witnesses,  and  make  statements  which  are  ludicrous  to 
those  who  know  the  facts.  For  instance,  on  page  162  Mr.  Bates  says: 


mft-t-e«t»rtl    cOH  S.e  un  f  ^  ce?>. 


V  -^ 
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**i^aln«  Bt!i>c«r  hP8  tlili  i:ian»  supposed  to  b«  Bootli,  on  two  orutohoa  in 
the  burning  bam   "*  when,  as  a  cmtter  of  xa«t»  Booth  at  one  tlcie 
had  two  oratohesp  but  used  only  one^  that  nade  from  an  old  broom  han» 
die  by  Br*  mdd  ten  du;/a  prior  to  the  time  Baker  writes,  and  this  was 
dleoardoA  by  Booth  before  hy  reaohed  the  Garrett  home*   t  tlie  Carrett 
home  Booth  was  merely  usia^  a  atiok  for  a  support*  eto*"  Thie  la  a 
sample  of  the  kind  of  history  of  whion  tliis  book  is  mads*  As  a  matter 
of  faot,  Booth's  leg  was  in  splints  and  he  oould  not  put  it  to  the 
gyound*  He  walked*  even  on  two  srutohes*  with  diffloiiity,  <md  the 
onos  hQ   braxi^lit  with  him  were  so  rmgh  t}'4at  m^'  brother  gave  him  a 
pi;ir  w  lioh  he  had  used  v^ils  a  wounded  Confederate  soldier*  i^nd  it 
WS8  on  these  ho  was  leanin^r,  when  shot  in  the  burxn^  bam*  The  wri- 
ter, then  a  boy,  took  the  old  orutohes  and  sawed  thsm  off  and  used 
them  in  play  with  the  other  ohildren*  Ths  morning  -  f tar  the  killing 
not  knowing  whut  might  happen,  he  to')k  them  and  burned  them  in  ths 
Opsn  firepXeae  of  ths  kitohsn* 

There  is  some  nore  '^history"  on  this  soras  pags*  isr*  Bates,  for 
some  reason,  wt;nts  to  do  away  with  the  bam  and  liave  his  man  killsd  in 
a  corn  orib,  so  he  presents  what  he  says  is  a  "trus  pioture  of  the 
Garrett  home",  showing  the  corn  orib*  But  his  "trus"  .ioture  is  not 
a  pioture  of  our  horns  at  all,  nor  does  it  even  resemble  our  hone,  whioh 
is  still  standing* 

)n  page  163  Fir*  Bates  argues  like  a  lavQrer  with  a  bad  oass*  Hs 
says:  "^A^Ain   if  there  was  no  bam  to  bura»*-and  we  understand  thsrs 
was  none— then  none  was  burned  as  ulainied  and  written  by  !.ir*  Baker* 
The  man  killed  was  killed  in  the  left  hand  opm  orib  ae  you  faoe  thssi 
in  ths  Dioture  of  tius   0»rrett  home  and  barnyard,  shown  in  this  toIubs* 
waioli  is  a  true  reproduotion  of  tiie  Gorrett  home,  eta*"  If  this  isn*! 
logio  what  is?  As  X  have  t:aid,  that  ''true  reproduotion  of  the  Garrett 
home",  does  not  oven  resemble  the  plaoe*  Aiid  if  ^there  was  no  bam  to 
burn'*,  x^hat  about  the  hundreds  who  saw  it  burn,  and  the  thousands  who 
for  yeors  visitsd  tJis  blaokened  ruins  and  oarried  them  &vmy  ohip  by 
ohip  as  souyenirs?  And  what  about  ths  ineffeotual  effort  of  our  fan- 
ily  to  get  tiis  government  to  repay  tao  loss  sustainsd  by  us  in  the 
burning  of  the  barn  with  all  our  faming  implsBMnts,  tobaooo  and   hay? 

In  order  to  sustain  hia  thsory,  ;^*  Baiss  not  only  has  to  invent 
a  house  for  us,  but  he  also  hos  to  invent  a  floor  plan  of  that  house 
and  invent  some  men  to  put  into  one  of  the  imaginary  rooms*  On  pago 
165  he  says I  "Aa  a  faOt  ihiddy  and  Herold  were  at  the  Garrett  homt 
asleep  in  the  baok  or  shed   room  of  the  house  whioh  has  a  d  or  opsn- 
ing  out,  in  direot  line  to  the  gate  opening  into  the  hor.se  lot*"" 
The  writer  was  born  and  rsared  in  that  house  but  this  is  the  first 
time  he  ever  heard  of  that  shed  room,  or  that  baok  door  or  that  horse 
lot,  or  that  gate  to  it*  But  this  is  er.ough*  Tnere  is  not  a  shadow 
of  foundation  for  aiur  of  the  theories  as  to  the  esoape  of  Booth  and 
the  substitution  of  *^Rud(3y**  for  him*  The  feots  are  simply  these: 
B">oth|  was  bro^ht  to  my  father's  house  on  the  aft<^rnoon  of  April 
24,  1865,  by  some  Ooafedsrate  soldiers  and  introduoed  to  my  father 

iut*  'iliie  Jett,  as  a  l^*  James  v»  Boyd*  «  wounded  Goxifederato 
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soldier.  He  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  and  that  night  in  our 
home,  and  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day.  He  was  badly  orippied,  mov- 
ing with  difficulty  even  with  crutches.   He  slept  that  first  night  in 
our  guest  chamber.   It  is  true  that  on  the  second  afternoon  of  his 
stay  as  he  was  in  the  yard  with  the  children,  some  soldiers  rode  up 
and  said:   "The  Yankees  are  crossing  the  river  at  Port  Royal."   It 
is  true  that  he  did  hobble  painfully  out  of  tight  behind  the  barn, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  he  soon  returned  and  that  not  long  after 
the  man  Herold  came,  but  there  w-s  no  "Llr.  Ruddy"  with  him  then  or 
at  any  other  tiie,  and  Ilerold  did  not  come,  as  }Sr»   Bates  r-ays,  at 
10  o'clock  at  night,  but  at  about  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.   It  is 
not  true  that  Herold  and  another  man  slept  in  the  house  that  night. 
It  was  their  own  proposition  to  sleep  in  the  barn  as  they,  Herold 
and  Booth,  had  arranged  to  leave  early  tiie  next  morning,  and  did  not 
wish  to  disturb  the  family.   They  went  into  the  barn  about  10  O'clock 
that  night  and.  at  somewhere  about  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  raorning  the 
soldiers  came  and  captured  the  one  and  killed  the  other.   It  is  folly 
to  say  that  no  steps  were  taken  to  identify  Booth.   The  prisoners 
had  photographs  of  him,  and  certainly  Lieutenant  L.  C.  Baker  and 
and  L.  B.  Baker  knew  him  by  sight,  as  did  many  of  the  men.   It  is 
folly  to  suppose  that  the  government  could  be  imposed  on  to  the  extent 
of  paying  the  reward,  if  there  had  been  any  doubt  on  the  subject.   So 
to  sum  up  the  whole  affair.   The  man,  whose  picture  has  been  sold 
all  these  years  as  J.  Wilkes  Booth,  came  to  my  father's  house  on  April 
24,  1865,  spent  two  days  in  our  large  family  as  our  guest,  was  shot 
in  our  barn,  and  died  on  our  front  porch,  in  the  presence  of  most  of 
our  family  who  had  been  with  him  almost  constantly  these  two  days. 
To  say  that  it  was  some  bodj  else  who  had  been  substituted  in  the  mean- 
time, without  our  knowledge,  and  that  all  of  us  could  be  deceived,  is 
si.iply  absurd. 

As  to  any  fancied  resemblance  or  any  so-called  confession,  I  have 
nothing  to  do.   I  have  only  given  the  facts  as  attested  by  an  eye-wit- 
ness, and  have  only  this  to  say  in  closing,  that  if  the  rest  of  I'r. 
Bates'  book  be  as  accurate  as  the  part  dealing  with  the  events  occur- 
ring in  ray  home,  it  ought  neYer   to  have  been  written,  and  ought  to  be 
speedily  forgotten.   Notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  Mr.  Bates,  and 
the  mass  of  irrelevant  matter  which  he  lugs  in  to  pad  out  his  book, 
there  is  not  a  missing  link  from  the  theater  in  V/ashington  where  Lin- 
coln was  killed,  to  the  lonely  grave  in  Greenmount  Cemetery  in  Balti- 
more, where  the  body  of  the  misguided  young  actor  sleeps  its  last  long, 
dreamless  sleep. 

R.  B.  GARRETT. 
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Tennessee  Man  Writes  to  Con- 
gress Asking  For  Pardon  on 
Lincoln  Anniversary  That 
the  Truth  May  Be  Known. 


Washington,  Jan.  30. — John  Wilkes 
Booth,  the  assassin  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, is  still  alive,  according  to  a  let- 
ter received  by  Speaker  Cannon  from 
a  man  living  In  the  mountains  of 
Tennessee.  He  suggests  that  to  com- 
memorate the  lOUth  anniversary  of 
Lincoln's  birthday.  Congress  pass  a 
bill  on  that  day  granting  amnesty  to 
John  Wilkes  Booth  and  others  who 
may  have  knowledge  of  his  present 
whereabouts  or  had  guilty  knowledge 
of  his  crime. 

This  should  be  done,  he  argues,  be- 
cause it  would  clear  up  the  mystery 
of  Booth's  disappearance.  He  denies 
that  Booth  was  killed  in  a  barn  on  a 
Mar.vland  farm,  by  soldiers,  after  the 
assassination. 
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\HE  approach'  .of  Uncoln's 
birthday  flnds  a  situation 
which  has  perliaps.  not  been 
paralleled  in  many  years. 
vNot  only  political  diacuBsion  but 
Sentiments  aroused  by  recent 
events  in  a  troublet]  -world  have 
Ifiven  singular  prominence  to  the 
<iame  of  Abraham  l^lncoln.  To 
add  to  the  emphasis  laid  on  the 
name,  and  following  the  extraor- 
dinary impression  created  by  the 
erection  of  a  I^incoln  statue,  in  Eng-. 
land,  an  Englishman's  play,  re- 
ceived with  mark'ed  enthusiasm  in 
Ixmdon,  has  b*en  brouglit  to  Ameri- 
ca and  has  created  quite  as  marked 
an  impression  in  this  country. 
John  Drinkwater's  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln" has,  Indeed,  been  recognized 
as  a  fine  tribute  and  a  great  play. 
Now  comes  Irving  Eacheller's  re- 
markable book.  "A  JNIan  for  the 
Ages,"  written  ^ilU  a  ti^aMti/ul 
sympathy  and  a  superb  humani- 
tarian insight  tliat  are  characteris- 
tic  of  this  wrlttr. '  .' •  ■  ■■:■•■■-■.:- 

\  At  such  a  time  there  "is'^pccuTiiit^  V 
interest  to  a  startling  theory— it  "is 
called  a  revelation  by  those  who  be-' 
iieve — as  to  the  assassin  of  Lincoln.' 
.  History  is  full  of  puzzles,  and 
rumor  has  put  the  cloak  of  mys- 
tery on  many  historical  characters.. 
Was  Klizabeth.  England's  great 
"virgin  queen."  really  a  woman  or 
a  man  masquerading  as  a  wonian? 
Was  Joan  of  Arc  burjied  at  the  stake 
or  was  it  another  woman  who 
looked  like  the  Maid  of  Orleans? 
"Was  Marshal  Ney  executed  by  a  fir- 
'ing  squad  or  did  he  die  as  a  school- 
master in  South  Carolina?  Did  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  eon  of  Louis. 
XVL  and  Marie  Antoinette,  die  as, 
Kleazcr  Williams  at  Hogansburg, 
N.  Y.?  Did  Napoleon  Bonaparte  die  in 
exile  on  the  Island  of  St.  Helena  or 
■was  he  shot  in  an  attempt  to  see 
his  son  wliile  living  as  a  cobbler  in 
Austria?  Who  was  "the  man  in  the^, 
Iron  mask?'  All  of  these^and  many 
others,  are  questions  which  have 
arisen  supported  by  more  or  less 
evidence  going  to  show  that  the 
commonly  accepted  records  of  his- 
tory were  at  least  open  to  in- 
quiry. And  now,  and  only  recently, 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  was 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  assassin  of 
Abraliam  Lincoln,  who  was  fihot  in 
the  burning  barn  on  the  Garrett  farm 
at  Point  Conway,-  A'a.,  has  been 
juised..^      .;.  w . 


N 


OT  long  agf  two  lirotbers,   li.  JHelen,   Bates   claims   to   have   8pe^t  iwarned  of  the  apSroaairof  Kcu. 
D.  Craig  and  J.  Harloy  Craig,  b'^^'^s  investigating  and  is  ooirvlnced  (troops.    Booth    fled    to      the      wot 


iOt   its  truth. 


nearby  and  Ruddy  and  H»'rol<!   wt 


Following  the  shooting  of  Lincoln  the  men  surrounded  in  the  Oam. 
In  the  box  at  Ford's  ThcaLcr  and  [barn.  Ilerold  gave  himsclt  i 
the    leap    to    the    stage    that    broke  without   a  struggle,   but   Ruddy    u 


of    Oklahoma    City,    Okla.,    on  f 
viewing     an     authentic     picture     of 
John   \\  ili'.fc^  Eoolh.     solemnly     de- 
clared that  they  lived  with  that  man  jjootlis   right    leg   above    the   ankle,  cided   to  f.ght  it  out. 
n,  Kl  Reno  and  knew  him  wcU  up  to  ^j^^   ass^-issin    made    his     escape      on       st.    Helen    claimed    it    was    Ilu-.J 
the  time  of  his  death   in  Enid.  Okla.,j,p^ggi,j^pjj   ^-^^^     pavld      E.   Herold.  who    was    killed    by    Sirg- 
January  14.  1903.  and     when     qucs-  jjooth    made    his    way    through    the  bett. 
tioned   told   the   following  story; 


ant  C<; 
Booth  had  shaved  off  u 
military  lines  by  using  the  pass- jniustache  during  the  fiight,  win 
On  January  14,  1903,  a  house  word  tliat  had  been  giveti  hiiu  by  j^uddy,  who  was  of  the  sani«:  bi 
pointer,  who  had  been  known  as  a  high  otflcial  who  was  among  the  and  build  as  Bootli,  did  pot.  C;. 
David  X.  tJeorgo,  committ«d  tiuicide. plotters.  rying  Booth's     papers,     whivh     1,. 

by  taking  poison  wlt'le  stoppi'njrr  4t       He    tirst    stopped    at    the     former  been   found  in  \hc  negro's  wagon 
the    Gv-intJ    Avtnu'e.  Hotel    in     Enid,  home  of  a  friend,  Mrs.  Suratl,   then  ^.35  only  natural  he  shouhl  ho  )!u 
■  Okla.     in  the   interval  of  conscious-  proceeded    to    the    residence    of    Dr.^taken    for    the   assassiij. 
ness  between  the -swallowing  of  Die  Samuel    Mudd,    who    first — and    this       Booth    fled    westward    from     Vi 
poison    and,  his   death,   he   coi>fessed  part    is    important — cut     away      the  gj^j^   jj,  various  disguises. , rea.-!. 1 . 
both   orally  and   in   writing   that   he  boot,  then  put  splints  on  the  leg  so  Texas  a  year  after  tlie  murder,  hu 
was  John  Wilkes  Booth,  who  assaf-  the    slayer    was    forced    to    continue  j„jj    ^^j^^    ^j^g^    ^^    Cuiifoinia,    ti.i 
sinated    Lincoln,    and    in    support    of,  his   flight   wearing   but   one    boot.       down   throuelj   Mexico   before-   ai  r 
his     declaration      showed    to      tUore       Booth    and      Herold      met    a    man  j^^^  j„   j,^g   j^^j..,  g.^^.  j.-.^,^ 
around  his  bed  a  letter  addressed  to' named  Ruddy,  who  agreed  to  guide 


lias  never  been  claimed  "  '  '  Rappahannock  River,  the  fugitives  times  and  Bates  heard  of  bini  or, 
-  ,,.     '.-.    ..     -  '.       -   '  -    .  lay   in  hiding.  indirectly    until    he    was    snm.T.oi. 

Mr^sJates  M^s  immediately  not.i-.      ^^j^^   f^^^   ^aya   Ruddy    returned  to  Enid  to  ideniifv  the  body  in  ll" 
fiid'of  tl)e   man's  di>alh   and  a  «lay.  .^nh   news     that     everything     was      cates   carried    with    him    the    t^ 
or  two „l&(er  arrived  in  Enid  to xjlaim  j^ady,      and      Booth      reached     and  type    given    him    wh.-n    iho    conf. 
the    body,    and    making    his    way    to  mossed    the   Rappahannock      Bafely,Bion    was    made,      lie    shov.-»d"ii 
the.  undertaker's    establ.shm^nt.    he  ^elng    concealed    beneath    a   pile    of  General    Dana,    who    had    el.arfc-e 
i^lentlfied      the     remaips  -as     b^ing  ,traw   in  a  negro's  cart.  military    affairs    around     Washin> 

those  of  a  man -he  had  met  in  Glen-  ^^^  ^^t  Mosby'e  men  at  the  Gar- ton  the  night  of  the  slaying,  ai 
rose  AiiUs.  Tex.,  in  1871  under  the  ^^^j  homestead,  and  then  dlscov-Who  knew  Booth,  and  he  idtntill. 
name  of  John  ^t.  Helen.  ^^^    j^^    j^^^j    j^st   his    diary,      some  the  picture  as  that  of  the  murder* 

According    to    the    story    told    hy  jjetters    and    the    check    with    which  actor,   as  did   Gen.   Albert   Fike.   J 
Bates,  he  and  St.  Helen  became  fast  iRuddy  was  to  have  been  paid.  Rud-ieph    Jefferson,    the    actor,    and    J 
friends.       St.    Helen    was    not    very  ^y  volunteered  to  return  with  Her- plus    Brutus    Booth     nephew    or    tl 
prosperous  in  business,  but  was  so-   ^^j^  ^„^   starch  for   the  missing   ar-lslaycr,   according   to   Bites, 
cially  very  popular,  being  noted  for  tides,    being   anxious    to      get     the     The  final  proof  adduced  by  Bat, 
his  ability  as  a  reciter' of     snakes-    check.  [was   that  the   body   -which    was  aui 

pearean  dialogue  and  for  his  elo-  it  was  upon  this  incident.  St.  Ilel-posed  to  be  that  of  Bc'Oth,  »i. 
qnence  as  a  public  speaker.  B^xcept  en  contended,  that  the  false  identi-which  was  eventually  buried  in  tl 
wb«n  in  company  he  was  of  a  tacl-  flcation  of  the  man  killed  by  Cor-rBooth  family  cemetery  in  Bali 
turn  and  gloomy  temperament.  hett  in  the  barn  rested.  Imore,    had    a    boot    on     each     foi. 

On    one    occasion,      in      1872,     St.     Two      days      later,      upon      being 
Helen    became    desperately   ill    and 
thought  he  -was  going  to  die.     And 
one  night,  as  be  believed  himself  at  _ 

death's  door,  be  called  Bates  to  his    whereas  Dr.  Mudd   hud  cut  off   the       This  man  aBirms  that  tne 
bedside  and  announced  that  he  ha4    boot  on  Booth's  rierhc  foot,  so  aa  to  of    Johi»    Wllfees   Booth    has    nci 
a  confession  to  make.  ~  treat  the  Injured  limb.  recoKniied  as  his  the  srrave  of 

"I  am  dying."  he  whispered.   "My        Dr    Mudd   was  later  convic'.c-d   as   nian  who   was   shot  by  Sorgt.   B 

name  is  John  Wilkes  Booth.    I  am    an  accomplice  and   tlic  boot,  said  to  to^  Corbctt  lr»  the  burning  barn 

the   as;^»in    of    President    Lincoln.  :he  still  in  the  hands  of  the  War  De-   the  Garrett  farna.     He  contends  <■ 

Get  the  picture  of  myself  from  un-  partment.    was    foun.d    in    his    home  Edwin  Booth  saw  his  brother  •> 

der  the  pillow.     I  leave  It  -with  you  and   usod   as    evidence   agaiust   him  era!  yettrs   after    the     mssassin 

for  my  future  identification.    Notify,  Jn   the   trial.  Lincoln  was  supposed  to  have  b^ 

my   brother,   Edwin   Booth,   ol  New      The  body  of  (he  man  who  killed  tilled,  but  that  lonsr  before  that  ■ 

Tork  City."       '  1  himself    in    Knid.    Okla.,    has     been  family  believed   that  the  man  h; 

Bates  took  the  picture,  a  tintype  preserved  in  a  mummified  corulition  i^y   Corbett    was    not   John    Wiliv 

made   by  a  Glenrose  llllls   photog-i  in  a  crypt   In  Memphis.     It   is  said  and  acted  on  the  theory — if  it  \\ 

rapher,  but  paid  little  attention  to  to  show  siprns  of  a,  fracture  of  the  not     more     than     that — that     J^ 

itf  thinking  the  man  was  delirtous.     right  le^r  and  a  gear  over  the  right  wilkea    had    escaped    and    the    n 

St.  Helen  recovered,  however   and   «**•  »'no«'"    »»   ^'^^^   ^^^"^   received  ,hot  In  the  Garrett  bart>  was  me 

since  he  had  already  told  Bates  h&^'    Booth    while    fighting    a    stage  jy  »  person  who  resembled  Booth 

was  Booth,   he  decided   to  tell   him'*^"*''  <l"''i"f^  ^   rehearsal   of  "julius       Describing  the  meeting  of  Edv 

the  complete  story  of  his  life   and  <^*^^^"  Booth  with  his  bro;her  John  Will 

escape   after   shooting   Lincoln,    and      Another  story  cited  in  support  of  years  after  Uie  latter  was  bupdo- 

'^%be  Jlpjlpwing   story,  as  told  by  St.  ^^*    claim    that    the    man    who   mas  j^  hav  been  shot,  this  man  says 

"-"      '   *'"      ^ ''    ' "   ^ '"        "While   Edwin   was     playing 


London,  at  least  fifteen  years  a? 
his  brother  was  supposed  to  h. 
been  killed,    he    was      entering 


shot  at  the  Garrett  farm  as  Lin 
coin's  assasFin  was  not  John 
Wilkes  Booth  comes  from  s  resi- 
dent of  Washington,  wliose  relia- 
bility is  vouched  for.  and  who^^upe  one  night  iust  after  a  p 
claims  to  quote  direct  from  a  mem- |forniance  at  one  of  the  theaters 
ter  of  the  Booth  family  and  whe|.^.hich  he  liad  taken  the  part 
further  claims  to  ha.ve  talked'  »ot  ji^mlet  in  two  play  of  that  name 
once  but  often  with  Edwiiv  Booth]  -According  to  a  close  relati 
^9  th«  sabjeet.  Edwih   reported  so^n  afterwaia 


stated  th*t  lnfoTinatl«m  -wm  de- 
rivea  <»«  Aprtl  U  frwn  'an  old  »«gro' 
irF©ni^lu>«  It  was  obtained  and  re-' 
»*rtca;  •*  tb»  saoM  day  to  General 


roemDcrs  or  tlic  laratly  tiiat  John 
Wilkes  waJked  close  up  to  the  win- 
dows et  the  ccupe.  out  his  head  in- 
»4de  the  vchieJe  and  said: 

" 'Edwir».    don't  you    know   maV 

"Edwin  told  h!s  family  that  l»ad'Ba,k«ir  hy  9m>  «f  his  men  that 
it  been  TnaCny  years  later  than'  it,Bo««lk,  as*  Herold  had  crosae'dth« 
was  he  could  never  have  for)rotten|JP»tomac  neap  Mathlas  Point  on  the 
the  unusually  musical  voice  and  rn-l^iS^t  of  April  23.  The  name  of  th 
mark-able  eyes  of  h)s  brother.  lle^Kro  la  not  niad«  knowTi  nor  has 
deseribed  the  man  in  detail.  andWiy  claim  whatever  been  lijed  by 
insisted   that  there     was     not     the  'uch  a  person." 

shadow   of  a   doubt   in   his   mind  of    _  _!' '  ^ ""'  " ■ — — - — 

the  iUon'tity  of  the  'apparition  that  '      Of  oou»se»  asainst  the  story  t»14 


Suddenly  appeared  out  of  the  Lon- 
don fog-.' 

^  "He  said  John  AVilkes  looked  well 
Und  wore  a  half-smile  aa  he  paused 
to  see  wliethor  his  brother  would 
recojrnize  him.  Edwin,  after  a  lonfi- 
■look,  clalmt-d  to  have  extended  his 
hand  suddenly  with  a  cry  of 
'Wllkef.'  which  waa  the  name  ho 
always  called  hia  brother.  John 
Wilke*,  however,  doubtlessly  real- 
Uinpr  hi8  dancer  and  fearing  that 
othcra  miKht  be  attracted  by  Ed- 
win's surprised  and  somewhat  ex- 
cited Bianner.  raised  a  warninsr 
h«uid.  turned  quickly  and  disap- 
peared a^aia  in  the  foif. 


by    St.,   Helen,    the  '  reported  -  \vord  . 
of    Edwin  .Booth    that    he    saw    b-iS' 
brother  Joiifr  after   the   tracedy  at'j 
the  Garrett  farm,  and   the  ctrtetai  j 
attitude    by    the    Booth    fatiiily    «q;  ' 
Uio  subject,  as  told   by   the  Wasfcij,- 
inKton   friend,   we    have   the.  oCfict*! 
report     of     tho     kiUins     of     Jobif 
Wilkes  Booth  with  a  claim  of  poBi«' 
tivo    Identification    by   Major    fioto<( 
erty,   who  commanded     tho     sfjuad 
Nvhlcb  effected  the  captire  M.na  wh<( 
contended    that    there    could    he'  «4 
nilstake,  as  he  kne^v  Booth  pci  son.<C  ' 
ally  and  had   last   seen   him  only  ^ 
short   time   before     ,th3     [^"sas.^ina*,! 
tion  of  President  T-incoln:  the  faitit  ,) 


"The  fact     that     the     family  bas'  ^^   *^.®      Government     in    Doherty<  j 


never  recognized  the  grav^  of  the 
man  ahot  by  Sergeant  Corbett  to 
back  up  the  story  of  th«f  meetinKJ 
of  tlje  brothers,  which,  as  I  heard  it. 
had  all  the  earmarka  of  trutb.  This 

much  I  am  sure  of— tho^rnlly^biT 
lievod  Edwin's  story,  and  there 
couW  have  been  no  good  reason  for 
him  to  have  manufactured  such  a 
tale,  nor  could  there  have  b«  a  rea 
eon  for  another  person  resembling 
John  Wilkes  Booth  to  appear  befsre 
Edwin  .suddenly,  claim  to  be  hla 
brother,  and  then  disappear  without 
further  Information." 

In  the  official  report  of  the  cap- 
ture and  killins  of  Booth  there  Is 
only     one     little     sentence     which 


identification  as  shown  by  the  I^O' 
nient.  to    him    and    tho    men    asso4 
ciatcd  wUb  liim  \n  .the   c^  inm-e  «^ 
$75,000  as  a  reward;  Booth's  di-iry^ 
afterward   found,   jn   whlct    he    set' 
down  Ills  thouprhts  and  e>;TMrienoea(V 
flurinfr  the  days  of  his  liid-'n?,',  an«l.' 
Iho  story   of    the   tracins   anO.    fiDalt 
elayJne  of  Lincoln's  assr.ssin  as  foI4 
by.  John  Hay  and  John  O.  Kicolayi) ! 
private  sscretarles     to     Lilncoln.  iit 
their     "Abraham     Lincoln:     a     Hiaii 
tory,*'  aA  reproduced  about   tweaty; 
year*  «ko    in    the    Century    iiaga-f 
aine,  in  which  they  deal  lntir.'>a.toIy' 
with    the    sitbjiict    of    the    iiiissingf 
boot,  whiob,  accordinK  to  Mr.  BateV- 
narrative,     was     properly     mis-ii«g' 
from   St.   Helen's     foot      and      waa 


•ocms  to  fit  In  with  the  story  told !  '■^^n'S    in    I'he    home    of    Dr.    Ma«ld 


by  tlic  roan  St.  Helen  to  Bates,  and 
that  has  to  do  with  the  Incident  of 
jBooth's  crossing  the  Bappahannock 
concealed  in  a  negro's  cart.  • 

IN  the  official  records  in  the  War 
l>cpartment  in  Washington,  pub- 
lished in  Arril,  ISCG,  occurs  tliis 
paragraph: 

"in  a  paper  filed  by  Messrs.  Con-' 
ger  and  Baker  and  indorsed  and! 
commended  to  the  atttntion  of  the 


and  used  0.3  evidence  cgamst  hiinj 
whereas  tho  roan  shot  by  Serst,- 
Corbett  had   two    boots   on. 

Tiie  Question  is  there,  lionever— n 
was  John  Wilkes  Booth.  assKSSin 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  ehot  by  ^<im-* 
-ton  Corbett  in  a  barn  in  Virgini»i 
or  did  he.,  years  after  tlie  gri  at  na-v 
tio:ial  tragedv  of  Lincoln'.s  deaths 
conjBiit  suicide  in  Enid. -Okla.? 
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BARES  WILKES  BOOTH  HOAX 


YOUNG  OFFICER  IMPERSONATED  DEAD 
ASSASSIN,   HIS   WIDOW   SAYS. 


Mrs.    AVlUJam    C.   Allen   T<11n    II»>v    lU-r 

l,nte   nu.sbanil,   I.ient.   A\'illiiiii>    <'. 

Allen,  Alibied  (lie  llrodier  of 

l.inoolu's    Slayer. 


Some  lime  after  the  as.sa.s^iiia.iiuL  ot 
President  Lincoln  and  llie  suppoaed 
death  of  his  slayer,  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
in  the  flames  of  Garrett'.s  barn,  Edwin 
Booth  was  startled  one  night  in  London 
by  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  a  face  which  he 
declared  was  that  of  his  brother.  This 
apparition  gave  rise  to  much  speculation, 
and  never  since  has  there  been  any  cer- 
tainty that  the  President's  assassin  ac- 
tually perished  in  the  fire.  Now  comes  a 
I  woman,  however,  wlio  says  John  Wilkes 
Booth  did  actually  die  in  Garret l's  barn, 
and  that  the  face  wliich  Edwin  Booth 
saw  in  London  was  that  of  her  late  hus- 
band, Lieut.  William  C.  Allen,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Union  army  in  the  Civil  War. 
"You  know  the  old  story  of  Wilkes 
Booth's  e.si;ape,  don't  you?"  Mrs.  Allen 
says  in  an  interview  in  the  New  York 
World.  "After  shooting  Lincoln,  as 
Booth  leaped  from  the  presidential  box 
onto  the  stage  of  Ford's  theater,  with  his 
'Sic  fscmpcr  tyrannis,'  they  say  he  broke 
his  leg;  but  in  spite  of  this  he  got  out 
of  the  theater  in  the  furor,  jumped  upon 
I  the  horse  held  for  him  by  old  'Peanut 
I  John,'  and  went  into  the  night. 

USED    AIXEN'S    PlCrORE    FOU    BOOTH. 

"Some  say  that  it  was  Boston  Corbett 
'  who   fired   the   shot  that   killed   Booth. 


They  say  that  he  afterward  went  insane. 
But  the  truth  is,  1  believe,  that  no  one 
knows  who  fired  the  shot. 

"My  husbanit  was  one  of  that  po.sse. 
He  had  taken  part  in  the  pursuit.  He 
was  there  when  the  barn  was  iu  flames, 
lie,  too,  fired!  No  one  knows  who  it 
was  that  executed  Wilkes  Bootli! 

"They  sa>',  too.  that  it  was  someone 
other  than  Booth  who  was  shot  that 
night — Ruddy,  or  one  of  the  other  ac- 
complices who  resembled  him.  They 
are  wrong.  It  was  Booth,  Booth  him- 
self. I'm  sure.  William  knew  him,  and 
knew  what  he  looked  like  better  than 
most  others,    and  for  a  peculiar  reason." 

She    leaned    forward. 

"Aly  husband  was  almost  a  living 
image  of  Wilkes  Booth! 

"They  were  both  very  handsome  men; 
chestnut  hair,  almost  auburn,  straight, 
clean  cut  features,  dark  must  ache  and 
wonderful  eyes — deep  brown.  I  sup- 
pose," with  a  little  apologetic  laugh, 
"you'd  call  them  soulful. 

"Yes,  the  two  were  so  much  alike  that 
when  Booth  had  shot  Lincoln  the  news- 
papers, needing  a  picture  Quickly,  had 
seized  one  of  my  husband,  taken  only 
a  week  before  by  a  Washington  photog- 
rapher, and  printed  it  through  the  cmm- 
try  captioned  as  the  Presideui's  assassin. 
Later  every  attempt  was  made  to  suppress 
the  photograph.  My  husband  was  nat- 
urally annoyed.  It  caused  much  con- 
fusion also,  though  it  was  little  known. 

"That's  why  he  was  so  sure  that  it 
was  Wilkes  Booth  and  no  other  who  lay 
dead  in  front  of  the  burning  barn,  with 
a  wound  in  the  back  of  his  head;  who 
was  sewed  in  an  army  blanket  and,  later, 
buried  on  Capitol  Hill  under  the  flag- 
ging of  the  old  prison  yard. 

"Later  my  husband,  detailed  from  the 
secret  service,  was  present  when  Booth's 


body  was  exhumed — some  time  in  18t;9, 
I  think  it  was. 

"Tlie  next  thing  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
has  always  seenjt  il  a  little  odd  to  me. 
it  was  one  of  those  strange  things  that 
one  does  on  the  impulse  of  a  mad  mo- 
ment or  the  dare  of  a  thoughtless  friend. 
Pei'haps  my  husband  was  led  on  by  the 
njere  deviltry  ol'  it  to  i)lay  the  trick  that 
fed  the  runKU-  that  Will.ts  Booth  was 
still  living  and  in  l']urope,  and  mysti- 
fied two  continents." 

She  paused  and  looked  out  at  llie  mad 
flurries  ot  snow  across  Long  Island. 

"Aly  husband  had  been  in  Europe," 
i\Irs.  Allen  went  on,  "for  several  months. 
This  was  some  years  later.  Edwin  Booth 
was  acting  in  London  at  the  time.  Mr. 
.-Mien  and  a  party  of  friends  had  gone 
to  see  the  great.  American  actor  in  one 
of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

"During  the  course  of  the  evening  the 
memory  of  Wilkes  Booth  was  constantly 
with  them.  They  talked  of  my  hus- 
band's strange  resemblance  to  him. 
They  watched  the  great  brother,  and 
remembered  how  dashing  and  talented 
Wilkes  had  been,  with  that  fiery,  ar- 
tistic temperament,  that  gift  of  brilliant 
acting,  a  lover  of  heroics,  a  champion  of 
lost  causes,  who  had  played  the  assassin 
when  he  believed  he  was  playing  the 
martyr.  Then,  carried  into  the  world 
of  mako-believe  by  that  power  of  the 
magnificent  actor,  the  surviving  Booth, 
they  came  out  from  tho  theater  \\iih  a 
mad  plan  in  their  heads. 

J'JIK  IIO.VX;  THAT   STntTilil)  'J'HK  WOUI.U. 

"Well,  the  idea  crystallized,  either  in 
my  husband's  head  or  tho  nrinds  of  his 
friends.  It  was  a  foggy  night.  They 
went  around  quietly  to  the  stage  door. 
Tho  crowd  had  cleared  away,  leaving  the 
back  of  the  theater  in  shadows  and  the 
white   drifting-   fog.     A   cai>   had   drawn 


up  and  Avas   waiting  to  take  away   the 
star. 

"As  Edwin  Booth  came  out  in  the 
sudden  little  oblong  of  yellow  light  re- 
flected on  the  fog  from  the  opened  door 
and  seated  himself  in  the  cab,  a  solemn 
face  showed  for  a  moment  at  the  win- 
dow. A  face  from  the  grave — hatless  it 
was,  with  wavy  hair,  the  luminous 
brown  eyes,  the  aristocratic  features. 
"'Wilkes!'  gasped  the  actor.  "Wilkes!" 
"But  the  vision  had  faded  into  the  fog 
of  London. 
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was  jonn    WUtvtii  ooom,    mc   muiu- 

erer  ot  Lincoln,  ever  execute^?-  It 
Is  a  question  that  has  never  peti) 
fully  decided,  and  according  to  Mre. 
Jes8e  Palmer  Weber,  ot  the  lUinoU 
State  Hlstorlai  -Library  In  the  Capi- 
tol butl(Jlns.  U  probably  never  VUl 
be  decided.'/     '        '  "   '  ■    -  • 

"Jt  has  always  been  a  question." 
said  Mr«.  We^er,  '"and  Is  still  open 
to'  dispute.  The  probability  Is,  of 
course,  that  Booth  was  executed,  but 
an  account  o{  his  capture  will  show 

I  that  there  was  the  possibility  of  his 
not  having  met  death  from  the  bullet 
of  Sergeant  Boston  Corbett.  There 
iB  no  question  that  Corbett  shpt  him. 
It  is  a  question,  however,  whether 
he  died  from  the  buljot  or  pot-      • 

"Some  years  ago,  Mrs.  Wobor  con- 
tinued, a  man  died  in  Oklahoma,  who 
swore  on  his  death-bed  that  he  was 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  the  avsassln  of 
Lincoln.  It  attiucted  a  great  deal 
of  attention  and  reviewed  the.  qyes-r' 
tlon  at  the  time."  ■- 

And  In  connection  with  the  story 
from  Oklahoma.-  mentioned  by  A^rg. 
Weber,  some  new  lUht  has  recently 
been  thrown  on  the  story  of  the 
death-b«d  confession  of  the  supposcc) 
John  Wilkes  Booth  of  Enid.  :'   •'- 

Two  men  who  claim  they  knew 
Jonh  Wilkes  Bopth  ^jvho  shot  Lin- 
cotn  and  who  lived  in  Oklahoma  City, 
have  be«n  visiting  in  IIlinv.!3  for  the 
past  few  weeks,  and  looking  at  some 

,  relics  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  they 
caught  sight  of  a  plctur?  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth. 

I,     '      Claim   Booth   Was   Not   Shot, 

■ri  ♦■WeMlv-cd  -wlHi  "that  ■matr-Ktren  he 
was  a  house  painter  in  Enid -and  E) 
Reno,  Oklahoma.  '  We  knew  him 
well."  said  one  of  the  two  men.  who 
are  brothers,  and  whose  names  are 
R.  D.  and  J.  Harley  Craig.  The  re- 
mark was  made  to  a  by-stander.  who 
immediately  became  interested,  and 
to  him  they  told  their  6t.-ry,  which 
is  likely  to  revive  all  th^  Interest,  of 
a  few  years  ago  concerning  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  and  whether  or .  pot 
he  was  executed. 

'        Their  tale  la  as  follows;  .    ,.',., 

"January  14,  1908,  a  man  who  h^d 
been  known  as  David  E.  George  com- 
mitted  suicide  in  the  Grand  v  Avenue 
,  Hotel,  Enid.  Okla.  -        ;     . 

"He  had  taHen  arsenic  ^  and  '  was 
conscious  for  some  time  after ^ta){lng 

:  the  poison.  Shortly  .before 'dyiiig  he 
confessed  both  verbally  and  , In.  writ- 
ing that  Jie  was  John  Wilkps  Bpoth, 
tht  assassin  of  Abraham'  Lincoln. 
Among  the  persons  at  his  bedsihe 
w-ere  the  leading  doctor  of  the  town 
and  the  wife  of  the  Methodist  mlnia- 
t'^r.  They  refused  to  believe  ■  what 
the  dying  man  had  told  them,  but  he 
fhowed  them  a  letter  ac^dressed  to 
Finis  L.  Bates,  an  attorney 'who  lived 

'In  Memphis  Tenn..  and  said  that 
B}ct?.s  would  identify  him.  "  He  died 
shortly  afterward.  ' 

"When  the  rumor  bad  gone  out 
that  the  dead  man  'was  the  murderer 
r.f  Lincoln,  a  mob  formed  outsld0  tbc 
hotel  and  demanded  the  body  that 
they  might  burn  it.    The  rioters  were 

^  told  to  wait  for  more  positive  identi- 
fication and  the  remains'^ were'  taken 
to  the  Pennnman  ,  uii^ertaking.  es- 
tablishment." 

'  Identified    ••    Booth. 
The-   remainder    of     the     story  .  is 

;  gathered  from  the  statements  and 
letters  of  the  Finis  Bates,  mentioned 
liy  Booth,  as  the  person  who  could 
identify  hinu  Bates  was  summoned 
frotp  Memphis  and.  because  of  the 
'  fury  of  the  mob.  it  was  thought  b£st 
to  have  him  come  tq.  Enid  In  dls- 
Ruiso.  Accordingly,  'he  arrived  and 
poKed  as  a  furniture  salesman,  and 
WAn  taken  to  the  Undertaking  estab- 
llfshmcnt,  where  he  positively  identi- 
fied George,  the  alleged  Booth,  as  a 
man  whom  he  had  first  met  tui  John 
St.  Helen,  in  Glenrose  Mills.  TezaQ, 
In  1S91. 
'    B-ites   and    St.   H^lea  became   very 

^at'fiii.  (finndai  tlnnmh ,  .Mma  .  totU. 


to  run  a  general  store  in  Gleniose 
Mills  but  was  not  ven'  successful. 
Hi  ■vvas  'popular  sbclally,  but  when 
hb.,  was  alone  he  was  always  very 
taciturn  and  moody.  He  was  notu-d 
forhls^^biuty  to  recite  Shakespear- 
ian .dialogue  and  tor  his  eloquence  a^, 
a  public  speaker.  i 

Jii'the  fall  ot  IfcTI,  St. 'Helen  be- 
.cnme  ill.  and  thought  that  he  was; 
going  to  die,  and  it  was  then  that  he  i 
calleid  Bates  to  his  bedside  one  night, 
and-  conl'esstd  that  he  was  John 
Wilkes  BootH,  the  murderer  of  Abra- 
h<in\  l^incQln. 

■':■■.  His  Confession 

•  "I  am  dying."  ho  whlbpcred,  "My 
naipe  is  John  Wilkes  Booth.  I  am 
the"  -jissassin  of  President  Lincoln. 
Get  the  picture  of  myself  from  under 
the  pillow.'  I  leave  it  with  you  for 
my'- future  identificutlon.  Notify  my 
brother,  Edwin  Booth,  of  New  York 
city.".  '     - 

jB&fes  at  first  believed  the  man  in- 
sane' or  delirious  and.  paid  little  at- 
tenti6n  to  him,  but  he  took  the  prof- 
fered picture,  which  was  a  tintype. 
t&ken  shortly  before  a  Glenrose  ]\111U 
pliotpgrapher.   •    -       . 

But  St.  Helen  did  not  die,  and  aftjr 
h|8  recovery,  he  told  Bates  that  since 
tlie  latter  knew  who' he  was.  he  would 
tell  him. his  story,  of  his  escape  from 
his  pursuers.  Booth  (St.  Helen)  <ie- 
ciores  that  he  was  not  in  the  corn 
crlfc-  iind  was  nat  stif  by  C-^--beti. 
His' version  of  the  story,  immedlatiOy 
after' the  shooting,  corresponds  witli 
the;  other  stories,  namely,  that  he 
^faivtured  hl»  right  leg  u,bove  the  ;ui- 
klc  In  "the  Ipup  made  from  th.e  presi- 
dent's box  to  the  stage,  that  he  m.ide 
hid  escape  on  horse- back,  and  iflor 
several  days  reached  the  home  of  the 
Suratts.-  who  cared  for  him,  and 
further,  that  his  lep  was  set  by  Dr. 
Samuel  'Mudd.  ^  Then,  he  told  Bates, 
they' came' across  a. man  by  the  name 
of  Ruddy  'Who  agreed  to  take  them 
across  the  lines  for'  J300.  Ruddy 
went  ahead-  to  arrange  a  m^ieting 
with!  certain  ofllcers  of  Colonel  Mos- 
by's 'forces,  then  '  encamped  on  the 
other,  side  of  the  .'  Rappahaniiocic 
river.  He  returned,  and  conveyed 
pboyi,  and  the '  man  who  had  'led 
«'ith  him,  David  E.  Herold.  acros^i 
the  iinpfj.  The  meeting  of  tlie  men 
was  held  In'  the  Garrett  homestead. 
a'i)d"  with  ^MQshy's•men.  all  were  .able' 
to  cross  safely.  It  was  .then  Uiat 
B6oth' discovered' the  loti.-i'  of  his  fa: 
mbus' diary  anil  other  papers,  wnlch 
had 'silijiped  out'  of  his  pocket  while 
he  was  riding  in  the  wagon. 

Tyvo    Surrounded 

Ruddy  and  Herold  decided  to  go 
back,  and  search  for  the  pjipeis,  m- 
asmoch  as  it  would  be  very  danjjei- 
Dus  to  have  them  found  by  anyone. 
So  tjiey'  retujned  and  I'ound  the  pa- 
pers in  the,  cart,  and  at  that  time, 
the  soldiers,  headed  by  Baker  of  the 
Secret  Service,  arrived  at  the  Garrett 
homestead,  and  surrounded  Herold 
and  Ruddy  in  the  corn  crib. 

It  'is  interesting  to  notice  that  in 
the  accounts  of  the  fiKht  at  the  corn- 
crib, 'Where  the  actual  conversation 
l:i  reported,  It  will  be  found  that 
Baker,  the  Chief  of  the  Seciet  Serv- 
ice, who  did  the  talking  for  the  men, 
did  not  niention  Booth's  name  or  aak 
hlni.  directly,  to  come  out.  Herold 
decided  to  come  out,  but  Ruiidy  doy^- 
gedly  determined  to  fight  and  Corbett 
shot  him,  by  sticking  his  revolver 
through  a  crack  jn  the  crib,  and  pull- 
ing the  trigger  with  unerring  aim. 
Wrong    Man    Killed.  ' 

Ruddy  had  all  of  Booth's  papers. 
Including  the  diary,  on  him;  he  was 
nf  the  same  general  appearance  as 
Booth,  and  of  the  same  statui^e;  he 
wore  a  mustache,  and  .so  did  Booth. 
Therefore,  It  Is  not  strange  that  he 
:;hould  have  been  mlatakcn  for  Booth. 
Furthermore',  when  the  body  was  ta- 
ken back  and  was  inspected  by  the 
Surgeon  General  and  other  high  ofh- 
xera.  if,  Jfl  ptt^cialb:.  ajjtnowledf^d  th^t 


the  body  had  changed  consiacjably. 
so  that  under  theite-.-flivcumstances, 
it  is  not  at  aJl  strange  that  the  body 
could  have  passed  for  that  of  Booth. 

Bates    said    that    shortly    after -'"St. 
Helen  made  hi;^  confession,  he  movecj 
to  Leadvllle,  Colo.,  and  he  lost  iracln' 
of  him,  never  .seeing  him  again,  uhlH 
he  was  calle^  to  Enid,  Okla..  to  ident,; 
il^y  his  dead  body.  ' 

In  the  meantime.  Bates  declared,! 
he  hatt  carried  the  tintype  St.  Helen' 
gave  him,  and  he  8ho\vcd  |t  to  Gen- 
eral D.  D.  Dana,  who  had  charge  of 
the  military  lines-around  Washing -. , 
ton  the  night  of  the  asBassinatlon. ! 
and  who  knew  Booth.  '  Dana'  Ident-'- 
ined  the  tintype  as  that  of  Booth.-  .,": 
Hates  also  asswts  that  General  Al- ! 
|.ert  Pike.  Joseph  Jeffersoj^.tJifi^aorJ 
and  Junius  Brutus'  Booth,  the  nephexvl 
t't  the  slayer,  also  identified  the  ptc-J 

Finally,  F.  A.  Demond'of  Cavertlsh',1 
Vermont,  who  was  a  private  of  Com-] 
pany  C,  3rd  heavy  artillery,  Massa-  ' 
chusetts  'Voluntceis,  was  one  of  those' 
on  guard  at  the  point where  Booth- 
passed  through  the  military  lines' 
around  AVaahin^^ton  the  niaht  of  the! 
murder.  He  vcrltled,  in  1837.  the  fact ' 
that  the  pass- word  usQd  bv  Booth' 
that  night  was  "T.  B.  road,'"'  as  re-i 
lated  by  §t.  Helen  in  far  av>'ay  Texa'a. 
twenty-five  yeaj-s  earlier.       •     .,.     7' 

'•-*•'■    ■-•»     "''  I."'*  I  I    II        Mil  il.  I     |l«li',^ 
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Story  That  Assassin  Booth  Was  Not  Shot  Down 
Bobs  Up  Again;  One  Says  Body  Was  Never  Buried 


'  fWASHTNGTON,  (Feb.  2i  (TJ-R-). — 
rhe  body  of  John  ."Wilkes  Bot/th, 
issassln  of  Abrahara  Lincoln.  Is  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  In  a  "perfect  state 
Df  preservation,"  I>r.  Clarence  True 
Wilson,  who  has  nxade  an  ex- 
haustive Investigation  of  the  U.n- 
coln  shooting,  cald   today. 

"I  saTT  the  body  several  TnontKs 
ago,"  said  I>r.  Wilson,  "finding-  on 
it  many  marks  of  identification 
which  prove  conclusively  that  the 
man   ■^■as  Booth. 

"When  I  was  a  boy  in  Mar^'land, 
I  was  told  the  story  of  Booth's 
escape  from  his  pursuers  by  sev- 
eral persons  -n-ho  -n-ere  themselves 
in  the  plot.  'Since  that  time  I've 
beea  eaLherips  uroof  that  Lincoln's 


elayer  was  not  klUed  by  soldiers  as 
generally  Ibelieved. 

"At  the  time  eoldlere  from  Wash- 
ington -were  searching  for  Booth  In 
lower  Maryland,  near  here,  the 
Elayer  was  riding  horseback  and 
on  his  -way  west. 
TTROXG   MAN   SHOT 

"Geral-d  Ruddy  was  the  man 
shot  and  killed.  His  body  was 
turned  over  to  the  Booth  fa-mlly 
and  was  buried   In  (Baltimore." 

One  of  the  marks  by  which  ho 
identified  the  body  in  Memphis  a.-i 
that  of  Booth,  Dr.  rwilson  said,  was 
a  cut  over  his  left  eye. 

"Booth's  body  was  never  buried," 
Wilson  continued.  "It  was  turned 
over  :lo.  an  old  couple  ia  JMenipliii; 


The  man  died  several  months  ago 
and  his  wife  now  cares  for  the 
bodv." 

He  declined  to  rive  this  woman's 
name  or  her  address  in  Memphis. 

"In  Investigating  th«  circum- 
stances of  Booth's  escape,  I  talked 
to  all  members  of  his  family,"  "Dr. 
Wilson  said.  "Thev  all  knew  about 
it.  Most  of  them  saw  ajid  talked 
with  him  after  he  fled  from  Wash- 
ington. The  story  told  fby  his 
niece  in  Tvlinneapolls  is  true.  She 
saw   her   uncle   just   before  he  died. 

r>r.  Wilson  characterized  as  "ab- 
surd" the  story  of  the  man  in  ■Mo- 
line,  111.,  who  said  he  was  the  only 
one  who  knew  where  IBooth  was 
buried. 

"That  plan's  iiame  If  not  men- 


tioned   In    any  of    the   stories  con- 
cerning  Booth,"     Dr.   Wilson     said. , 
"There    was     no    secret    about    the! 
burial    of   .the    body    believed    to    be  j 
that    of     Booth.      'The     government! 
turned    It    o\er    to    the     family    of 
Booth    four    years    after    Lincoln's 
assassination." 


KTEOE  BItEAKS  BTLESCE 

MI'NIS'EAPOIir^,  Feb.  '21  CCS-). 
— John  Wilkes     Booth  escaped! 

This  was  adhnltted  here  today  by 
his  niece.  Blanche  Booth,  breaking 
the  60-year  silence  of  the  Booth 
fajnily  regarding  the  fate  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  elayer. 

In    an    interview    7\Ii(=3    Booth    re- 


iCoiitluued  PA  JP^e   15Jl 


NOT  SHOT  001 


(Contliiuoii  from  Pa{;»  t  ) 

futed  the  statement  made  Feb.  17 
by  Kdward  Harper  Sainpaon  of  Mo- 
Une,  111.,  one  of  the  guards  Hiip- 
poHod  to  have  Jellied  liooth,  that 
with  his  diiath  the  secret  of  the 
burial  place  of  Booth's  body  would 
be  lost.  She  believes  ttat  Kanip- 
rjon  knew  that  Booth  was  not  killed 
by  his  pursuers. 

After  fig-hting  off  Interviewers 
for  years,  Mi.ss  Booth  finally  re- 
vealed that  the  story  of  li^nla  Ij. 
Bates  waa  true,  thus  settling  a  con- 
trov^ersy  that  has  raided  for  years 
since  it  wa-s  announced  that  Booth 
wag  killed  In  a  barn  on  the  Uarrot 
plantath)!!  near  Bowling'  (lieen,  Ya. 
MJJKTING  AVI  ni  SVIOTIIIJI 

"Wilkes  Bji)!-h  iiii'i  his  mother  a 
year  after  'the  assa.ssiration  and 
told  her  all  about  the  plot,  its  ex- 
e<-ution,  and  his  carefully  planned 
escape,"  Miss  Booth  .said.  "Thty 
met  in  Sau  Francisco  after  he  had 
trone  from  Canada  to  (Mexico  and 
had.-irrangred  for  a.  ineetlne:  there. 
.She  repeatedly  told  r. embers  of 
the  family  itlxat  .sha  had  seen  her 
ton  and  that  lie  had  itold  her  all 
I  abr.\it  it." 

I  Misa  Booth  wa."?  for  a  consider- 
able period  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany of  her  uncle,  Edwin  Booth. 
She  ha.s  lived  for  many  years  in 
MlnntaiioUs  and  w"!is  out  of  touch 
with  other  members  of  tho  family 
until  the  recent  visit  of  a  relative 
who  continues  to  follow  the  stage 
tradition. 

Here  are  the  high  lights  of  tier 
aniauinp   Interview: 

John  Wllke.s  Booth  lived  88  years 
after  the  death  of  I^lncoln  and  his 
own  supposed  death,  and  died  by 
hib  own  hand  In  lt»03  in  ICnid  Okla., 
at   the   age   of   65. 

He  was  seen  by  his  inothor  In 
S;in  Francisco  a  year  after  his  es- 
cape. 

He  revealed  his  Identity  twice, 
once  when  he  believed  he  was  dying 
and  once  on  his  death     bed. 

He  produced  a  photogi-aph,  prov- 
ing his  Identity,  that  was  identified 
hy  Edwin  Booth  and  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son. 
JOHNSON  AOOUSED 

He  left  behind  him  a  ewom 
statement  declaring'  that  Andrew 
.lohn.son,  vice  president,  who  buc- 
ceedod  Lincoln,  not  only  suggested 
the  crime,  but  arranged  for  his  es- 
cape. 

'The   man   lcill«d   In   the   ham    on 

the    ftarrett   plantation    near  Bowl- 

'■  Ing  Green,  Va.,  was  named  Ruddy," 

I  MIb.'j    Booth    declared.    "Booth    had 

escaped    from       the    Garrett   place 

nearly  five  hours  earlier." 

The  story  of  Plnls  I*  Bates,  great- 
est authority  on  the  subject.  Is  true, 
Mies  Booth  eald. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Booth 
was  known  as  Dtivld  E.  George,  and 
he  pointed  out  physical  c.haracterla- 
t\ca  that  answered  the  description 
of  Booth.  The  body  has  been  em- 
balmed HO  that  U  will  remain  In- 
tact for  100  yenr.s.  It  was  examined 
in  1922,  19  yettrs  after  his  death, 
according  to  the  ntory  Ml.sg  Booth 
has  admitted  t.s  true. 

"JoVm     Wllke.s     I-!ootli,    the     man 
I  who    assasiiinatcd    I'rcsident    Abra- 


ham Lincoln  at  Ford'.s  theatre  on 
the  evening  ot"  .'iprll  J  4.  186  5,  died 
i<y  his  own  hand  of  i)oison  in  the 
Grand  Aveiiue  hotel  at  I^nid,  Okla., 
on  Jan.  13,  11)03,"  Misa  Booth  aald 
today. 

Authorities  pos.sess  authentic 
Iihotograplia  of  John  Wikes  Booth 
that  were  taken  at  the  ages  of  27 — 
before  he  murdereil  the  president— 
at  38,  11  years  after  the  assa-ssina- 
tion,  and  ID  years  after  his  death  in 
Enid,  alio  said. 


BAUKS  'BVna.^L  riiACK' 

OillCAGO,  Feb.  21  (A. P.). — ^Col. 
James  Hamilton  Davidson,  former 
commander  of  the  122nd  infantry, 
today  revealed  what  he  said  was 
the  burial  of  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
assassin  of  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, considered  as  a  secret  for  60 
years. 

Col.  Davidson  now  living  here 
believes  he  is  tlio  only  living  man 
who  knows.  Recently  EUvvJln  Har- 
per Sampson,  one  of  the  seven 
men  who  disposed  of  Booth's  body, 
died  In  Jlollne,  111.,  without  reveal- 
ing what  had  been  done  with  the 
body. 

Col.  Davidson  was  In  command 
at  Portsmouth,  ^'a.,  the  night  of 
Booth's  bvirlal  and  was  told  of  it 
by  Col.  Baker,  head  of  the  secret 
service  of  the  army.  Since  then, 
Davidson  Kays,  he  has  kept  secret 
the  Information  given  him.  David- 
eon   has  been   blind  for   12  years. 

Booth's  body  was  hurled  in  the 
basement  of  a  warehouao  at  Ports- 
mouth. In  a  deep  grave,  and  cov- 
ered with  acid,  Davidson  says  Col. 
Baker  told  him.  The  grave  then 
was  filled  with   limestone  and  dirt. 

"Just  after  the  shooting  of  Booth 
at  Bowling  Green  by  Sergt.  Boston 
Corbett,"  eays  Col.  Davidson,  "a  re- 
port came  to  me  abotit  a  group  of 
men  acting  mysteriously  In  the 
middle  of  the  might  around  one  of 
the  warehouses. 

"I  didn't  have  to  wait  Tonff  for 
my  Information.  The  head  of  the 
secret  service  In  the  army,  Col.  Ba- 
ker, came  to  me  the  next  morning 
and  said  he  wanted  tp  see  me  in 
strict  privacy. 

"llils  la  what  he  said: 

"  'T«'ist  night  I  brought  Into 
Portsmouth  the  body  of  Bontyi,  the 
man  who  killed  the  president.  Six 
of  my  men  carried  It  on  a.  stretcher 
to  the  first  warehouse  to  the  north. 
W'c  tooli  it  into  the  basement 
[  wliere  we  dug  a  grave. 

"'The  body  was  placed  in  there! 
and^^overcd  jy\ith  acid.     Then   the] 

grave  was  filled  with  limestone  and 
dirt.' 

"That  was  60  years  ago.  There 
can't  be  any  harm  In  telling  It  now. 
The  couutr,v  ought  to  know." 


s 


Ample  Historic  Evidence,  in  His 
Opinion,  That  Slayer  Died  in 
Burning  Barn,  as  Reported 

DIFFERENCES    OF  OPINION 


Story  Told  by  Actor's  Sister 
Confirmed  by  C.  T.  Wilson; 
Denied  by   0.   H.   Oldroyd 

fu-[   :t  ^>  1  I,  / -  J   ^ 

Robcn  Todd  Lincolrf  cfocs  not 
credit  the  story  that  John  Wilkes 
Booth  escaped  and  lived  thirty- 
eight  years  after  assassinating 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  Ford's  Tliea- 
ter  here  sixty  years  ago. 

Up  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  believe  it 
was  Booth  who  died  In  the  lurid 
glare  of  the  buiiiing  barn  on  the 
Gan-ett  plantation,  shot  down  by 
one  of  the  troopcis  suiToundintj 
the    plKce. 

This  was  learneil  rast  night  fioni 
inquiries  ut  the  ,  Lincoln  mansion 
Nu.  30H  N  street  northwest,  rela- 
tive to  tho  remarkable  .  story  told 
in  Minneapolis  yesterday  by 
Hjanche  Booth,  nipce  of  the  tin- 
BUtislii,  after  sixty  years  of  alienee. 
MJSS    UUOTH'8   STOUY. 

MisH     Booth     vowed     that     Booth 

ru(lc    V\'c-st    on    horseback    after    tli3 

liat;ody   and   did    not   die   until    ll)U:i, 

vvIk  a   III'  cunimlltcd  suicide  at   KniJ, 

-iUiiiU^iijie4  aixty-five  years. 

•«"<-  I  -irionln 


.Ni'itlitT  Mr.  iiur  .vn... 
could  bi'  seen  ut  their  tlcoriieiuvvii 
hume.  'I'lio  bon  of  the  Circat 
I'Jiiiaiulpator,  eighty-two.  and  Iri- 
firin.  sees  no  tine.  Mrs.  Lincoln  is 
in  bed  ^\itll  the  grippe,  it  waa  .^aid.' 
.\lia.  l-iniulii  sent  out  a  pad  of 
pupei-  and  asUed  tho  newspaper 
caller  to  write  out  his  ingulrie.s. 
The  (luestions  and  a  clipping:  of 
Miss  Booth's  story  were  sent  in  to 
her. 

'i'he  answer  is  returned: 
"Mr.  Lincoln  believes  that 
Booth  was  killed  shortly  after  the 
tragedy  in  which  his  father  loat 
hi.s  life.  ilb.  thinks  there  is  ample 
hi.storical  cvldentve  to  bear  this 
out. 

"He  thinks  it  is  too  well  proven 
that  it  wa.H  Booth's  body  that  was 
taken  from  the  tJarrott  plantation 
near  Bowling  CJreen,  Va.  Of 
cour.se  many  sti-an(fe  things  can 
happen,  Mr.  Lincoln  says,  but  he 
and  Mrs.  Lim.'oln  think  the  ntory 
In  the  par>prs  wa.s  gotten  up  to 
make  a   seiihatlon." 

TWO  OPINIONS  IIKIJ). 

The  statcnienls  of  ftlistt  Rooth 
atarlert  n  lively  controversy  In 
Washington  circles  among  persons 
credlied  with  being  authorities  on 
Lincoln  and   his  death. 

Doctor  Clarence  True  \Vilson, 
who  has  spent  years  in  Investigat- 
ing I.,incoln'.%  death,  confirmed  .Mirs 
BuoUi's  statement  in  every  lesp'-ci. 
He  claimed  to  have  seen  the  i-s- 
sas.sin's  body,  preserved  by  cin  em- 
balming process,  in  Memphis.  Tenn  , 
only    a    few    month.s    ago. 

Representative  Henry  I-.  Math- 
bone,  whose  father  was  'n  -he  bo.'c 
with  the  President  "on.  the  night  he 
wasT-  shot,  and  regarded  as  a  Lin- 
coln authority,  ridiculed  ihe  story. 
Colonel  O.  H.  Oldroyd,  director  of 
the  Lincoln  Museum,  on  Tenth 
street,  said  he  had  affidavits  eon- 
cluslvely  proving  Booth  was  the 
man   burled  sixty  years  .igo. 

Miss  Booth  said  her  uncle  law 
his  mother  in  San  Francisco  a  year 
after  his  escape  and  twice  revealed 
his  identity — Just  before  lie  died 
and  once  when  he  thought  he  was 
on  his  death  bed. 


Niece  Convinced  Story  True 
Lincoln's  Slayer  Escaped; 
Tells  of  Meeting  'Dead  Man' 


'MIN'XI':APOT.I.s\  Feb.  24  (Copy- 
i-if<'ht,  ly2r),  by  Minneapolis  Daily 
ritar,  and  copyriglit,  1926,  by  linter- 
naticjnal  iXews  Service). — Blanche 
OeBar  Booth  saw  her  uncle.  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  many  years  after  he 
as.sassinated    President    Lincoln. 

This  admission  followed  tbat 
of  Saturday  when  she  pro- 
nounced true  the  statement  that 
Booth  died  in  Enid,  Okla.,  in  1903. 
"He  came  to  me  at  St.  Louis," 
she  said,  "I  thought  he  was  an  im- 
postor even  though  he  recalled 
many  incidents  of  our  common 
childhood   together. 

"B\u  now  I  am  convinced.  His 
visit  hud  aroused  my  suspicions.  I 
investigated  and  found  that  it  Avas 
true,  that  hi.s  mother,  my  great- 
aunt,  had  sv.en  him.  herself  in  ,San 
Francisco  a  year  after  the  ari- 
nuunceinent  tliat  he  had  been  shot 
to    death. 

'This  explains  why  the  rewards 
totaling  more  than  $100,000  for 
the,  capture,  dead  or  alive,  of  John 
Wilke.s  Booth  were  never  paid  to 
anybody. 

"It  was  in  the  late  *80's  or  'OO's," 
Miss    Booth    said,    "that    this    man  | 
cam©   to   see   me,   declaring   that    he  j 
was  John  Wilkes  Booth. 

"I  laughed  when  he  Tvas  an- 
nounced, for  I  believed  the  story 
of  his  death  as  It  had  been  told  to 
me. 

"And  then  he  cajne.  I  sprang  to 
my  feet  astounded.  The  man  was 
Wilkes  Booth  to  the  life.  Still  I 
thought  him  an  Imposter. 

"He  smiled  and  greeted  me  by 
name.  I  looked  him  over  and 
laughed  in  his  face,  yet  doubts  as- 
sailed me. 

Itecalls    Olilldhood 

"  'Do  you  remember?' — he  asked 
me  a.nd  detailed  an  occurrence  of 
our   childhood    together. 

"  'Of  course,  I  remember  that,'  I 
told  him,  'but  how  do  you  come  to 
know  about  it?'  fitill  I  would  not 
believe    him. 

"At  this  his  .smile  faded  away 
from  him.  The  hand.s  he  had  held 
out  to  me  dropped  at  his  sides.  I 
thought  him  a  clever  imposter  even 
though    I    believed    him. 

He  turned  away. 

"  'Perhap.s  it  is  just  as  well,'  he 
said,  'but  ask  others  of  the  family 
if  what  I  say  is  not  true.  Mother 
was  with  me  in  San  Francisco  in 
1867.' 


"That  wa.s  the  onl\'  time  f  cvt-r 
.saw  him  after  his  disappearance 
from  Ford's  theatre.  I  should  like 
to  look  at  the  body  of  this  man  Dr. 
Wilson  of  \\a.shing-ton,  D.  C,  say.s 
i.s  preser\ed  at  Memphis,  Tenn..  I 
believe  it  is  the  body  of  John  M'ilkcs 
Booth." 

Two     other    convincing    elements 
were   pointed  out  liy  Miss  Booth   in 
the  story  told    by   p'inis  I,.  Bate.s  of 
Memphi.s,    Tenn.,    attorne\-    for    the  i 
man    who    admitted     he    was    John  I 
Wilkes    Booth    in    Texas,    the    man' 
who   died   in   Enid,   Okla.,   nearly  40  1 
years   after   the   assassination. 

One  Was  that  as  many  aa  five 
different  .stories  have  been  told  of 
wheie  John  Wilkes  Booth  was 
buried. 


BOOTH'S  CAPTURE  as   told  by  Herbert  W.   Fay 


BOOIH  "RELICS"  FAKERS 
EXPOSED  BY  H.  W.  FAY 


Gives     Verified     Story     of 

Death  of  Lincoln's 
^  Assassin         ,   ^ 

SPRIN'fiFIKI.D,  111..  Atarch  2i!.— 
Tlve  alleged  skulls  of  .Tolm  Wilke.s 
Booth,  assa.sslnator  of  Prosiilenl  liln- 
coln.  arc  on  exhibition  in  tlio  United 
States,  nnd  twenty  •'nooths"  liave 
died,  nccordinsr  to  }Ieibei-t  A\'ell.'3 
Kay,  custodian  of  Lincoln's  tomb 
lierp.  Recurring  report.s  that  Booth 
lived  38  years  after  President  Lin- 
coln's death  and  later  coniniitted 
suicide,  are  charactlrlzefl  l>y  Mj'. 
Fay  ns  wild. 

"Those  who  wish  to  make  money 
out  of  the  hoax,  or  to  create  cheap 
notoriety,  are  the  only  one.s  to  dis- 
unite the  historical  record  of  Kooth's 
death  in  a  barn  at  the  flarrelt  farm." 
Mr.  Fay  assorted.  "l!)rjvld  \^^.  Cieorfje 
■was  only  one  of  20  different  men  who 
li;ive  sought  to  create  a  furore  by 
claiming  to  be  Kootli.  Ilecently 
vliUe  lecturing  on  Booth's  death  at 
the  tomb,  pne  of  my  audience  who 
gave  his  name  as  "VVilllani  If.  He- 
Ran.  said  he  embalmed  tlie  body  of 
Cieurge.  Asked  whether  lie  thought 
K  was  Booth  and  whether  tlie  dead 
man  had  any  proof  of  his  Identity, 
iltegan  said  he  believed  not.  Never- 
theless, George's  body  was  em- 
balmed and  shown  over  the  coun- 
try   In   a   commercial    show   scheme." 

The  version  of  Booth's  death  ac- 
cep'icd  by  the  custodian  of  the  vic- 
tim's   tomb    la   as   follows: 

"John  \\'ilke3  Booth  eluded  hl3 
pursuers  for  11  days.  lie  was  fed  bjf 
Thomas  A.  Jones  In  the  meantime  in 
B.  grove  along  the  Potomac.  I^ieu- 
tenant  Baker  of  the  secret  service, 
■\\'ho  had  often  seen  Booth,  and  his 
men  were  waclhing  the  fugitive. 
When  he  crossed  the  river  he  was 
»*iispected  and  chased  to  the  Garrett 
farm.  ' 

"B.'iker  and  his  men  surrounded 
the  hou.se  and  after  some  parley 
thej-  ascertained  that  Booth  and 
}lcrold  \\  ere  in  the  barn.  They  de- 
manded .''everal  times  that  he  come 
out.  Colonel  Conger's  men  ^vere 
surrounding  the  barn.  They  threat- 
ened to  set  Are  to  the  barn  and 
Jlerold  emeiped  nnd  surrendered. 
Booth  refused,  saying  he  would  'die 
In  the  last  ditch.'  The  barn  was  set 
afire. 

"Boston  <"orbetf,  a.  sergeant,  saw 
Uooth  through  a  cracli  and  disobey- 
ing orders,  shot  him.  lie  was 
brought  out  b.v  Conger's  men  and 
rtled  In  three  hours.  The  body  was 
brought  to  Was-hlngton  and  identl- 
'fled  by  various  men  who  knew 
Booth.  One.  Dr.  John  F.  May,  Iden- 
tified tlie  body  b.v  an  ugl.\'  wound 
;on  the  neck  from  an  operation  per- 
formed some  time  before.  Against 
his  physician's  ad  vied  Booth  insisted 
on  acting,  and  reopened  the  wound, 
.Which   healed  badly. 

"Bootli  was  buried  under  8  federal 
J>rIson  and  an  accurate,  detailed  re- 
port made  of  position  and  condition 
8.S  required.  Later  Kdwln  Booth, 
ector-brother  of  tlie  slayer,  obtained 
fin  order  allowing  him  to  see  tlie 
body,  hoping  that  a  mistake  had 
been  maile.  He  viewed  the  body  and 
Identified  It  as  that  of  his  brother. 
}{e  also  called  In  dentists  who  iden- 
tified fillings  In  the  teeth  of  'the 
body,  ■which  made  identification^  pes- , 


illve.     Kdwln  Booth  claimed  the  body] 
and    burled    It    In    the   family   bur>-lng 
ground   at  Baltlinoie  In  an  unmarlted 
grave." 


BOOTH   COklvilTTED  SUICIDE   IN  1903? 


SAYS  BOOTH  ESCAPED 


niiiiiNler      AHsertH      LincuIiiN      Shiycr 
Coiiintitted  Suicide   iu  10U3. 

[Special  to  The  Indianapolis  Nl-wb) 
KOKOMO,    Iiid.,      July    17. — "Johti 
Wilkes  Booth  was  not  the   man  shot 
in    Garrett'8       barn,     the       night     of 
April  26,  1SG5,  twelve  tlays  after  th'- 
assas.sinalion    of    Abraham    Lincoii. 
and    who    filed    before    tlie    dawn    o:. 
the  front  i-orch  of  the  (".arrett  home, 
.said    the    llev.    John     Wesley    I'ottcr 
pastor   of   Grace   M.    K.    church    hen 
in   an  address  to  the   Brotherhood  of 
the  church  last  nigrht. 

The  man  who  was  killed  was 
Gerald  (Ruddy)  Roby,  one  of  the 
Keveral  persons  who  were  assisting 
Booth  to  escape,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Potter 
said  Booth  escaped.  Potter  assert- 
ed, fled  beyond  the  Mississippi  rivei 
into  Texas,  thence  into  South 
American  countries,  finally  returned 
to  the  United  States,  lived  at  several 
places  and  committed  suicide  in 
Knid,  Okla.,  in  l'.1U3,  almost  forty 
years  after  Lincoln  was  shot. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Potter  said  that  hi.-* 
only  object  in  givinK  to  the  public 
the  result  of  a  lonp  in vesti^-a tion  ol 
"the  escape  and  suicide  of  Booth,' 
was  to  make  it  possible  to  teach 
truthful  history  in  the  schools  and 
elsewhere.  He  quoted  from  the 
book  of  Finis  B.  Bates,  a  former  at- 
torney-general of  Tennessee,  on  the 
identity  of  Booth.    #  "f ,    K-  11-7^ 


DR.  C.  T.  WILSON  TO 

TAlK  on  LINCOLN 
SLAYER  TONIGHT 


UK.  CLAllK-VCE  THUIi  WIJ-SON 


Dr.  Clarence  True  Wilson  grener- 
al  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Tem- 
perance, Prohibition  and  Public 
Morals  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  will  pive  a  lecture  tonight  at 
the  W-esley  AL  E.  church.  His  .sub- 
ject will  be  on  'Trailing  Lincoln's 
Assassin." 

The  popular  Irtiprtu'sion  that  Booth, 
the  slayer  of  Llnnolu  was  overtak- 
en shortly  after  the  trajredN,  niid 
killed  In  a  battle  that  took  place 
at  the  barn  wi.eiij  he  hud  hidden 
himself,  Is  denied  by  Dr.  Wilson. 
He  claims  that  Booth  escaped  and 
lived  to  the  ago  of  sixty-four,  wan- 
dering from  place  to  piace,  living  un- 
der a  number  of  assumed  names. 
He  makes  Booth's  oscape  after  the 
I  assassination  very  thrilling.  Dr.  Wll- 
i  son  has  document:!  and  affidavits 
from  responsible  parlies  to  authenti- 
cate all  the  statements  that  he 
makes,  turv  3v^*i^    <f  -  *)  -  V  6 


•tier  25,  1926 


WHEN  DID  JOHN  WILKES  BOOTH  DIE? 


T  T  TAS  John  Wilkes  Bootli  really  burned 
'  '  to  death?  Did  Lincoln's  assassin 
really  perish  when  the  barn  in  Virginia,  in 
whieli  he  had  taken  nt'ujj;*',  was  lired'.' 
There  have  been  persistent  rumors  for 
se\'eulj'-one  years  tliat  he  did  not,  and 
now,  says  the  Knoxville  Sentinel,  "comes 
McCager  W.  Payne,  of  Fayetteville,  Ten- 
nessee, sixty-two  years  old,  who  claims  to  be 
a  stepson  of  Hooth,  and  di^elares  that  IJooth 
died  in  Enid,  Oklahoma,  in  1903,  from  the 
effect  of  poison  taken  wth  suicidal  intent." 
The  Sentinel  fails  to  understand  why  Payne 
maintained  his  secrecy  regarding  the 
identity  of  his  stepfather  until  so  many 
years  after  his  death.  15ut  the  story  is  an 
interesting  one  as  written  by  Robert  Hunt 
in  tiie  Nashville  Tenncsscun.  Paj'ne  as- 
serts that  the  man  he  belie\"es  to  have  been 
]5ooth  married  liis  motlier,  Airs.  Louisa  J. 
Price  Payne.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
a  minister,  one  of  a  large  family,  and  her 
first  husl)and,  Z.  C.  Payne,  whom  she  mar- 
ried at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
died  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  conflict, 
leaving  her  with  his  young  son  to  support. 
"TJie  training  Louisa  had  rceeiNed  when 
slie  turned  her  elder  brotliers'  outgrown 
pants  into  garments  for  the  smaller  boys 
served  in  good  stead,  and  she  found  it 
possible  to  make  a  living  with  her  needle 
among  the  students  at  the  University  of 
tlie  South,  at  Sewanee,  wliere  she  moved 
after  her  husband's  death,"  relates  Mr. 
Hunt.  Through  the  efforts  of  a  friendly 
boarding-house  keeper,  Mrs.  Tra\'is,  she 
became  acquainted  with  a  handsome,  dark- 
haired  cabinet-maker  who  was  living  at 
the  Travis  house,  and  of  the  romance  we 
read: 

Perhaps  the  stranger  was  attracted  to 
the  fair  Tennessean  and  followed  her  homo 
to  see  if  her  house  were  any  warmer  than 
her  thin  clothing,  for  he  had  a  kind  heart, 
the  story-teller  indicates.  A  dozen  pos- 
sibilities might  be  conjectured  as  to  how 
the  two  were  drawn  tog(>ther.  The  fact 
remains  that  they  were,  and  that  Booth — 
for  the  stranger's  name  was  John  Wi  kes 
Booth,  he  said,  he  being  a  distant  cousin 
of  that  celebrated  actor  who  struck  down 
the  great  war-time  American  President — 
was  to  leave  an  indelible  trace  in  the  young 
widow's  life. 

A  rapid  courtship  followed,  and  a  license 
for  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Louisa  J.  Price 
Payne  and  Jolm  W.  Booth  was  issued  by 
the  county  court  clerk  at  Winchester  on 
February  24,  1S72.  The  next  day  the 
couple  were  married  by  C.  C.  Rose,  a  justice 
of  the  peace  at  Sewanee,  in  a  house  that 
stood  within  100  yards  of  the  spot  where 
the  bridegroom  is  said  to  have  first  laid 
eyes  on  his  bride.  Louisa,  reared  in  the 
strict  atmosphere  of  a  Presbyterian  home, 
was  gently  bewildered  at  the  idea  of  l)eing 
married  by  an  officer  of  the  law  instead  of 
liy  a  nunister  of  the  gospel;  but  the  swash- 
buckling romances  of  being  carried  off  her 
feet  by  this  handsome  and  mysterious 
f  stranger,    whose    sense    of    the    dramatic 


moved  always  so  near  to  the  surface  of  his 
emotions,  alla.yed  her  religious  scruples, 
and  Airs.  Payne  became  Mrs.  Booth. 

At  this  point  in  his  story,  Mr.  Payne  in- 
terpolated a  description  of  Booth.  '"He 
was  of  medium  size,"  said  Air.  Pa\ne, 
"black-haired,  with  hair  of  the  kind  that 
curls  easily  if  allowed  to  grow  to  any  length; 
very  dark  eyes  and  a  black  mustache, 
slightly  curled  at  the  tips.  He  appeared 
to  weigh  aljout  14.J  pounds,  and  was  always 
well  dressed  and  gcjod-looking.  He  was 
as  distinctly  a  theatrical  nian  as  he  was 
a  painter  and  cabinet-maker." 

It  soon  develojjed  that  the  personable 
Mr.  Booth  was  a  gentleman  of  parts,  re- 
quiring the  most  amazing  amount  of  at- 
tention and  petting,  so  that  life  for  Louisa 
Booth  became  even  harder  tlian  during 
the  round  with  needle  and  tliread.  But 
a  glance,  agesture  from  her  husband,  repaid 
her,  and  besides  Booth  was  making  good 
money  at  his  trade,  for  which  his  dainty 
hands  seemed  eminently  disqualified. 

Booth  often  used  to  give  sleight-of-hand 
exhibitions  before  university  students,  and 
readings  from  plays.  "He  loved  the  center 
of  the  stage,  actually  and  figuratively,  and 
sometimes  he  would  become  tempera- 
mental and  mood3'  reading  from  tragedies, 
which  Air.  Payne  could  not  identify,"  says 
Mr.  Hunt.  It  was  in  one  of  these  dramatic 
moods  that  he  made  a  confession  which  is 
still  vivid  in  his  stepson's  memory: 

One  night,  Booth  was  putting  on  a  clean 
suit  of  underwear,  preparatory  to  giving 
a  show  for  a  group  of  students.  The 
glamour  of  the  stage,  be  it  in  a  barn  or  on 
Broadway,  must  have  gript  him  even  before 
he  left  the  sordid  earth  to  assume  the  color 
and  fire  of  a  Shakespearean  character,  for 
ho  turned  to  his  wife,  and  indicating  some 
scars  on  his  leg,  he  said,  "Aliss  Lou,  do 
i  you  know  what  made  those  knots'?  I  got 
them  in  a  fall  on  the  stage  of  Ford's  Theater 
wiien  1  knied  Abraham  Lincoln."  BooTTT^ . 
manner  was  dramatic,  and  perhaps  the 
sense  of  a  great  scene  filled  Louisa's  mind 
when  she  failed  to  allow  her  Puritan  com-  i 
l)lex  full  play  in  condemning  her  husband  i 
for  his  crime.  I 

Cabinet-making  did  not  appeal  to  Booth 
as  a  permanent  profession.  A  fortune 
which  he  claimed  was  in  keeping  for  him 
began  to  call  him.  One  hundred  thousand 
tlollars  was  waiting  for  him  as  his  reward, 
put  up  for  killing  Lincoln  bj'  the  group  of 
conspirators  who  planned  the  deed.  Could 
he  but  reach  New  Orleans  or  Little  Kock, 
Arkansas,  it  would  be  his — and  Louisa's. 
Booth's  dramatic  revelations  began  to  in- 
crease. "Boy,"  said  he,  addressing  Alc- 
Cager,  "if  you  ever  tell  anything  of  what 
you've  heard  me  say,  I'll  slit  your  throat 
from  ear  to  ear." 

Louisa  was  awed  and  believing.  She 
consented  to  leave  Sewanee  for  Alemphis. 
They  left  on  July  1. 

During  the  stay  in  Sewanee,  a  daughter 
had  been  l)orn,  and  named  Laura  Ida 
Elizabeth  Booth.  Had  the  child  been 
a  boy,  Louisa  told  her  son  before  her  death, 
it  would  have  been  called  Jolm  Wilkes 
Booth,  Jr.     Reading  on: 


In  Alemphis,  Booth  hired  out  as  a  la- 
borer in  a  cotton-seed  oil  factory  and  pro- 
\ided  rooms  for  AlcCager  and  his  mother 
in  a  hotel  near  the  Union  Station. 

Louisa  had  ears  as  sharp  as  a  mule's. 
Some  one  of  a  group  of  men  whom  she 
learned  to  recognize  was  always  slouching 
along  the  street  in  front  of  the  hotel. 
Th:-rn  were  conferences,  words  were  said 
I  just  .  ut  of  her  hearing  as  she  peered  from 
iiehind  the  curtains.  But  one  da\'  she 
heard  what  they  said,  it  was,  "That's 
where  he  lives,  the  dirty  skunk." 

"Run  tell  \our  pa  there's  men  h(!re  to 
kill  him,"  she  said,  dispatching  AlcCager 
to  the  factory.  Booth  told  the  boy  to 
inform  his  mother  that  transportation 
would  be  awaiting  her  within  the  hour. 

In  southwest  Alemphis,  where  they  next 
moved,  the  Booths  were  pursued  by  mys- 
terious   men   and   disheartening    poverty. 
And  then,  we  read,  the  break  came: 
I 

Booth  disappeared.  One  night  when  he 
didn't  come  home,  Louisa  went  to  the 
company  officers.  Yes,  he  had  left  just 
after  receiving  his  pay  check.  Standing 
at  the  cashier's  window,  he  w^as  approached 
l)y  two  gentlemen  who  bowed  and  tipped 
their  caps  to  the  right  with  elaborate 
manners.     Booth  responded. 

Louisa  again  had  to  support  herself  and 
her  children,  which  .she  did  by  opening  a 
steam  laundry.  Her  daughter  lived  with 
an  aunt  until  she  was  fourteen,  when  the 
traditional  call  of  the  stage  led  her  to  join 
John  Robertson's  circus.  She  later  married 
Charles  Levine,  and  on  his  death,  Artman 
Driver,  known  on  the  stage  as  Art  Norman. 
"Ida  also  had  a  son  who  followed  the  foot- 
lights." In  1903,  news  came  to  AlcCager 
Payne  of  his  stepfather's  death.  "A  for- 
tune of  from  $100,000  to  $200,000  hinges 
on  his  relationship  with  Booth,  Air.  Payne 
believes,"  for — 

In  1903  Jerome  F.  Payne,  an  uncle  of 
AlcCager  Payne,  wrote  him  that  a  man, 
who  had  lived  for  thirty-two  >ears  in  El 
Reno  and  Enid  under  the  name  of  Da\'id 
E.  George,  died  in  the  Grand  Hotel  in 
Enid  as  a  result  of  poison  administered 
bj'  his  own  hands.  On  his  death-bed,  he 
made  the  identical  confession,  referring 
to  the  scars  on  his  leg  and  to  other  points 
of  proof  that  he  made  to  Louisa  Booth  at 
Sewanee.  Failing  at  an  attempt  at  suicide 
b.v  i)istol  at  El  Reno,  the  so-called  George 
crawled  out  of  bed  there  and  made  his 
way  to  Enid,  where  he  successfully  ad- 
ministered poison  to  himself. 

Jerome  Pa>ne  at  once  wrote  AltC-iger 
Payne,  who  correspondetl  with  AIa^•or 
Hensley  of  El  Reno.  The  Alayor  repon<7<l 
that  upon  the  opening  of  a  sealed  will  ad- 
drest  "to  whom  it  may  concern,"  it  was 
found  that  all  insurance,  personal  properties 
and  papers  should  go  to  one  Smith,  who 
immediately  left  for  Halifax,  never  again 
to  be  heard  from.  F.  L.  Bates,  of  Alemphis, 
attorney  for  Jiooth,  accompanied  by  Ida 
Booth,  \'isited  Enid,  and  Bates  identified 
the  body,  whicli  was  exhumed  eleven  times 
for  examination. 

AlcCager  I'ayne  was  unable  to  press 
suit  for  the  large  tract  of  land  that  belonged 
to  Hooth,  or  Georgis  after  liis  sister  refused 
to  sue  with  him,  her  ri'fusal  being  based  on 
the  grounds  that  a  50-50  attorney's  fee 


was^too  laigh.     ida-died  m  tlTe  spring  of 

ryrollrtl?"^  ^^'  °°*  ^'P^   ^P  ^^ith  the 
property  for  a  year  and  a  half  and  does  not 

know  whether  the  Government  is  keeping 
up  the  taxes  on  it,  or  what  has  happened 

for  R^'T""''?^:  *■"'■  ^'^«  "^^-^  ^^'^o  '^'^^  taken 
for  Booth  and  kdled  at  the  Garrett  home 
m  Virgmia  following  President  Lincoln's 
S'l'^'T  !'"'•  ^^'-  ^^-^'^^  -^^'d  that  Booth 

consm  mistaken  for  him.  He  hid  in  a  log 
all  night  before  attempting  to  start  on  his 
wa3'  South. 


Fay  Asserts  Booth 
Slayer  of  Lincoln 

An  authority  on  Abraham  Lincoln 
Saturday  sought  to  dispose  of  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  body  of 
the  man  who  killed  Lincoln  was 
really  that  of  John  Wilkes  Booth  or 
that  of  someone  else. 

The  authority  is  Herbert  Wells 
Fay  78,  custodian  of  the  tomb  m 
'S  Ridge  cemetery  here  beneah 
which  Lincoln  is  buried  and  which 
houses  the  bodies  of  Mrs.  Lmcoln 
and  three  of  their  children.  He  said 
nhere  can  be  no  doubt  the  body  was 
that  of  Booth's." 

He  said  documents  he  has  are  suf- 
ficVent  proof  to  him  that  the  man 
who  was  tracked  to  a  barn  and  ki  led 
was  Actor  Booth.  They  include  let- 
ters from  two  men  who  were  at  the 

SC6n.6 

He   sought   to   settle    the   question, 
he  said,  because  of  recent  revival  re- 
ports that  Booth  escaped  his  captors,  j 
and  Uved  for  many  years  thereafter. 


Many  Persons  Si 
Believe    That    Booth 
Escaped  His  Pursuers 

Kansas  City,  Mo  Feb.  IO.-TIk. 
cliaiiod,  hullct-toni  l.o.ly  of  .loliu 
Wilkos  Booth  ha«  nsted  "tt.c.al  y  lu 
II  JSiiltimoic  ;;riivcyai(l  «siiu«'  Jf^«>». 
l,„t  there  are  still  niMuy  p.Msons  win. 
helievp  that  the  tfiuyer  of  I'le.sHlent 
\binham  Lincoln  esoni.ed  Ins  pniMi -is 
!ui,l  lived  for  many  years  m  me 
Sonrhwest. 

H  Hannon,  a  retired  lexarkana 
railroad  man.  insisted  reeeutly  that 
his  father  was  visited  by  Booth  m 
1^72.  seven  years  after  ho  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  killed  bv  soldier.*. 
Olid  thre^'  years  after  a  body  believed 
his  had  been  transferred  from  W  ash- 
iuctoii  to  Baltimore. 

Hannon  said  his  father  had  been  a 
.■lose  friend  of  Booth,  the  actor,  in 
New  York,  and  that  he  appeared  at 
the  old  Hannon  home  near  Naples, 
Tex.  for  medical  attention  and  help. 
••When  i>ooth  visite<l  our  home,  he 
was  still  snfforiiifi  from  the  wound  m 
his  le"  received  whin  making  his  cs- 
eai»',"  snid  Hannon.  ••Booth  was 
without  money  and  in  need  of  a 
horse.  He  asked  direction  to  the  In- 
idian  Territory.  My  tatlier  dressed 
the  lei:  and  gave  him  $15t). ' 

Dr  H  L.  Warwick  and  IMrs.  \\  m 
1  ake'  of  Fort  Worth,  said  recently 
that  'they  believ^'d  Booth  lived  for 
many  years  in  Hood  and  Tarrant 
counties  of  Texas  under  the  name  first 
„f  John  St.  Helen  and  later  David  h. 
George.  The  body  of  the  latter,  pre- 
served as  a  mummy  after  he  killed 
himself  at  Enid,  Okla.,  .Taiiuary  lil, 
V)(y.i  has  been  widely  exhibited  m 
.idetei.ows  as  -the  body  of  John  AVilkes 

Booth."  ,  , 

The  Georg4>-St.  Helen  h'gend  owes 
much  of  its  virility  to  the  late  Fmis 
r.  Bates,  once  attorney  general  ot 
Tennessee.  As  a  young  attorney,  he 
defend^'d  St.  Helen  in  a  Texas  court 
rase.  Later,  believing  he  was  dying, 
ir  was  said,  St.  Helen  runfided  that 
he  was  ]*.ooth.  He  said  he  had  not 
intended  to  kill  Lincoln,  but  planned 
to  kidnai.  him  and  spirit  bun  into 
hands  of  Confederate  sympathizers. 

St      Helen     recovered,     and       Bate.^ 

said    nothing    about    the    ••confession 

until    the    hnuse    painter      known      as 

George    swallowed    poison      at       ImikI 

I  after      telling       neighbors      he       was 

-Booth."  This  body,  Bales  claimed, 
had  embalmed  and  made  the  subject 
of  a  book  titled  "The  l^scape  and 
Suicide  of  John  Wilk«s  Booth." 

The  book  was  published  in  1»0< 
and  more  than  70,000  copies  have 
since  been  sold.  Recent  investigatorti 
declare  that  St.  Hehn  and  Georg« 
were  different  individuals,  and  that 
neither  was  the  actor  who  killed  Pres- 
ident Lincoln. 

History,  confirmed  by  persons  still 
iiliv*  in  Baltimore  and  Washington, 
says  Booth  wa«  shot  fatally  as  he  fled 
from  a  burning  bam  fired  by  his  pur- 
suers early  on  April  It),  18G5,  and 
Lis  body  taken  to  Washiugton  and 
buried  in  a  prison.  The  haste  and 
secreiy  with  which  this  was  done 
caused  many  to  believe,  at  the  tini« 
and  in  later  years,  that  the  authorities 
in  iheir  eagerness  to  produce  a  cul- 
lirit  for  the  great  crime  refu.sed  to 
permit  many  persons  to  view  the  body, 
lor  fear  it  would  be  identified  as 
someone  other  than  Booth. 


BOOTH  NOT  KILLED? 

Dr.  Clarence  True  Wilson,  secretary 
of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Temperance, 
Prohibition,  and  Public  Morals,  does 
not  believe  John  Wilkes  Booth,  who  as- 
sassina'ted  Lincoln,  was  kiljed  by  Union 
troops  in  a  barn  near  Bowling  Green, 
Va.  Dr.  Wilson  believes  Booth  escaped 
to  Texas  and  lived  there  until  early  in 
this  century  under  the  aliases  of  John 
St.  Helen  and  David  E.  George. 

The  man  who  called  himself  John  St. 
Helen  and  who  died  under  the  na-me  of 
David  E.  George  was  one  of  those  mys- 
terious drunken  derelicts  well  known  in 
the  West  during  the  frontier  days.  It 
seems  that  on  various  occasions  when 
this  old  drunkard  believed  he  was 
about  to  die  he  would  confess  to  any 
sympathetic  soul  who  was  around  that 
he  was  the  man  who  shot  Lilcoln.  As 
a  result  yf  one  of  these  confessions  the 
old  man's  body  was  so  embalmed  when 
he  finally  died  that  it  became  mumlfied 
and  is  now  being  displayed  in  a?  side- 
show in  the  West. 

Dr.  Wilson  claims  he  has  evidence  to 
prove  that  Booth  escaped  from  the 
Garrett  farm  and  sunk  his  horse  in 
quicksand  when  troops  came  upon  his 
hiding  place.  According  to  Dr.  Wilson, 
he  then  fled  to  Texas,  where  he  became 
St.  Helen  and  George.  To  prove  his 
contention.  Dr.  Wilson  is  using  all  of 
his  spare  time  to  assemble  his  evidence 
and  plans  to  write  a  book. 


PHILADELPHIik 


THINKS  BOOTH  ESCAPED 


Veteran    Believes    He    Served    in   Army 
With  Lincoln's  Assaisin. 

Editor  Ntttioiial  Tribune:  I  was  niuoli 
interested  in  an  article  in  a  recent, 
issue  'of  The  National  Tribune  to  tlio 
effect  tliat  Dr.  Clarence  True  Wilson 
has  evidence  tliat  John  Wilkes  Booth 
was  not  killed  in  that  barn  in  Virginia 
but  made  his  escape  to  Texas.  I  agree 
with  the  doctor  in  part.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Booth  was  killed  when  tlie 
barn  was  burned;  I  believe  he  escaped, 
but  iiot  to  Texas — at  least,  that  he  did 
not  go  to  Texas  until  later.  I  be- 
lieve he  escaped  to  the  place  he  started 
for  when  he  rode  away  from  Washing- 
ton—that is,  to  Richmond,  Va.  He  re- 
mained in  hiding  there  for  more  tlian 
a  year  and  then  found  a  new  hiding 
place  in  the  United  States  Army. 

I  believe  I  served  with  Booth  In  the 
Army  for  three  years  from  July,  1868, 
to  July,  1869.  He  enlisted  under  the 
name  of  Prank  Lamont  and  was  a  .ser- 
geant in  Co.  A,  20th  U.  S,  if  my  sus- 
picions are  coiTect.  He  may  then  have 
gone  to  Texas  and  taken  the  names  a-s 
stated  by  Dr.  Wilson. 

When  I  knew  him,  and  I  knew  him 
well,  he  was  not  "one  of  tliose  mysteri- 
ous drunken  derelicts  well  known  in 
the  West  duiing  the  frontier  days.  He 
was  a  handsome,  well-educated,  and 
fine-appeai-ing  man,  appai'cntly  about 
26  or  28  years  old.  He  never  told  me 
his  age.  Mysterious  he  was,  but  not  a 
di-unken  derelict  by  any  means.  He 
was  a  man  with  a  past  which  he  did 
not  want  known,  without  any  doubt. 
He  would  sit  for  hours  at  a  time  lost  in 
thought  and  oblivious  to  his  surround- 
ings. He  had  a  pal  who  enlisted  with 
him  under  the  name  of  William  Bailey. 
I  think  Bailey  had  a  middle  name,  but 
I  am  not  sure;  we  knew  him  simply  as 
Bill  Bailey.  These  two  were  usually 
found  together,  and  what  ever  La- 
ment's past  was,  Bailey  knew.  If 
Lamont  was  really  Booth,  It  Is  possible 
that  Bailey  might  have  been  one  of  th« 
other  conspirators,  but  I  am  unable  to 
place  him. 

No  Suspicions  at  First. 

I  never  suspected  Lamont  of  being 
Booth  until  five  or  six  years  ago,  when 
I  read  an  article  on  the  assassination 
of  Lincoln  in  Liberty.  Heading  th« 
article  was  a  picture  of  the  assassin, 
Bootli,  and  as  I  looked  at  the  picture  I 
seemed  to  be  gazing  straight  iiito  the 
eyes  of  my  old  friend  and  comrade, 
Frank  Lamont.  I  remembered  then 
that  I  had  a  photo  Lamont  had  given  ' 
me  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  in  1867  or  1868. 
I  hunted  it  up  and  placed  it  beside  tlie  ' 
picture  in  Liberty.  They  were  identical 
in  evei-y  I'espect;  pictures  of  the  same 
man  without  any  doubt,  and  taken  not 
moi'e  than  two  years  apai't.  Mine  was 
taken  at  Baton  Rouge  and  the  one 
published  In  Liberty  probably  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Tlie  two  pictures,  together  with  the 
mystery  of  Lamont's  life  and  his 
brooding  way  of  spending  his  time, 
convinced  me  that  my  old  friend  surely 
had  a  past  and  something  to  think 
about.  I  am  sorry  now  tliat  I  parted  i- 
with  tlie  photograph.  I  sent  it  to  a 
magazine  but  never  heard  anything 
Ii-om  it,  so  I  am  afraid  it  was  destro>'€d. 

I  knew  Lamont  well  lor  three  yeai-s 
in  the  Army  and  sp<}nt  five  days  with 
him  and  Bailey  alone  on  the  Dakota 
plains.  We  were  dischai-ged  tlie  same 
day  and  were  forced  to  hike  180  miles. 
caiTying  our  iood  and  cooking  utensils 
with  us,  in  the  hot  days  of  July;  no 
water  between  stoppmg  places. — George 
W.  Perkins,  Leavenworth,  Kans. 


ASSASSIN  MDNT 
WE  UNTIL  1903 

X^Rays  of  Mummy  Reveal 
Bodily  Characteristics 
of  John  Wilkes  Booth 


Chioago,  Dec  17 — (UP) — A  jury 
of  prominent  physicians  drafted 
to-day  a  verdict  adding  to  the  evi- 
denco  that  John  Wilkes  Booth,  the 
assassin  of  President  Lincoln, 
rather  than  dying  the  Ignoble 
defith  of  a  cornered  fugitive,  lived 
for  years  and  finally  perished  by 
his  own  hand. 

The  verdict,  to  be  announced  in 
a  fevi;  days,  is  the  result  of  an  In- 
vestigation by  Dr  Herman  N. 
Bundesen,  Chicago  health  commis- 
sioner, Dr'  Edward  Miloslavtch, 
noted  Milwaukee  pathologist,  and 
other  scientists. 

They  have  examined  In  the  of- 
fices of  Dr  Orlando  F.  Scott,  alien- 
ist, ^he  mummified  body  of  John 
6t  Helen,  who  commi,tted  suicide 
in  Oklahoma,  In  1903.  He  twice 
confessed,  that  he  was  John  Wilkes 
Booth. 

The  body  has  been  carted 
around  the  country  for  years  as  a 
sldeshpw   exjiibit 

The  physicians,  however,  will 
not  pass  judgment  on  the  mum- 
my's Identfty,  but  will  rest  with 
statements  of  fact  adduced  through 
scientific   means. 

Their  statements,  the  United 
Pres.s  learned  to-day,  will  Include 
the  following: 

The  mummy  of  John  St  Helen 
has  a  thickening  toward  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  fibula,  or  small  bone 
of  the  right  foot,  such  as  weuld 
be  caused  by  a  fracture,  and  there 
is  evidence  of  a  callous  from  the 
same    cause. 

.  The  ^ummy  haa  a,  distorted 
right  thunnb  which  orlgina.ted 
through  sonie  crushing  accident, 
rather  than  con^^nitally/  -  "* 

'•  It  has  a,  right-' eyebrow  higher 
than  the  left  and  across  whioh 
thei^  runs  yi^tjat  appears  to  be;aj 
scar.'    •,"-■■'•'';',  ' ,'    '     x''%, 

These    points    of    W^flJ^^'     ^'^'^ 
brought  out  liirpugb'^i^if  ph«to^i 
graphs  roiid«  in  IJje  last  |ir«ek  aiu}  f! 

supplemeri'ted  by  surgery.  How 
they  match  Booth's  physical  ab- 
normalities is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■  When  Booth  leaped  from  Preal- 
dent  Lincoln'*  box  at  Ford's  the- 
ater in  Washington,  he  fractured 
his  leg. 

Years  bef  ore, :  at  the  age  of  10 
or  12,  while  watching  his  father 
on  the  stage.  Booth  tangled  his 
right  hand  in  a  windlass,  crushing 
it. 

Booth's  right  eyebrow  was  high- 
er than  the  left  and  an  old  injui-y 
ha<l  yleft  a  scai'; 

Dr  Mlloslavlch  declared  to-day 
that  he  believed  the  three  points 
of  identification  "have  proved  al- 
most without  doubt"  that  St  Helen 
was  Booth. 

Dr  MlloBlavlch  'added  that  i*6 
was  "very  enthusiastic"  over  the 
results  of  the  investigation.  He 
said  he  planned  to  exajnine  skin 
from  the  back  of  the  mummy's 
neck,  where  Booth  was  known  to 
have  had  an  infectfcn. 

History  records  that  Booth  wa.s 
killed  by  government  agents  and 
troopers  in  a  barn  at  Bowling 
Green,  Va,  oh  April  26,  1865.  A 
body  supposedly  his  ia  burled  in 
Baltlmor*. .  „  .;. 
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JMany  believe,  however,  that  :he 
real  Booth  escaped  and  fied  to 
Texas.  There  in  1875,  John  St 
Helen  confessed  to  Finis  L.  Bates, 
former  attorney  general  of  Ten- 
nessee, h'.s  real  identity. 


I. 


Says  Assassin  of  Lincoln      i 
Worked  for  Her  Father  in 
1900  Under  Name  George 


OE.S  MOIXES,  la.,  Feb.  25  (U.S.). 
— .Mrs.  Frank  Dallas,  today  came 
forwaril  -with  the  story  that  John 
WllUes  Booth,  slayer  of  Pre.sldeiit 
I..iacoln,  -worked  for  her  father  at 
Apache,   Okla. 

Mra.  iJiiUas  aald  that  at  an  early 
ago  she  moved  with  her  father,  Nyo 
Johnston,  from  Ringgold  county, 
Iowa,  to  Apache,  Okla.,  making  the 
trip  In  a  covered  wagon.  At  Apache 
her  father  opened  a  grocery  fatore 
and  built  the  fir.st  building  In  that 
tovi'n.  "A  man  who  was  known  as 
Mr.    Qeorge,"    Jtjrs.    Dallas   related. 


"palntPd  the  ho\ise  for  father.  He 
worked  for  my  father  for  wome 
time.  That  was  In  1900.  Then  ho 
left.  In  lUOn  we  heard  that  a  man 
hud  taken  pol.son  at  lOnid,  Okla., 
12  5  mlle.s  from  Apa<he,  end  had 
left  a  statement  claiming  he  was 
John  WUkes  Bootli.  The  body  was 
embalmed  by  an  imderlaKer  and 
was  kept  ut  Enid  a.s  a  curio  for 
many  yeara. 

"In  1905  my  father  and  I  went 
to  Enid  and  viewed  the  body.  It 
\s^.s  perfectly  preserved.  It  waa  the 
body  of  the  man  who  had  painted 
our  house." 


Mysteries  of  History  ,    ,  -    .  ^ 

Did  John  Wilkes^Bbolh  die  in  1865  ? 

That  is  a  question,  the  answer  of  which  stu- 
dents of  Lincolniaua  would  like   to  know. 

Even  the  most  expert  authorities  on  such 
information  say  thej'-  cannot  be  certain  that  he 
did  die. 

Now  the  controversy  is  reopened  as  Sen. 
"William  II.  Smathers  investigates  the  claim  of 
an  heir  to  Booth's  estate.  Booth  escaped  from 
the  federal  soldiers,  Sen.  Smathers  says.  lie 
"married  a  Miss  Payne,  who  afterward  died 
when  Booth  deserted  her.  They  had  a  daugh- 
ter who  became  an  actress  under  the  name  of 
]\Irs.  Art  Norman." 

"A  few  years  before  her  death,  I  investi- 
gated her  claim  to  some  lands  in  Oklahoma 
and  concluded  that  the  title  could  not  be  chal- 
lenged. I  have  proof  for  the  most  skeptical 
that  Booth  committed  suicide  at  Enid,  Okla.,  in 
1904." 

Tliis  version  of  the  Booth  tradition  Mill  event- 
ually become  part  and  parcel  of  legendary  ma- 
terial connected  with  interesting  historical  fig- 
ures. ]\rany  a  reader  has  been  fascinated  by 
the  theory  that  the  French  dauphin,  son  of 
Louis  XVI,  escaped  from  his  native  land  dar- 
ing the  French  revolution,  came  to  the  United 
States  and  died  here.  Who  was  the  man  in  the 
iron  mask?  Did  King  John  of  England  kill  lit- 
tle Prince  Arthur?  "Was  Kichard  III  respon- 
sible for  the  murder  of  Edward  V  and  his 
younger  brother  in  the  Tower  of  London  one 
dark  midnight  hour : 

Such  questions  as  these  have  provided  specu- 


lation for  historical  enthusiasts  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time.  As  time  goes  on,  the  United 
States,  too,  will  have  its  similar  stories,  and  the 
Booth  episode  will  not  be  among  the  least  fas- 
cinating. 
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IDENTIFICATION  OF  JOHN 
WILKES  BOOTH 

There  are  many  questions  still  in 
dispute  about  the  assassination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  but  no  one  to  our 
knowledsre  has  ever  suggested  that 
John  Wilkes  Booth  was  not  the  assas- 
sin. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  tradition  as- 
sociated with  the  assassination  has 
received  so  much  support  from  Lin- 
coln students,  and  men  of  note,  as 
the  rumor  that  Booth  was  never  cap- 
tured. It  is  said  ho  died  in  Oklahoma 
in  1903  bearing  the  name  of  David  E. 
George,  alias  John  St.  Helen. 

One  who  will  go  to  the  trouble  to 
review  the  press  reports  of  the  cap- 
ture and  the  testimonies  leading  to 
absolute  identification  of  the  man 
shot  in  Garrett's  stable  will  have  no 
doubt  as  to  whose  body  is  buried  in 
the  Booth  family  lot  in  Greenmount 
Cemetery,  Baltimore,  Marj'land. 
Initials  on  Hand 

On  April  29,  1865.  the  day  after 
Booth  was  shot,  the  New  York  Her- 
ald carried  this  dispatch,  "The  iden- 
'  tification  of  the  body  of  Booth,  the 
murderer,  was  rendered  complete  to- 
day by  his  initials  'J.  W.  B.'  tattooed 
ia  India  ink  upon  his  wrist." 

Charles  Dawson,  clerk  at  the  Na- 
tional Hotel  whore  Booth  often 
stopped,  was  present  at  the  autopsy 
on  board  the  gunboat  where  Booth's 
body  was  being  held.  He  swore  that 
on  many  occasions  when  Booth  had 
signed  the  hotel  register  that  he  had 
observed  the  initials  "J.  W.  B."  on  , 
his  right  hand. 

The  Mark  of  the  Scalpel 

Dr.  J.  Frederick  May,  who  was 
called  to  identify  Booth,  said  before 
seeing  the  body  that  there  would  be 
a  scar  upon  the  muscle  of  the  left 
side  of  his  neck  three  inches  below 
the  ears  caused  by  the  removal  of  a 
tumor.  The  scar  was  found  ns  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  May  and  he  identified 
it  as  the  result  of  a  scalpel  he  had 
used  in  performing  the  operation. 
Two  dol'l  Filliufjs 

A  well-kno^\^l  Washington  dentist. 
Dr.  Merrill,  had  filled  two  of  Booth's 
teeth  just  a  few  days  before  the  as- 
sassination of  President  Lincoln.  Dr. 
Merrill  remembered  his  work  for 
Booth  and  he  was  called  to  identify 
the  work  he  had  done  for  the  actor.  ■ 
The  fillings  were  fully  identified  by 
the  dentist. 

The  Broken  Ley 

It  is  well-known  that  when  Booth 
jumped  to  the  stage  after  his  mur- 


derous assault  one  of  the  bones  in  his 
right  log  was  fractured.  When  the 
autop.^y  was  m.ido  by  General  Barnes 
on  the  body  of  the  man  supposeti  to 
be  Booth  it  was  discovered  that  the 
"lower  right  limb  was  greatly  con- 
tused, and  perfectly  black  from  a 
fracture  of  one  of  the  long  bones  of 
the  leg." 

General  Appearance 

At  least  nine  people  who  had 
known  Booth  were  asked  to  view  tho 
body  before  it  was  interred  so  that 
those  in  charge  of  the  autopsy  felt 
that  the  identification  of  the  body 
had  been  complete  and  others  who 
might  have  assisted  in  the  identifica- 
tion were  not  needed. 

The  Bounty  Paid 

The  United  States  Government 
was  satisfied  with  the  identification 
of  John  Wilkes  Booth  and  a  commit- 
tee of  claims  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives made  the  report  on  July 
sentativcs  made  the  report  on  July 
■  26,  18GG,  and  two  days  later  an  ap- 
propriation was  made  to  pay  the  re- 
wards offered  for  the  capture  of  tho 
assassin  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  E.  J. 
Conger,  detective,  recciveil  $15,000, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  $75,000  was 
divided  between  32  other  men.  Thirty 
thousand  dollars  additional  was  paid 
to  the  captors  of  Atzerodt  and  Payne. 
Burial  in  Family  Lot 

On  April  28,  Edwin  Booth,  brother 
of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  arrived  in 
Washington  and  asked  for  the  body 
of  his  brother,  but  the  press  dis- 
patches stated  that  "The  request  will 
not  be  granted."  No  member  of  the 
Booth  family  questioned  the  fact  that 
the  body  held  was  that  of  the  assas- 
sin. The  body  was  not  turned  over  to 
the  family  at  this  time. 

About  three  years  later,  however, 
Edwin  Booth  wrote  to  President 
Johnson  requesting  the  body,  and  it 
was  delivered  to  him  as  the  series  of 
exhibits  which  follow  \^nll  reveal. 
That  the  family  was  satisfied  with 
the  identification  of  the  body  at  this 
time  is  evident. 

(Exhibit  1)  New  York 

February  10,  1869 
Andrew  Johnson,  Esq., 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Dear  Sir:  May  I  not  now  ask  your 
kind  consideration  of  my  poor 
mother's  request  in  relation  to  her 
son's  remains? 

The  bearer  of  this  —  Mr.  John 
Weaver — is  Sexton  of  Christ  Church, 
Baltimore,  who  will  observe  tho 
strictest  secrecy  in  this  matter — and 
you  m;iy  rest  assureti  that  none  of 
my  family  desire  its  publicity. 

Unable  to  visit  Wasliington,  I  have 
deputed  Mr.  Weaver,  in  wliom  I  havo 
the  fullest  confidence,  and  I  beg  that 
you  will  not  delay  in  ordering  tho 
body  to  be  given  to  his  care. 

He  will  retain  it — placing  it  in  his 
vault — until  such  time  as  we  can  re- 
move other  members  of  our  family  to 
the  Baltimore  Cemetery  and  thus 
prevent  any  special  notice  of  it. 


Tliere  is  also — I  am  told — a  trunk 
of  his  at  the  National  Hotel  which  I 
once  applied  for  but  was  refused — it 
bi'ing  under  seal  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment; it  may  contain  relics  of  tho 
poor  misguiiied  boy — which  would  V>e 
dear  to  his  sorrowing  Mother  and  of 
no  use  to  anyone.  Your  Excellency 
would  greatly  lessen  a  cru.shing 
weight  of  grief  that  is  hurrying  my 
Mother  to  the  grave  by  giving  imme- 
diate orders  for  the  safe  delivery  of 
tho  remains  of  John  Wilkes  Booth  to 
Mr.  ^^'eaver  and  gain  the  lasting 
gratitude  of 

Yr.  Obt.  Ser\'t., 
(Signed)  Edwin  Booth. 

(Exhibit  2) 

Brevet  Maj.  Gen.  George  D.  Ram.sey, 
Commanding  Washington  Arsenal. 

Sir:  The  President  directs  that  tho 
body  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  interred 
at  the  Washington  Arsenal,  be  de- 
livered to  Mr.  John  Weaver,  Sexton 
of  Christ  Church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  it  removed  and 
properly  interred.  Please  report  the 
execution  of  this  order. 
I  am,  &c., 

E.  D.  T., 
A.  A.  G. 
(Exhibit  3) 

Maj.  Gen.  E.  D.  Townsend, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General, 
U.  S.  Army 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report 
that  the  body  of  John  Wilkes  Booth 
was  on  Monday  afternoon,  the  loth 
inst.  delivered  to  the  person  desig- 
natetl  in  the  order  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  the  same 
date.  I  am,  sir. 

Very  respectfully. 
Your  Obt.  Servant, 
Brevt.  Major  General, 
U.  S.  Army,  Commanding. 
(Exhibit  4) 

"In  volume  2.')  of  the  Greenmount 
Cemetery  records,  Baltimore,  may  be 
found  the  original  permit,  numbered 
1C821  and  dated  February  18,  1869, 
issued  to  J.  II.  Weaver,  undertaker, 
to  inter  in  lots  9  and  10,  Dogwood, 
the  body  of  J.  W.  Booth." 
Exit  Booth! 

On  April  27  a  lengthy  e<litorial  in 
the  Albany  (New  York)  Herald  end- 
ed with  this  significant  paragraph, 
which  might  well  bo  used  as  the  con- 
clusion of  this  monograph. 

"Exit  Booth!  With  the  world  for  a 
stage  and  ages  as  spectators,  chos<.>n 
to  »'nact  a  damnable  doerl,  and  aj)- 
proving  jiis  fitness  for  the  horrid 
mission,  the  actor  has  performoil  his 
l>art.  The  fantastic  mockery  of  hero- 
ism; the  fal.^c  glitter  of  a  theatric 
combination ;  brandi.she<l  dagger, 
sharpene<i  for  the  heart  of  liim  who 
bore  it, — have  all  figured  in  the 
(ire;i(lful  scenes.  The  tragedy  which 
began  with  a  blow  at  tho  pillars  of  a 
Republic,  closed  with  a  funeral  tab- 
leau in  a  burning  bam.  Let  the  cur- 
tain fall!" 


JOHN  J    ARNOLD 

COUNTY  AUDITOR 


"^wmmmmsmM .  Q  h  i  m 

y^^U^    ^^t-^ji^^   T&-^u^   ^^^^...=/^<-^  ^    ^     ^<^-^ 

0,0^^  fU^  ^m^^-J-^^    fiU^T^^w^  a.^^,.^-^ 

rj}    &M^    ^^    -^^    ^     k^^^n^   ur^^    -    - 


M/u^^^l        ^^  JLyty^-UnA    ^-tS^-^J^    c^l^^^-^-^^ 


cSisfii^i^n's  Assassin  Lived' 
lUntil  1904,  Died  by  His  Own  Hand 


I     AUaMic    CLty^    tr"a«asS''of 
suicide,   according   to   Cha Hes^^^    .^ 

5°"«- i"'J  St,' »» "-- 

ham  H^  ^"'^'''^"  j'  e    to    Tennessee, 

escaped    and    came  J-"  Payne, 

where    he    married    a   Miss         y^^^^ 

I  who   attcnvard   died     when  ^^^^^^^^ 

'thfhfcarea?l'ctUs   under   the 


the    claimant    said,      i  ^^^^^oma 

her  claim  to     ''^"^^     '"j^j  ^nd  con- 

sassination. 


MORE  ABOUT  BOOTH 

Much  interest  was  aroused  in  Washington  the 
other  day  when  a  granddaughter  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth  told  a  gathering  of  university  women  of 
her  researches  into  Booth's  life  and  of  her  final 
conviction  that  he  lived  a  number  of  years  after 
he  was  supposed  to  have  been  shot  in  the  burn- 
ing barn  in  Virginia.  This  lady,  Mrs.  Mann  Page, 
wife  of  the  playwright,  and  using  the  pen  name, 
"Izola  Forrester,"  has  already  written  one  book 
on  the  subject,  entitled  "This  One  Mad  Act," 
and  is  now  preparing  to  write  a  sequel,  "Booth 
In  Asia,"  tracing  the  assassin  of  President 
Lmcohi  to  his  exile  in  the  Orient. 

Tlirough  relatives  of  an  older  generation  and 
information  secured  from  Confederate  soldiers, 
Mrs.  Page  feels  that  she  has  arrived  at  a 
logical  account  of  the  mystery  which  has  per- 
sisted to  this  day.  It  has  its  plausible  aspects, 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will  be 
given  any  general  acceptance,  in  the  light  of  the  i 
great  weight  of  opinion  that  Booth  was  killed  i 
by  Sergeant  Boston  Corbett  or  others  of  the 
pursuing  party. 

We  have  seen  one  or  two  other  books  pub- 
lished years  ago  which  purported  to  prove  that 
Booth  escaped  and  lived  thirty  or  forty  years  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  passing  under 
assumed  names  and  confiding  his  story  to 
friends  on  his  deathbed. 

As  Lloyd  Lewis  tells  us  in  his  interesting  book 
entitled  "Myths  After  Lincoln,"  there  is  quite 
a  symposium  of  folklore  which  has  centered 
about  the  tragic  death  of  the  Great  Emancipator. 
In  most  cases,  these  legends,  like  the  myths 
circulated  about  Lincoln  himself,  are  probably  ■ 
more  familiar  to  the  people  of  certain  sections 
than  to  the  citizenry  at  large.  I 

These  sensational  stories  rear  their  heads  like 
hoary  old  ghosts,  out  of  the  mists  of  the  past,  and 
show  no  signs  of  a  permanent  fade-out.  They 
are  likely  to  be  credited,  and  relished,  as  they 
have  been  for  so  many  years  past,  by  many 
people  because  of  the  peculiar  morbid  interest 
to  which  they  cater. 

There  are  theories  to  the  effect  that  Booth 
was  the  tool  of  a  great  Confederate  conspiracy; 
that  Andrew  Johnson  inspired  the  deed  so  that 
he  might  become  President;  that  Booth  killed 
Lincoln,  not  to  avenge  the  South  but  for  love  of 
a  girl  named  Lily  Beall,  whose  brother,  a  noted 
Confederate  spy,  Lincoln  had  failed  to  reprieve 
as  he  had  allegedly  promised. 

There  are  the  tales  of  the  sinister  influence 
that  followed  Secretary  Stanton,  the  Rathbones — 
the  close  witnesses  of  the  assassination,  those 
who  testified  against  the  conspirators,  and  the 
guards  and  executioners.  Suicide  and  other 
tragic  ends  figure  in  most  of  these  stories.  Also 
there  are  corollary  legends,  as  for  example  the 
story  that  there  is  no  corpse  in  Lincoln's  Tomb 
here  at  Springfield — going  back  many  years  to 
the  attempt  to  steal  the  body  and  hold  it  for 
ransom. 

The  popular  psychology  of  the  period  seems 
to  have  favored  the  dissemination  and  credence 
of  much  of  this  legendary  lore,  and  among  cer- 
tain elements  of  the  citizenry  these  stories  are 
still  being  repeated,  with  all  the  variation  and 
amplification  which  their  character  encourages. 
They  have  no  place  In  authentic  history,  but 
because  of  their  imaginative  appeal  and  morbid 
interest  they  will  probably  continue  to  be  handed 
down  as  typical  folklore  identified  with  this 
critical  pcyod  of  the  national  history. 


George  Rainey-p.  o.  box  795-enid.  okla. 


The  Cherokee  Strip 


Qeorae  Raincu 


Enid,  Okla ho 
April  8,  19o 


Oklahoma , 


Dr.  Loui3  A.  Wa rran ,  Editor, 

Lincoln  Historical  Research  Foundation, 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 

Dear  Dr.  Warren: 

I  am   returning  herewith   your 
"annual   Lincoln   Lore   Reply  Card"   which  you   kindly  rnailed 
to    me.    I   am    aorry  and    almost  ash'^ried    to   have    Vieen 
obliged,    hy  honesty,    to    leave    so   (npny  blanks   on 
the   card   and    to   be   able    to    check    only   the    Lincoln 
rv'cfnorial   at   Washington.    However,    I   have    been   twice 
to    tills    sacred    shrine   <-.nd    in    plea    of    justification 
will     state    that    I    have    devoted    more    time    to    delving    into 
Lincoln  history   that    in   visiting   thope   historic    spots. 
I   have    been   to    the    old    Ford's    The.'xter^    to   the    house    in   whic 
lincoln   died;    have    trailed    down    the    road    to    old    Surratt- 
vile   along    which   Booth   and   liis    partner    in   crime 
fled    in   their   effort   at    escape;    to    old    Port   Tobacco.    I    have 
also   been  admitted    to    the    so-calleii    secret    archives    of  the 
',Va  r   Department   and    viewed    the    weapon   wh-i  tlr-^^fHe    president 
was  assassinated,    the   split-lep;M;ed   boot    which   Dr.    Mudd 
cut    from   the  assassin's    foot    anci    manv    other  articles 
connected   directly   or    indirectly  with    the   murder, and    §^k'^}^ 
with    the    trial    of    the   conspirators.    Of   course  you   know   that 
I    live    in   the    town  where   a    man   who   claimed   he   was    Pooth 
coiviijiitted    suicide    in    1903,    I    personally    talked   with    the 
man    Bates  who   claimed    to    identify   the   body  as    that    of    the 
man   who   many  year^   before   had    confessed    to  hi';    in   Texas 
tlicit   he    was   Pooth.    Hsve    corresponded    wjth    Dr.    Scott    of 
Chicago   who  holds    the    niummy  at    present    (if    not    recently 
disposed    of).    I    have    traveled    to   Tex-^s  and    other   points 
jn    search    of    evidence    to    prove    or   disprove    statements   of    those 
who    claim   that    Booth    was   not    killed    on   the    Garrett    farm- 
In    fgct,    I    think    I   have    traced 
manhood   and  also   traced    to  his 


s 


■.nf 


the    suicide   here    to  his  young 
death    the   man   who.    it    is   claimed 


George  Rainey-p.  o.  box  795-enid,  okla. 


The  Cherokee  Strip 


Ceorae  Raineu 

by  the  doubters,  was  killed  in  Virginie  instead  of  Booth.  Have  gone 
into  southern  Maryland  and  talked  to  a  livinp;  pii.rvivor  of  the  family 
of  this  man  and  have  her  written  statements  denying  that  her  relative 
was  killed  instead  of  Booth,  But  all  this  ip  too  long  to  relate 
here.  As  to  my  files  I  keep  them  complete  and  in  order  and  have 
nearly  all  from  the  beginning  of  their  publication.  Some  time,  if 
possible,  I  should  like  to  correlate  all  I  have  collected  on  this 
line  and  preserve  it  in  writing.  May-be  I  will-  I  don't  know. 
But  I  wish  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  placing  me  on  your  list  and 
sending  me  the  Lincoln  Lore,  Should  I  ever  get  near  to  Fort  Wayne, 
I  shall  certainly  call  on  you  if  I  may.   I  would  willingly  pay 
you  for  the  lore  if  your  v/ould  accept  payment,  but  it  seems  that 
all  you  "*vill  permit  me  to  do  is  to  thank  you.  Should  you  desire 
at  any  time  to  write  me  I  can  at  least  save  you  the  cost  of  postage 
by  inclosing  an  addressee  envelope  which  ref^uires  no  postage  at 
office  of  mailing. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


Oil  Claim  Agent  Discovers 
Lincoln's  Slayer  Ended  Life 

John  Wilkes  Booth  Died   at   Enid,   Okla.,   in   1904, 

Says  State  Senator  After  Exhaustive 

Study  of  Assassin's  Family  Tree. 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  April  15.— 
Checking  the  claim  of  an  heir  to 
the  estate  of  John  Willies  Booth, 
as:^ssin  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Sena- 
tor William  H.  Smathers  uncovered 
a  sequel  to  one  of  America's  great- 
est tragedies,  be  disclosed  today. 

Charles  Wilson  Asburn,  of  Atlan- 
tic City,  a  grandson  of  Booth, 
sought  title  to  valuable  Oklahoma 
oil  lands  which  Booth  was  said  to 
have  owned.  He  gave  Senator 
Spiathers  letters  which  identified 
him  as  the  son  of  Mrs.  Art  Norman, 
a  vaudeville  actress,  who  was  Iden- 
tified as  Booth's  daughter  before 
her  death  in  1924. 

Family  Line  Verified. 

Senator  Smathers  discovered  that 
a  previous  investigation  by  Roy  J. 
Wilson,  a  Tennessee  lawyer,  veri- 
fied the  Booth  family  line  but  that 
Booth  at  his  death  willed  his  estate 
to  a  Catholic  institution  whose 
claim  Is  invulnerable. 

"Several  years  ago,"  Mr.  Wilson 
wrote  to  Senator  Smathers,  "I  es- 
tablished to  my  own  satisfaction 
that    Booth    was    not    slain   by   his 


pursuers  Immediately  after  the  as- 
sassination of  Lincoln. 

"He  escaped  and  came  to  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  married  a  Miss 
Payne,  who  afterward  died  when 
Booth  deserted  her.  They  had  a 
daughter  who  became  an  actress 
under  the  stage  name  of  Mrs.  Art 
Norman. 

"A  few  years  before  her  death  I 
investigated  her  claim  to  the  lands 
in  Oklahoma  and  concluded  that 
the  title  could  not  be  challenged. 
I  have  proof  for  the  most  skeptical 
that  Booth  committed  suicide  at 
Enid,  Okla.,  in  1904." 
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The  Wisconsin    Methodist  Historical  Society 

Wisconsin  Conference  Of  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church 


Dr   Louis     A     7/arren 

Ft  Wayne      Ind 
!.iy   Dear   Dr    .7arren   ,-     I   have   for 
tticink  you  jlosI   iieartily  for    tlie   ' 
and  prize   it  very  iiin;lily   indeed 
Lecture   on  Lincoln   soon     as   I   am 


May  11  1937 


a  long  t iae  wanted  to 
;ift  of  Lincoln  Lore  » 
I  expect  to   offer 
about  to  fie  tire  from  " 


write  you  and 


I   have   the  file 
the   public    a 
he     re.j^ular 

Pastorate  and  will  have  a  good  deal  of  leisure  time  .  Lincoln  has  been 
Kiy  ideal  and  hero  and  I  have  preached  at  least  once  a  year  ,  on  or  near 
his  birth   day    ,   using   lessons   froiu   his   life   as   the  basis    . 

I    am  writing   this  -vvitri  a   secondary   object    :    i     e        to  call  your 
a;^tention    to   the     last   nu..iber     4^'0   on  Buri.als   of  Booth. 

I   was   Pastor   at   'ilnid  Okla    soon  after      the  taan  died  who   claimed  he 
vvas   Booth   .lad    vriose   body   evi  lenlly   .vas   offered      to    Liia   Dearborn  Ind. 

T   knew   personally   ,    the  for'.ner   Pastors  wife    ,   "Ars  Harper     who   heard 
his   dying  confession  iis   to   hiG    identity   ♦      ^,.nd   she  was   also  with  him 
at   "EllReno  when  he   thought   he  was   about   to   die    ,    a   few  years  before 
when  he   gave   trie   sa.ne      testi.iiory  -   identical  V'/i  th    Laat    given    to  T'r 
Bates   y?ar.3   before 

I   have  had  many   talks  with  Dr   'clarence   -^rue   l^ilson  who  has 
gone    into   this    "  Liyth    "   inore   deeply   than   any  one   else   c^nd  hc;.d   ct    one 
time   asseinbled  a  very  large  collection   of     papers    ,    including   the   sworn 
te3ti;aoay   of     two   ::ien  '.vho   .vere   present    .vhen  Booth  vyas    "   identified   " 
soon  after   he  was   said   to   have  been   shot    . 

Ne   also   had  sworn  testimony   of  many  who  declared   they  nad  known 
Booth   during  the  years      betvifeen  his   deata   in  Tlnid   and   the  iiurder    of 
Lincoln   .      this  collection  was      so   valuable   that  Dr   ':^/ilson  refused 
an   offer   of  |10,000  for   it  at   one   time    . 

Later  most  of  it  was   stolen  from  his  office  in  "?ashinp;ton. 


One  publisher  of  school  histories  declared  tuaL 


that    "   :i7th" 


was    ever   made   history    ,    it  would  cost   tueir   firra  a  ^nillion  dollars. 


'Ir   Bates 
ti.ne^-  -   •^ 


before  he  died  willed  the  body  ,  which  I  have  seen  .naay 
.aany  ti.nea  -   lo  Dr  .Vilson  ,  but  he  did  not  accept  it  and  left  i  I  in 
the  Bates  garc.ge  for  considerable  ti.ae  ;   at  last  J.^rs  Bj.tes  ,  the  widow 
implored  Dr  Wilson  to  make  some   disposition  of  it  and  he  went  to 
har  ho  ■!'■'!   and  there  oold  it  t'j.Tethar  with  about  4J3  copies  of  Bates 


book  ,  for  tie  sum  of  '^IBOO.   and  gave  the 


money 


to  "Irs  Bates. 


Of  course  you  have  read  Babcoc-ks  book  Bootii  and  the  jpirit  of 
Lincoln  and  tne  Bates  book  ,  but  you  may  not  nave  come  in  contact  with 
Dr  "Wilson  who  now  lives  on  the  v.-estern  coast  somewhere;  can  be  reached 
via  '/ashington  -  Board  of  Temper^nc'^   etc  • 

I  have  seen  other   statements  than  thosa  you  give  as  to  the 
burials  of  Booth;  some  of  triem  by  army  officers  themselves  . 

Among  the  many  and  various  accounts  one  wonders  -   and  hesitates 
to  say  what  can  be  trusted  as   cibsolute  , 

It  all  sums  up  in  one  of  the  most  amazing  mysteries  in  our 
"^li story  ,  so  it  seems  to  me.    .¥ho  abbe t ted  the  murderer    etc  etc 

If  tnis  intere.Jts  you  ,  perhaps  you  will  find  ti;!ie  to  write 
me  a  wo^d  some  day  .  Very  Sincerely, 


Hay  13,   1937 


Rev.  B,  A.  Bamet 
3211  North  24«h  Place 
Uilvaukse,  Wisconsin 

My  dear  Bat.  Barnes: 

Thank  yoa  veiy  aanaai  for  yoxir  IntereBtia^  letter  of 
May  11»  1937  with  reference  to  the  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  <m 
the  Burials  of  Booth. 

Just  rec«atly  I  recelTed  frDm  Mr,  Fred  L.  Black  a 
note  indieating  that  his  researches  vlth  reference  to  the  re- 
liability of  the  etoiies  alio^^t  Booth*  s  escape  vill  soon  be 
put  is  print. 

I  think    idth  the  s\aterlal  he  has  collected,   th-it 
all  doiibte  abo-at  the  dli5»o«ition  of  Booth's  hoay    and  the 
identity  of  the  laan  in  the  Garrett  stable  or 
as  it  may  hare  bean  called*  vill  he  settled. 

Of  coarse  I  have  known  of  Or.  Clarence  True  Wilson's 
viewpoint  hut  hare  been  unsuooessful  in  finding  anything  in 
print  over  his  naiae  with  reference  to  the  theoxy,  although  it 
appears  to  me  that  somawhere  on  (me  occasion  I  saw  a  8i:aall  hook* 
let  ha  had  prepared. 

I  trust  you  will  en^oy  your  days  of  retirenient  in  shich 
you  plan  to  give  cooa  Lincoln  speeches*     Vaaak.  you  vexy  srodi  for 
your  latter. 

Teiy  trulj  yo^^^•, 


IMliJB  Otisctor 


-L  ._ 


WALTER  MORTUARY  CO. 

1221  AND  1223  Broadway 

Toledo,  Ohio 

-^ 

Mar.l6,19UU. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Warren, Director, 
Lincoln  Nat'l  Life  Foundation, 
Ft.  Wayne  Ind. 

Dear  Sir: 

Please  accept  my  apologises  for  some  of  the  questions 
that  may  be  asked  in  this  letter,  \^  first  great  interest  in 
Tirtiat  happened  to  Lincoln's  assassin  came  about  1930, we  had  at 
that  time  a  salesman  calling  here  a  Mr.  T/ftn  Penniman  who  had  been 
in  the  funeral  business  in  Enid  Oklahome  in  1903  irtien  a  transcient 
bum  committed  suicide  in  the  hotel  at  Enid.  This  body  was  later 
thought  to  be  Booth  by  a  number  of  interested  people, except  Mr. 
Penniman  Triio  always  said  "  I  loved  Lincoln  too  much  to  think  that  I 
had  the  body  of  his  assassin  "  • 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  owning  the  Prairie  Years  and  the  War  Years 
by  Mr.  Carl  Sandberg,now  my  question,'what  is  your  opinion  of , whom 
was  killed  in  Garretts  bam, -who  was  John  StHelen  and  David  E.  George.? 
and  -why  has  not  the  one  hundred  thousand  dollar  reward  been  paid  to 
anyone,why  are  there  three  records  in  Washington  by  three  separate 
groups  that  each  group  captured, killed  and  buried  Booth,  also 
why  were  they  so  secret  as  to  the  identity  of  the  man  killed  on 
Garretts  plantation,why  was  he  beheaded,  thank  you  very  kindly  for 
ar^  information  that  you  may  feel  free  to  send. 

Very  truly  yours. 


»tf    -^    «. 


Miuroh  22,  19^^ 


Mr.  B.  C.  Vklter 
Walter  Mortuary  Costpoxiy 
1221  and  122?  Broadvay 
Toledo,  Ohio 

M7  dear  Mr.  Walters 

Ibtt  will  pleaoe  flod  attached  to  thle  tetter  quite  * 
ntBober  of  Lincoln  Loree  vhich  I  think  •jaswe  loost  of  the  queationa 
von  have  asked  In  your  corrospondenoe. 

Vith  respect  to  vho  John  8t.  Helen  nay  ha^e  been— I 
think  he  wae  nothing  more  or  loss  than  a  fanatic  vho  nay  have 
to  the  tlffl©  vhen  he  thought  he  vae  John  V1Uc©b  Booth, 


I  do  not  know  of  any  Lincoln  etudnnt  today  vho  paye 
any  attimtlon  to  the  ftiunsiy  story, Tihlch  is  purely  fl;^tltlouB  as 
far  ae  i^hnVllkee  Booth  is  sonccimed. 

I  thli*  ysu  will  find  the  $100,0C0  r^^ard  vae  paid 
and  T  do  not  rooall  any  secrecy  ahcut  the  Identity  of  the  laan 
killed  on  Garrett  •  a  plantation,  T  Imow  h9  vae  not  heheaded  and 
I  think  the  ract  of  the  a»ro  drtalled  Inforaiatlon  vlll  appear 
in  the  hulletlna. 

If  yon  are  inters  ated  in  race  lying  theae  hulletlna 
aa  they  are  Icaued,  ve  would  be  haj^y  indeed  to  aend  them  with- 
out any  ehflffge  vhaterer, 

I  gave  an  addreaa  before  the  Indiana  SsOAlmere  and 
Ttodertakera  Aaaooiatlon  aonetimB  agS^loh  I  esq^ihaeised  the 
Lincoln  funeral  ea  having  in  reality  been  the  background  of 
their  profeaaion.    There  are  *  very  large  number  of  bocdca  avail< 
able  about  Lincoln* a  aaaaaalnatlonp  but  the  beat  one  I  thiidc 
aeama  to  have  been  written  by  George  Sryan  who  recently  paaaaA 
away  in  Ifsw  Ibrk  City, 

Tery  truly  youra. 


LASTsvff  Director 

enoa. 


Counterfeit  Booths 


The  Latest  Story  Brings  the  Total  Up 
to   Twelve. 

I  To  THE  Editor  of  The  Sun— Sir;  By  co- 
incidence, the  arrival  of  Tliursday's 
Sun  at  my  door  Interrupted  my  writing 
a  letter  to  T.  H.  Alexander  of  Franklin^ 
Tennessee.  The  coincidence  was  that 
Mr.  Alexander  wrote  me  about  stories 
that  Wilkes  Booth  was  not  killed  at  Gar- 
rett's barn,  and  lived  to  a  green  old 
age,  and  that  I  was  answering  him  on 
that  point  when  I  opened  The  Sun  and 
read  Charles  J.  G.  Doherty's  letter 
denying  the  latest  such  story.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, an  old  friend  of  mine,  is  noted 
in  Tennessee  as  an  editor,  but  in  tha 
East  those  who  read  the  Saturday  Bue- 
ning  Post  and  other  magazines  know 
him  as  a  magazine  writer  and  not  of 
fiction. 

Mr.  Doherty  is  disturbed  by  the  report 
thai  Izola  Forrester  now  claims  to  be 
the  granddaughter  of  Booth  and  to  ba 
publishing  a  book  proving  that  her 
grandfather  was  not  killed  when  Mr^ 
Doherty's  father  surrounded  the  barn 
with  his  soldiers  and  one  of  them,  ac- 
cording to  history,  shot  him.  He  is 
right  in  holding  that  such  a  story  does 
injustice  to  his  father,  Captain  Edward 
P.  Doherty  of  the  Sixteenth  New  York 
Cavalry.  It  presents  the  Captain  as  a 
perjurer.  But  for  Mr.  Doherty's  com- 
fort I  quote  the  letter  just  received  from 
Mr.  Alexander: 

"I  thought  of  what  you  once  wrote  me 
of  the  rumors  that  notorious  characters 
are  yet  living,  long  after  their  death, 
when  I  read  Alva  Johnston's  piece  in  the 
Satevepost  about  John  Wilkes  Booth 
and  his  supposed  body  which  is  being 
exhibited  now  in  a  sideshow.  Only  last 
week  an  optician  in  Nashville  fittet 
glasses  to  a  man  who,  the  optician  said 
was  for  a  fact  Jesse  James.  Nashvill< 
was  the  old  stamping  ground  of  th< 
outlaw,  where  he  went  under  the  nami 
of   Howard. 

"I  missed  the  Booth  assignment  on  the 
Post  by  about  twenty  minutes.  Had  1 
done  it  I'd  have  trotted  out  the  eleven 
persons  who  have  claimed  to  be  Booth, 
several  of  whom  I  have  myself  investi- 
gated. Why  not  you  and  I  do  a  piece 
jointly,  calling  attention  to  the  frequent 
occurrences  in  this  mad  world  of  in- 
stances of  persons  claimed  to  be  living 
who  are,  according  to  all  the  facts,  long 
since  dead? 

"For  example,  the  showman  who  hauls 
the  embalmed  body  of  the  bartender 
from  Oklahoma,  who  claimed  to  ba 
Booth,  has  a  theory  that  Napoleon  did 
not  die  until  years  after  St.  Helena.  And 
you  wrote  me  once  of  a  celebrated  Chi- 
nese general  who  was  supposed  to  be 
living  many  years  after  his  demise.  And 
then  there  were  eleven  Booths,  and  gosh 
knows  how  many  Marshal  Neys,  &c." 

I  had  got  far  enough  in  my  answer  to 
Mr.  Alexander  to  remind  him  of  the 
once  worldwide  belief  that  the  Dauphin 
(Louis  XVII)  did  not  die  in  the  French 
Revolution  when  Mr.  Doherty  inter- 
rupted me.  The  favorite  Dauphin  was 
a  German  workingman  named  Naun- 
dorff.  In  this  country  the  Dauphin  was 
an  old  preacher,  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Wil- 
liams, and  in  "Huckleberry  Finn"  Mark 
Twain  burlesques  him  as  "the  king."  I 
was  also  going  to  remind  Alexander  of 
Nero  and  a  few  dozen  others,  but  I  want 
to  relieve  Mr.  Doherty's  apprehensions 
first. 


That  is  best  done  by  pointing  out  to 
him  that  of  all  the  eleven  Booths,  the 
most  famous  of  whom  until  now  was  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Armstrong  of  Richmond— 
who  never  said  or  hinted  he  was  Booth, 
but  it  was  the  firm  belief  of  millions 
because  he  looked  so  much  like  him  and 
had  a  broken  leg— the  one  least  likely  to 
win  belief  is  Izola  Forrester's,  which 
reincarnation  of  Booth  is  the  one  dis- 
turbing to  Mr.  Doherty.  Aside  from  in- 
creasing Mr.  Alexander's  eleven  Booths 
to  twelve,  it  la  the  least  likely  of  all  to 
mislead  the  herd. 

For  this  reason:  In  "Who's  Who  in 
America,"  the  present  edition,  Izola 
Forrester  says  she  was  born  November 
15,  1878.  Booth  was  shot  by  Sergeant 
Boston  Corbett  in  April,  1865.  He  had 
no  children  then.  If  Corbett  didn't  kill 
him  Booth  had  less  than  fourteen  years 
in  which  to  have  a  daughter,  have  her 
grow  up  and  marry,  and  still  have  time 
to  conceive  and  bear  a  child  five  months 
before  that  fourteenth  year  expired.  It 
takes  an  agile  Imagination  to  envision 
such  fast  work. 

The  Oklahoma  Booth  mentioned  hy 
Mr.  Alexander  was  probably  David  E. 
George,  a  dope  fiend  who  committed 
suicide  in  Enid  in  1903.  He  was  tha 
best  Booth  yet,  and  Finis  L.  Bates,  a 
lawyer  who  had  spent  twenty  years 
tracking  all  the  many  Booths— I  think 
Mr.  Alexander's  limit  of  eleven  is  too 
low— became  so  convinced  that  George 
was  his  long-sought  prey  as  to  write  a 
book  entitled,  "The  Escape  and  Suicide 
of  John  Wilkes  Booth."  So  Miss  For- 
rester is  not  the  first  even  in  the  pub- 
lishing end  of  the  Briareus-armed  myth. 

Among  all  the  Dauphins,  Neys,  chil- 
dren of  Czar  Nicholas  who  escaped  from 
the  Ekaterinoslav  cellar  and  the  innum- 
erable rest,  Nero  held  the  record  for  re- 
peated appearances  for  generations 
after  he  was  supposed  to  have  killed 
himself.  Only  Booth  has  beaten  his 
record  even  yet.  In  1929  Lloyd  Lewis 
published  a  book  entitled  "Myths  After 
Lincoln."  It  dealt  not  only  with  the 
multitude  of  still  living  Booths,  but 
with  all  the  other  Lincoln  myths.  It  in- 
cluded even  that  yarn  about  how  Booth 
killed  Lincoln  because  Lincoln  didn't 
pardon  a  man  convicted  as  a  spy,  Cap- 
tain John  Yates  Beall;  and  so  late  as 
last  November  this  Beall  thing  was 
stated  as  a  settled  and  well-known  his- 
torical fact  by  Professor  Robert  L.  Mc- 
Elroy  in  his  new  biography  of  Jefferson 
Davis.  Lewis,  in  1929,  had  listed  it  as 
one  of  the  latest  crop  of  1928,  just  before 
he    went   to    press. 

But  the  point  about  Lewis's  very  com- 
plete and  exhaustive  compilation  of 
myths  about  Lincoln  is  that  he  pub- 
lished it  in  1929,  and  warned  the  reader 
that  it  could  not  possibly  be  up  to  date 
enough  to  include  them  all.  He  had  col- 
lected all  the  myths  that  existed  by  the 
end  of  1928,  but  his  book  couldn't  get 
published  before  spring,  and  at  the  rate 
they  were  still  multiplying  there  would 
be  several  new  ones  before  it  could  get 
into  the  bookstores.  And  now  comes 
Izola  Forrester  (Mrs.  Mann  Page,  says 
"Who's  Who")  to  prove  him  right,  and 
to  upset  Captain  Doherty's  descendant*. 
Charles  Wu.lis  Thompson. 

New  York,  March  5. 


.LIS  Thompso 


PHILADELPHIA 


INQUIRER,   MONDAY  MORNING,    MARCH    14,   1938 


What  Do  You  Want 
to  Know? 

(Everybody's  Column) 

Limited  to  matters  of  general  interest.  Exclude 
personal  and  advertising  subjects.  Sign  name  and 
address,  thougii  not  for  publication.  Enclose  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  if  answer  by  mail  is  re- 
quired. 


JOHN  WILKES  BOOTH 

Was  John  Wilkes  Booth  married?      S.  M.  J. 

John  Wilkes  Booth  was  not  married.  He  died 
on  the  morning  of  April  26,  1855,  12  days  after 
he  assassinated  President  Lincoln.  Trapped  in 
the  barn  of  Richard  H.  Garrett,  near  Bowling 
Green  and  Fort  Royal,  Va.,  by  his  pursuers,  who 
set  fire  to  the  barn,  Booth  died  either  by  his 
own  hand  or  from  a  shot  fired  by  Sergeant  Bos- 
ton Corbett,  a  religious  fanatic,  who  claimed 
that  Providence  directed  his  action  in  direct 
disobedience  to  orders. 

Despite  strongly  supported  evidence  of  his 
death,  persistent  rumors  of  his  escape  recur. 
One  such  rumor  was  based  on  a  statement  by 
McCager  W.  Payne,  of  Fayetteville,  Tenn.,  that 
his  widowed  mother  married  Booth  on  Feb.  25, 
1872.  Payne  further  stated  that  Booth  commit- 
ted suicide  in  Enid,  Okla.,  in  1903,  under  an  as- 
sumed name. 

George  Rainey,  postmaster  of  Enid,  spent 
three  years  tracing  the  genealogy  of  the  mys- 
terious suicide,  David  E.  George,  and  in  1931 
proved  conclusively  that  the  dying  man's  state- 
ment that  he  was  the  escaped  slayer  of  Lincoln 
was  false. 


Weatherford  Man  Offers  Story  To 
Back  Belief  That  John  St.  Helen^ 
Who  Died  In  Enid,  Killed  Lincoln 


WEATHERFORD,  Okla.,  July  25. 
(/P)— New  light  was  shed  here  to- 
day on  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
American  history— the  fate  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  slayer  of  Abraham 
Lincohi. 

R.  L.  Gate,  retired  mail  carrier, 
declared  Booth  was  not  slain  af- 
ter Lincoln's  assassination  but  in- 
stead escaped  into  Texas,  and,  un- 
der the  alias  of  John  St.  Helen, 
committed  suicide  at  Enid,  Okla , 
in   1903. 

This  theory  of  Booth's  death, 
which  contradicts  history's  version 
that  he  was  trapped  and  killed  in 
Garrett's  barn,  was  first  advanced 
in  the  southwest  about  the  turn  of 
the   century. 

Gate  said  he  had  seen  St.  Helen 
twice,  once  at  Gate's  father's  grist 
mill  .near  Decatur,  Tenn.,  in  1872, 
and  again  on  a  ranch  near  Gran- 
bury. 

"I  was  a  boy  of  nine,"  he  related, 
"when  one  night  a  black-haired 
man  on  a  fine  horse  rode  up  to 
my  father's  place.  He  stayed  all 
night  with  us,  sitting  up  late  and 
talking  with  my  father. 

"When  he  departed  the  next  day, 
I  asked  my  father  who  he  was  and, 
after  considering  the  question  a 
while,  my  father  answered,  'Why 
that's  the  man  who  killed  Mr.  Lin- 


coln.' Later.  I  was  sworn  to  secrecy 

"In  the  summer  of  1886,  I  was 
working  on  the  ranch  of  an  uncle, 
James  C.  Gate,  near  Granbury 
when  two  men  drove  into  the  yard 
in  a  wagon.  They  appeared  to  know 
my  uncle  intimately. 

"One  of  them  was  the  black- 
haired  man  who  visited  my  father 
After  he  had  gone  I  asked  my 
uncle,  'Wasn't  that  the  man  who 
killed   Lincoln?' 

"My  uncle  did  not  answer  but 
that  night  he  took  me  aside  and 
said,  'Yes,  that  was  Booth,  but 
don't  ever  tell  anybody  so  long  as 
either  he   or  I  is  alive.'  " 

James  C.  Gate  died  at  Ada,  Okla., 
in  1936,  at  the  age  of  96.  R.  L.  Gate 
said  the  old  man  called  him  to  his 
bedside  and  asked  if  he  had  divul- 
ged their  secret.  He  replied  that  he 
had  not. 

"My  uncle  told  me  that  when  he 
died  I  would  be  the  only  living 
person  to  know  the  fate  of  Booth," 
Gate  recalled. 

"Before  he  passed  away  I  asked 
him  if  the  John  St.  Helen  who 
took  his  own  life  at  Enid  was  Booth 
and  he  answered,  "Yes,  that  was 
him.' " 

Gate  said  all  of  the  relatives 
were  staunch  confederates  and  bit- 
terly   opposed    to    the    policies    of 


Lincoln.  £^.j'  ' 


A  Wilkes  Booth  Legend 


A   Mr.   Smythe   as   the   Man    Who  Was 
Shot  in  the  Barn. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Sun— Sir;  At 
the  time  of  John  Wilkes  Booth's  disap- 
pearance not  njany  believed  he  was  shot 
in  a  barn,  as  reported.  There  v/aa  such 
a  clamor  by  the  populace  for  Booth's 
arrest  that  the  government  had  to  quiet 
the  people. 

Mr.  Smythe  lived  three  or  four  doors 
from  Mrs.  Surratt  In  Washington.  At 
Mr.  Smythe's  house  Mr.  Booth,  Dr. 
Mudd  and  many  other  •wealthy  and  loy- 
al Southerners  met  and  discussed  the 
plot. 

The    Southern    gentlemen    all    owned 

and  rode  horaea.    Mr.  Booth's  and  Mr. 

Smythe's  horsea  were  identical.    On  the 

night  that  President  Lincoln  was  shot 

a   Negro    held   Mr.    Booth's  horse— not 

I  far  from  the  stage  door  of  the  theater 

I  —and  Mr.  Smythe's  horse  stood  saddled, 

:  bridled  and  untied  at  Mr.  Smythe's  door 

'  all  the  evening. 

I  When  word  came  that  the  President 
was  shot  Mr.  Smythe  jumped  on  his 
horse  and  dashed  off  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  that  planned  for  Mr. 
Booth. 

Mr.  Smythe's  children— a  boy  of  6  or 
7  years,  and  a  girl  of  9  years— were 
taken  to  New  York  to  their  uncle  on 
Sixty-second  street,  near  Third  avenue, 
by  different  routes  and  his  wife  fol- 
lowed. They  lived  in  seclusion  there  for 
many  years,  waiting  for  the  father  and 
husband,  but  he  never  came. 

He  was  the  man  who  was  shot  in  the 
barn,  whose  horse  was  traced,  as  had 
been  planned,  and  who  hoped  to  deter 
pursuit. 

Mr.  Smythe's  children  were  my  play- 
mates on  Sixty-second  street.  We  were 
told  by  them  all  about  their  flight  from 
Washington,  and  about  Dr.  Mudd.  Mr. 
Booth  and  Mr.  Smythe  were  both  dark, 
handsome  men  with  long  black  mus- 
taches. One  was  scarcely  distinguisha- 
ble from  the  other.  My  parents  lived 
in  the  nearest  house  to  the  uncle,  Mr. 
Smythe,  on  Sixty-second  street.  His 
house  is  a  four-story  brick  house,  the 
only  original  bouse  still  standing  on 
the  north  side,  about  the  eighth  house 
from  Third  avenue.  It  was  owned  by 
a  Mr.  McClusky. 

I  have  kept  this  childish  secret,  as 
Rena  made  me  promise  to  do,  all  these 
years.  Now  that  the  life  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth  is  before  the  public,  I  would  like 
the  world  to  know  who  sacrificed  his 
life  to   save  John  Wilkes  Booth. 


That  Booth  Legend 

No    Faith    in    the    Strange    Story   About 
"Mr.    Smythe." 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Sun— Sir.-  The 
letter  of  "A.  L.  Q."  as  to  the  fate  of 
John  Wilkes  Booth  is  interesting,  but  to 
students  of  Booth  and  the  assassination 
plot  it  must  be  categoried  as  legend. 

Proof  of  the  killing  of  Booth  in  Gar- 
rett's tobacco  shop  in  Virginia  is  con- 
clusive and  irrefutable.  In  the  War 
Department  are  the  assassin's  posses- 
sions taken  from  his  body,  which  in- 
clude his  diary  in  his  handwriting. 
He  was  positively  identified  at  the 
autopsy  on  the  gunboat,  and  again  at 
the  exhumation  when  his  body  was  re- 
moved to  the  family  plot  in  Baltimore. 
Among  those  corroborating  the  identifi- 
cation were  his  doctor  and  personal 
friends,  including  Henry  Ford  of  Ford'* 
Theater,  one  of  his  intimates. 

David  Herold,  the  conspirator,  who 
accompanied  Booth  in  his  flight,  con- 
fessed and  identified  Booth  as  the  man 
in  the  shop  with  him  when  he  was  cap- 
tured. Testimony  at  the  assassin's  trial 
confirmed  the  killing  of  Booth,  and  wai 
never  refuted. 

In  1900  Osborn  Oldroyd,  who  wrote  an 
exhaustive  account  of  the  murder  plot, 
interviewed  members  of  the  Garrett 
family  and  heard  from  the  lady  who 
assuaged  Booth's  sufferings  her  account 
of  the  last  message  he  left  for  his 
mother. 

Charles  Burnham  of  Wilton,  Connecti- 
cut, a  factual  historian,  had  a  letter 
from  General  Grant,  relating  the  identi- 
fication of  Booth's  body  at  the  exhuma- 
tion and  listing  the  names  of  the  Army 
officers  present  at  the  occasion.  Mr. 
Burnham  also  told  me  of  an  envelope 
which  Edwin  Booth,  the  actor,  whom 
he  knew  intimately,  had,  containing 
some  of  the  effects  of  his  brother 
marked  "John  Wilkes  Booth." 

As  Booth  was  a  bizarre  figure,  and 
the  ramifications  of  his  last  year  wera 
many,  it  is  understandable  why,  dur- 
ing the  passage  of  time,  much  legend 
has  sprung  up  about  him. 

Donald  Carr. 
Rideefield,  Conn.,  January  26. /A^ 


New  York,  January  23 


A.  L    Q. 


■JS^/ 


My  Great  Grandmother's  Auburn  Hair 


With  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Mr. 
■  Hoyt  offers  an  article  touching 
on  John  Wilkes  Booth  and  the 
recurrent  legend  that  he  es- 
caped capture  and  death  and 
lived  many  years  after  the 
tragedy  of  1865. 

Mary  VVhitakcr 
When  my  great-grandmother, 
Mary  Whitaker,  decided  life  was 
too  burdensome,  she  gave  up  the 
battle  and  laid  down  to  die,  worn 
out  with  the  labcr  of  pioneeriug 
and  the  labors  of  bringing  chil- 
'  dren  into  the  world.  As  a  young 
woman,  she  trekked  westward  in 
the  30s  to  settle  in  the  lake- 
dotted  wilderness  of  southern  Wis- 
consin. It  was  the  rolhng  prairie 
country  and  the  settlement  was 
Claussen  Prairie,  named  for  its  first 
settler.  There,  beneath  the  heavy 
golden-rod  and  tangy  hazel-furze, 
they  buried  her  in  a  plain  pine  box 
with  a  simple  pine  marker. 

My  grandfather,  Dr.  Joseph  H. 
Babcock,  moved  to  the  thriving 
village  of  Beaver  Dam  five  miles 
away  and  a  few  years  after,  Grand- 
mother Babcock  induced  him  to 
bring  her  mother's  remains  to  the 
new  burying  ground.  When  they 
opened  the  pine  box,  they  foui^fi 
only  a  skeleton  and  a  mass  of  hair. 
Grandmother  Whitaker  was  not  an 
old  woman  and  her  hair  long  had 
been  the  envy  of  neighbor  women. 
For  some  reason — sentiment,  per- 
haps—grandfather saved  it  and  I 
can  still  recall  the  white  shoebox 
on  the  top  of  his  desk  where  it  was 
kept. 

Often  I  would  take  down  the  box 
and  open  it  for  a  surreptitious 
thrill.     That  it  was  tabu  and  that  it 


By  HARLOWE  R.  HOYT  i.-  • 

touched  of  the  dead  evoked  a 
delicious  shiver  of  self-induced 
fear.  When  Greataunt  Sue  Hawley 
died,  the  hair  was  placed  in  her 
casket. 

Grandmother  Whitaker's  hair 
reached  to  her  waist.  Fine  and 
silky,  I  can  still  glimpse  its  glorious 
auburn  hue. 

Bootli„  the  Assassin 

When  John  Wilkes  Booth  sent  a 
bullet  into  the  head  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  Ford's  Theater  on  April 
14,  1865,  he  fled  Washington  only 
to  die  12  days  Inter  amid  the  tailing 
timbers  of  a  flaming  tobacco  shed. 
The  body  was  brought  to  Wash- 
ington, identified  and  buried  in  the 
basement  of  the  government 
arsenal.  Not  long  after,  the  four 
conspirators  who  were  hanged  were 
placed  beside  it.  In  February,  1869, 
President  Andrew  Johnson  re- 
turned the  coffins  to  the  respective 
families.  Booth's  remains  were 
again  identified  and  interred  in 
the  family  lot  in  Greenmont 
Cemetery  in  Baltimore. 

But  legend  had  been  established. 
Traditions  of  the  dead  who  live 
have  been  told  since  the  Wandering 
Jew  commenced  his  endless  pil- 
grimage. The  Lost  Dauphin,  Mar- 
shall Ney,  Anastasia,  daughter  of 
the  Czar — the  list  is  endless— and 
with  them  is  the  name  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth.  It  was  told  that  he 
did  not  perish  on  Garrett's  farm 
but  that  another  man,  one  Ruddy, 
had  been  killed  by  mistake  while 
Booth  escaped,  to  die  years  later  in 
Asia.  The  story  has  often  been  re- 
peated— the  last  lime  by  Izola  For- 
rester, well  known  newspaper 
writer,  who  claims  to  be  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  actor. 


In  building  up  the  escape  theory, 
much  stress  is  placed  upon  the 
statement  of  Basil  Moxley,  made 
years  after  the  second  burial.  AIox- 
ley,  veteran  doorkeeper  at  Ford's, 
and  long  a  friend  of  the  dead  man, 
looked  into  the  pine  coffin  when  it 
was  opened  in  the  little  undertak- 
ing shop  behind  the  theater,  at  the 
very  spot  where  the  assassin  had 
started  his  flight  four  years  before. 
While  the  majority  were  satisfied 
that  the  remains  were  Booth's, 
Moxley  had  his  doubts.  He  accom- 
panied the  coffin  to  Baltimore  and 
served  as  pallbearer  at  the  secret 
funeral. 

The  skeleton,  for  that  is  what  re- 
mained, tended  to  prove  that  Booth 
was  dead.  The  dental  work  was 
checked;  the  broken  loft  leg  was 
there;  the  skull,  detached  where 
the  vertebrae  had  been  removed, 
carried  the  bullet  hole  of  death. 
But  Moxley  raised  a  point  that  has 
been    often    repeated. 

John  Wilkes  Booth  had  raven 
black  hair.  And  the  hair  found  in 
the  coffin  was  auburn  hucd.  This, 
it  was  contended,  proved  the  man 
to  have  been  Ruddy — nicknamed 
because  of  his  hair. 

Comparison 

Great-g randmother  Whitaker 
was  a  young  woman  when  she  died. 
Truly  her  hair,  was  her  crowning 
glory. 

When  I  saw  and  touched  it,  it  was 
a    glorious   auburn   hue. 

But  when  they  buried  her  in  the 
plain  pine  coffin  on  the  windswept 
stretches  of  Claussen  Prairie, 
Grandmother  Whitaker's  hair  was 
as  coal  black  as  the  coat  of  the 
crow  that  cawed  above  the  roof  of 
her  log  cabin. 
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father's  favorite  nephew.     There  is  oonsidorable  iriformation  in 
the  files  concerning  a  Cieorge  Smith  who  vma  apparently  a  friond 
of  David  E,  George  but  I  believe  it  has  been  stated   (   I  do  not  have 
loy  files  here)   that  he  vjas  a  relative  of  David  E.  Georeo   - 
Smith  stated  to  "ilkerson  that  he  was  the  Milwaukee  representative 
of  the  Eiibbard  iliilint;  Company  of  I/anliato,IvIinn,      In  the  affidavit 
he   stateo  that  he  is  the  direct  owner  of  the  body  of  John  i*ilk©8 
Booth  who  died  c.3  David  E,  George*     Smith  operated  a  mens  goods 
store  and  Duvid  E,   George  v«>uld  oobi©  in  frequently  and  ask  for  a 
loan  of  tvv'c    to  fivo  dollars.     Kg  tuld  hixa  that  he  vjould  find  a 
way  to  pay  hln  back.     Siiith  says   that  David  E.   George  wil3,ed  his 
body  to  him  ao  tlicit  he  ooiild  be  repaid  the  money  he  ovmed  hin. 

Other  notes  picked  up  were  as  follov/s: 

David  E,  George  registered  at  the  Grand  Hotel   on  December 
3,1902  and  was  a  guest  until  January  13   (v/hich  is  the  day 
ke  ooiiimitted  suicide). 

lira*  Chas.  Levine,   of  New  York  Qlty,   in  a  letter  to  the 
llayor  of  Elrono   (2-11-03)   aay8''«^Davld  E.   George  vns 
really  John  V/ilkss  Booth/^s  my  father.     Ho  \ma  married 
to  my  mother  in  Tennessee.     John  -vllkos  Booth's  v.lfe's 
Xiame  was  Louisa.      I  at?,  riimed  after  on^  of  John  Vfilkea 
,Bpoth*s  sistors^^BaAtoMMiMMHk%->'^<>K^  (r^JL/yjL  -vsu  A^aJL'' 

George  B.   Smith  mentioned  above,   of  Coif  x,   la.   stated  - 
that  h©  met  David  S.   George  in  1901  in  Iowa  and  that 
they  h.iul  been  clo.'se  fri<3nds  since.     Goorge  Oirdth  was  a 
member  01   th©  U.C.T.i^'130  Des  JJIoineSjIa.  and  of  the  Elks 
at  Deoorahjia. 

In  the   wilkerson  records  there  are  affidavits  of  mxay  people 
in  Glenroe  and  Gr a tidburfc'.     3osx>b  of  these  arc  as  folloim; 

Judge  B.M.astea 

Captain  R.S.  V/hitehead  ^ 

Dora  Tlorcson  1^       (X^^ 

^t<^m  .  %^  ^ 

F  •  M.  FennslG r        fl   ^  -  ^y^P  ^  r 
Lee  Mutt  J(^ 

All  of  these  persons  stated  thfit  Gt.  Heleii  had  a  slight  liiop,  a 
Gcar  on  the  back  of  his  neck, olive  co/nploxion,  was  a  neat  dresser, 
polite,  quoted  Shakespeare,  was  cultured,  refined,  ioiew  poatry, 
did  not  talk  of  his  paat  life,  good  talker,  G^od  manners,  good 
cducati.n,  5»  7  or  8"  tall,  taught  game  of  backgammDn. 

Not  all  of  the  affidavits  contained  the  same  statomcnts  but  th« 
description  above  is  a  oompoaote  of  all  the  statomonts. 

There  is  a  statement  of  >3.H.Gilliland,  of  Coleman  County, Texas 
who  stated: 


?jry^' 


-  3  - 

Or*  UlnrtlMnn  toIA  am  that  Jo  n  4ilic»«  Booth  vaa  a  distant  rolativa 
of  hia*    ^y  broth  or  «aa  oarriad  to  a  juightf  of  rr,   wtnclhanu 
7o(m  ffUJtoo  Booth  oaai  to  TlsJt  thaa. 

Jainaa  iU  i'Oyle«  u(  :a  try  IB, 1929  statedi 

I  Kiiov;  Jorx  :/t*  .'"iQlac  v^o  rssii  a  aaXoo^  in  '  ranabarctXions*  Ba 
laft  oa  shoi  t  notloa  with  a  drava  of  oattXa  and  aavar  ratamad* 
Ha  i»d  lonr  biaok  halTf  arabad  ayabroifa  and  a  aliislit  Hap* 

Mr*  ivilko  son  3:    to«a  -  that  John  Yatoa  B©al  nnd  .7r""     '    '    a 
Booth  vfcra  roor.>-^.^'.toti  .In  colXoea  and  fclif?t  'otm     ii.  ^l.h  and 

^H?3rn»  took  an  oat«*i  to  iclii  lino  Din  for  r,ot  savlne  3aala  {oaflBfect  ' 
I  hata  louQC  no  proof  that  Joba  i:ata«  fiaala  and  Joha  »iUoaa 
Booth  avor  att  }rn!ou  achool  tOjGtath®     •  RDW) 

Dr.     llliaf'    'ay,   30a  of  Zoini  .'•  :.■./   ..?.'".■•,-  'r.    "•■iO,  M«  Qattoy 
8uid  (ll-7-27i    'If  ioy  ftiUior  aaia  :.:i  t  it  .  ;- ;  t:i ;  richt  lag  of 
Booth*  0  tiiat  WB3  broiient  then  it  v^iics  hla  richt  loc  •  ay  fathar 
aaa  Tory  aoorata*^ 

Sr«  KiiTi-ina  raoaHad  to  wiUDarsaa  liR¥ine  ^«a  ^^  *^t  Graaa 
rilll  /  soa  said  -  that  JfliU  ^>t*  Halaa  atatad  that  ha  aao  tha  dcm 

or  :.^..iaii.H*«r.      ^^^Q^ 


1^  dQUgiitajRfmid  1  apaiit  apiKrotxitxitoly  livo  lioura  r  ' 
iltraffBoa  raoorda*     fhapa  ms  <:  ^^t&  i5»000  piaoaa  _   ,      .     -1 
the 00  rilos  -  all  loosa  ahaats  of  papar*     For  tb^  £:x>s5t  x»^2't  ha 
was  oonoartMd  iKitii  otbar  thlisgs  thaa  tha  :x.  .iaXaa  •  \xc^iA  r. 
Oaorga  ntory*    1!hia  aas  only  a  saaH  portion  of  hia  Intaront. 
Ha  has  aovarcil  splendid  cxiauocrSi/ta  -  thay  wotud  bo  vory  :7all 

.vorth  publiuliiiie«     Apparently  i         ' "  '    *nod  in 

CrtxxidbarSf  led  his  to  balieva  p. _..    ...  .     ..      Klon  ^ng  John 

ilisaa  I^oth  and  he*  gnvo  a  c^oab  doal  of  crscaence  -   to  V3^m 
Dallas  stoziy*    ^4a&  te  diMCOvo-   d  that  hor  co?  .3ln  John    ilkos 
Booth  had  ooosiittad  aolcida  in     ortiaad  a^-  irortly  b^  iroppod  hia 
intaroDt  in  tho     t.  :''oloxi  otory. 

Z  faal  that  iM  ahou-d  not  ha^a  daoa  this  baaacxaa  Kra«  3all,  aa 
far  aa  I  know»  did  riot  clnim  that     t,    •plan  vsaa  ^t  cousin* 
"^^at  quastion  aa  to  atiathar  or  not  £>t«  Ifalan  vxis   ^  '      ^3 

Booth  ia  loft  aoopXataly  aaanaaerad  by  tha  tVllK 
rarthorfljorc  ho  TMilud  to  a.^i.c*:  on  tho  CUtb  Booth  ct 
aha  aas  a  oooaln  or   >t«  Halan* 
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Kiaimrd  O.Madd,r«D« 


February  1$,  19^9 


Dear  Everybody: 


Abraham  Lincoln  vras  born  150  years  ago 
this  month.  At  that  time  the  site  of  the 
toi'm  where  I  was  born  and  have  lived  xny 
life  was  virtually  unlcnovm.  True,  the 
trail  of  the  Conquistador  had  crossed  it 
centuries  before  and  a  fev:  itinerant  French 
fur  traders  had  paddled  up  the  few  rivers 
flowing  across  its  treeless  expanse.  But 
to  fellow  citizens  of  the  nei;  babe  it  was 
represented  on  maps  as  a  pai't  of  the  Great 
American  Desert.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had 
palmed  it  off  on  Thom.as  Jefferson  a  few 
years  before  when  the  latter  in  a  ctesperate 
effort  to  ge  t  the  western  sett]£rs  an  out- 
let to  the  sea  bought  Nevr  Orleans. 

When  the  assassin's  bullet  rang  out  in 
Ford's  Theatre  ^6  years  later  nr^'-  horiieland 
was  still  inhabited  by  buffalo  and  their 
fellow  denizens  of  the  plains;  roving 
bands  of  Comanche s.  And  twenty-eight 
years  were  still  to  elapse  before  perman- 
ent settlers  staked  the  first  claims  on 
Enid's  townsite.  Yet,  Enid  is  closely 
tied  into  the  life  of  the  martyred  Emanci- 
pator by  three  shadov/y  figures  who  flitted 
into  Lincoln's  life  and  on  into  the  story 


of  my  hometoivn. 

In  the  spring  of  1862  the  Civil  ^Tar  vxas 
not  going  too  well  for  the  Union.  Every- 
where progress  of  the  Northern  armies  ap- 
peared to  be  bogged  dovoi.  Especially  dis- 
tressing v/as  the  lot  of  the  pro-Union 
supporters  in  the  mountainous  terrain  of 
Eastern  Tennessee.  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
determined  these  loyal  citizens  should  be 
succored  by  driving  their  Confederate 
tormentors    out    of  the   state. 

James  Andrevxs,  a  Union  spy,  came  up 
with  a  daring  scheme.  The  Confederate 
armies  in  Eastern  and  Central  Tennessee 
were  supplied  by  a  single  line  of  rail- 
road running  from  Atlanta  north  to  Chat- 
tanooga. He  conceived  the  idea  of  taking 
a  group  of  soldiers  dressed  in  civilian 
garb  deep  into  the  South.  At  i/krietta, 
Georgia  they  vrould  board  a  passenger  train 
headed  north.  Trains  on  this  line  were 
regularly  sto^jped  at  Big  Shs.nty  so  passen- 
^rs  and  crevr  could  partake  of  the  excell- 
ent food  served  by  a  restaurant  adjacent 
to  the  railroad  station.  While  train 
crew  and  passen^rs  were  eating  a  few  men 


could  encouple  the  engine,  drive  it  north, 
burn  the  bridges  behind  then  and  thereby 
vrcQck  the  Confederate  supply  line, 

Andrew's  commanding  officer.  General 
0«  P,  I.iitchell,  was  long  on  energy  and 
daring,  but  short  on  military  resources. 
Nevertheless,  he  enthusiastically  endors- 
ed the  fantastic  plan,  Tvrenty-four  vol- 
unteers from  three  Ohio  regiments  were 
recruited  for  the  dangerous  nission.  One 
of  them  was  Daniel  Allen  Dorsey,  a  tvrenty- 
three  year  old  Sergeant  from  tie  33rd  Ohio 
Regiment. 

Young  Dorsey  donned  civilian  clothes 
and  in  company  ivith  another  of  the  raiders 
wandered  throu[-;,h  Tennessee  and  Georgia 
to  reach  the  rendezvous  point  at  larietta. 
He  helped  uncouple  the  engine  and  baggage 
cars  during  the  Big  Shanty  stop,  and  in 
the  mad  rush  north  stoked  the  fires  under 
the  boiler,  lighted  fires  on  the  bridges 
and  pulled  up  rails.  An  alert  Confederate 
train  conductor,  drizzling  rain  vrhich  ex- 
tinguished the  fires  and  ahnoraially  heavy 
on-coming  traffic  defeated  the  purpose  of 
the  raid. 

But  the  audacity  of  it  sent  a  tremor 
of  fear  through  the  South  and  a  wave  of 
exultation  across  the  Worth.  The  raiders 
were  captured  and  Dorsey  shared  weary 
months  of  rigorous  confinement  vrith  his 
comrades,  Ke  v;atched  the  leader  dragged 
out  and  hanged  and  weeks  later  seven  of 
his  fellows  met  a  like  fate.  Rumors  the 
rest  were  soon  to  follow  their  comrades 
to  the  scaffold  led  to  a  desperate  escape 
effort.  Eight  of  the  raiders,  including 
Dorsey,  succeeded  in  making  a  get-away. 
For  weeks  he  and  one  companion  v;andered 
through  enemy  territory  fearing  capture 
at  every  moment,  ijy  a  miraculous  accident 
they  stimbled  upon  a  station  of  the  under- 
ground railroad  in  Eastern  Tennessee. 
Y/ith  help  of  the  courageous  folic  operating 
this  chain  of  refuges  they  at  length  reach- 
ed the  Ohio  River, 

The  officers  of  the  33rd  Ohio  refused 
to  recognize  the  gaunt  and  emaciated 
apparition  who  suddenly  appeared  at  head- 
quarters. The  official  reccrdn  of  the 
regiment  revealed  Daniel  Allen  Dorsey  had 
been  hanged  in  a  Southern  prison  months 
before.  But  his  buddies  of  his  squad 
recognized  him  and  he  served  out  the  bal- 
ance of  the  war.  Only  not  as  an  enlisted 
man.  The  Governor  of  Ohio  im:!icdiately 
commissioned   him  a   Second  Lieutenant, 

In  the  '.Tnite  House  the  President  shared 


the  excited  admiration  of  the  Northern 
people,  Ife  decreed  that  special  recognition 
should  be  given  the  heroes  vjho  survived 
the  drastic  ordeal.  And  thus  the  most 
highly  prized  of  yimerican  s;;^irbols  of  valor — 
the  Congressional  Ifedal  of  Honor — came  into 
being.  The  man  v;ho  called  Enid  his  heme 
for  many  years  achieved  the  considerable 
honor  of  being  a  member  of  the  first  ee- 
lect  group  to  be  recipients  of  the  treasur- 
ed medal. 

Lieutenant  Dorsey  spent  much  of  the 
rest  of  his  life  feuding  with  another  sur- 
vivor of  the  raid  as  to  the  latter 's  testi- 
mony during  the  Southern  court  martial. 
It  appears  he  felt  much  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  thiB  hanging  of  Andrews  and  the 
seven  rested  upon  this  man's  shoulders. 

Around  the  year  1900  Dorsey  came  to 
Enid  and  resided  here  until  senility  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  to  the  veterans  home 
at  Y'^adsworth,  Kansas,  He  passed  away  in 
1918  and  in  the  national  Cemetery  adjoin- 
ing the  hospital  lie  his  mortal  remains. 
Recently  I  visited  tte  grave  of  the  vrell- 
nigh  forgotten  soldier.  Cemstery  records 
revealed  that  during  the  forty  jears  his 
body  has  lain  there,  I  vra.s  tte  only  visi- 
tor to  inquire  about  Daniel  Allen  Dorsey. 
It  is  a  crying  shame  that  one  of  our 
country's  outstanding  soldiers  should  lie 
in  such  an  inauspicious  grave,  I  wonder 
if  it  vj-ould  not  be  a  proper  project  for 
the  Enid  Post  of  the  American  Legion  to 
return  his  body  to  the  community  which 
he  loved  so  well  and  there  re-inter  it 
under  a  proper  monument, 

Boston  Corbett,  as  his  name  fully  im- 
plies, was  born  of  Irish  parentage  in  Eng- 
land«  At  an  early  age  he  arrived  in  Bos- 
ton and  insisted  upon  changing  his  name  to 
that  of  the  Llassachusetts  capitol.  As 
with  the  others  of  the  Idncoln-Enid  trio, 
his  life  is  so  enshrouded  vd.th  mystery 
there  is  scarcely  any  way  of  discerning 
bet^Teen  reality  and  fantasy  in  events  re- 
garding him.  In  early  manhood  he  was 
converted  and  developed  a  deeply  religious 
complex  so  deep  he  actually  emasculated 
himself  the  better  to  keep  his  thoughts 
on  a  higher  plane.  He  parted  his  hair 
and  permitted  it  to  grow  long  because,  as 
he  said  -  "Jesus  wore  it  tliat  way," 

When  in  April  »6l  Lincoln  sounded  his 
stirring  call  to  arms,  the  religious  fana- 
tic promptly  enlisted.  The  company  to 
which  he  was  assigned  v/as  given  preliminary 
training   in  lievr  York  City's  Franklin 
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Square.  The  Colonel  in  charge  vras  Dan 
Butterf  ield  who  was  unfortijnately  addict- 
ed to  the  excessive  use  of  profanity. 
The  religious  zealot  in  the  rear  rank 
could  not  take  overly  much  of  that.  One 
day  he  stepped  out  in  front  of  the  company 
and  called  upon  Jehovah  to  rarn  his  com- 
iranding  officer  of  the  dire  consequences 
which  would  result  from  the  use  of  such 
language.  For  this  effrontery/  he  v/as 
severely  disciplined.  But  he  returned 
to  his  command  and  established  a  record 
as  a  courageous  soldier  in  the  tattles 
and  campaitvns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  date  of  the  e:jrpiration  of  tiie  term 
of  his  enlistment  happened  to  coincide 
with  a  night  he  was  walking  a  post  doing 
guard  duty  on  a  Virginr.a  battlefield.  In 
liiB  with  the  direct  action  wMch  cl:arac  - 
terized  his  entire  life,  at  the  stroke  of 
twelve,  he  threw  dovm  his  gun  and  shook 
the  dust  of  the  army  from  his  feet.  This 
action  did  not  meet  vfith  the  approval  of 
the  men  directing  the  destinies  of  the 
armed  forces.  He  was  apprehended,  court- 
martialed  as  a  deserter  and  sentenced  to 
be  shot  for  leaving  his  post  in  ti.'Tie  of 
war.  Vainly  the  soldier's  defenders  point- 
ed out  his  term  of  enlistment  h^d  expir- 
ed and  he  ^Tas  not  a  member  of  the  Ari::Bd 
Forces  at  the  time  he  left. 

A  short  time  before  sentence  was  to  be 
carried  out,  the  Colonel — by  na:r  an  in- 
fluential General — •v;hom  Corbett  had  bless- 
ed out  for  the  use  of  profanity  happened 
to  visit  V.-ashington,  He  felt  the  Army 
should  not  be  deprived  of  a  courageous 
soldier  simply  because  of  his  conscient- 
ious oddities  and  appealed  to  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  President  felt  likevfise. 
The  eccentric  soldier  was  pardoned  vrith 
the  stipulation  he  return  to  his  regiment 
and  serve  the  balance  of  the  v/ar.  This  he 
did  with  no  further  untov/ard  incidents. 
At  one  time  he  was  captured  and  for  sever- 
al months  incarcerated  in  dreary  Anders on- 
vllle  prison.  But  his  religious  ravings 
were  even  too  much  for  Henry  Yfirz,  the 
tough  Commandant  of  that  unholy  place, 
and  he  was  exchanged. 

The  night  John  'Tilkes  Booth  parted  the 
curtains  behind  a  box  in  Ford's  Theatre 
and  ended  th^e  life  of  the  man  universally 
regarded  as  the  greatest  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Boston  Corbett *s  re,':,iment  \ias  en- 
camped across  the  Potomac  River  from  V/ash- 
ington.  IMts  from  this  regiment  were  de- 
tailed to  apprehend  the  slayer,     Boston 


Corbett  »s  squad  '..liscovered  him  seeking 
refuge  in  a  barn.  Strict  orders  had  been 
issued  that  the  murderer  must  be  taken 
alive.  In  order  to  oust  their  quarry 
the  soldiers  set  fire  to  the  barn.  In 
direct  violation  of  orders,  but  in  keeping 
with  his  cliaracteristic  impetuosity,  Cor- 
bett fired  tlirough  a  crack  in  the  barn  at 
a  man  supposed  to  have  been  Booth, 

By  so  doing  he  started  two  controver- 
sies. First,  did  he  kill  Lincoln's  assassin 
with  his  single  shot,  or  did  Booth  end  his 
ar/n  life  as  the  bm-ning  bam  began  collaps- 
ing around  him?  Second,  was  the  man  in 
the  barn  actually  John  '.Tilkes  Booth? 
Those  controversies  appear  destined  to 
continue   until  the   end  of  time. 

No  paj^nenb  of  the  C 100; 000  reward  offer- 
ed for  the  capture  of  Lincoln's  murderer 
was  ever  made.  Ostensibly  this  was  not 
done  because  the  soldier  violated  orders. 
But  this  non-paj"ment  has  helped  fuel  the 
flames  of  the  controversy  v/hich  continues 
to  rage  over  whj3ther  or  not  Booth  escaped 
to  li\^  many  more  years, 

Corbett  was  not  prone  to  settle  for 
long  in  any  one  locality.  Some  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war  he  appeared  in 
Topeka,  Kansas,  Here  he  obtained  a  job 
as  a  doorman  in  the  legislative  halls  of 
the  Jayha\Tk  capitol.  The  irascible  veteran 
tecams  irked  over  something  which  he  never 
made  9lear.  "Thether  he  was  incensed  be- 
cause of  remarks  made  about  his  devotion 
to  tte  Salvation  Army,  arguments  over  de- 
mon rum  or  plain  weariness  vrlth  legislators 
was  never  ascertained.  Locking  the  doors 
of  the  hall  hje  proceeded  to  shoot  up  the 
legislature. 

Fortunately  no  one  was  injured  but 
the  frightened  legislators  could  take  no 
more  of  that.  They  carted  the  veteran 
off  to  an  institution  for  the  mentally 
deficient,  lleve  he  tarried  for  som^  little 
time.  At  length  wearying  of  such  a  tran- 
quil existence  he  took  Scots-leave. 

Next  he  appeared  in  Enid,  Oklahoma, 
Kansas  authorities  were  relieved  to  be 
rid  of  the  troublesome  hero  and  made  no 
effort  to  secure  his  return.  For  some 
time  Boston  Corbett  peddled  patent  medi- 
cine for  '.7,  ',7,  Gar r it  &  Company  of  Topeka, 
Then  his  shadowy  figure  faded  avfay.  No 
authentic  report  of  his  ultimate  fate  has 
ever  been  recorded,  ■  ".Tie t her  he  died  in 
Enid  and  found  a  burial  place  in  a  potter's 
field  or  drifted  on  seems  to  be  veiled 
in  eternal  silence. 
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On  a  night  in  1903  a  group  of  young 
men  were  engaged  in  a  poker  session  in  a 
second  floor  room  of  an  Enid  building 
facing  on  our  public  square.  An  elderly 
man  well  laiown  to  the  players  as  an  itin- 
erant house  painter  was  a  kibitzer.  }fe 
was  addicted  to  the  use  of  alcohol  and  as 
the  evening  wore  on  sanlc  deeply  into  his 
cups.  Finally  one  of  the  p3.ayers  kindly 
suggested  the  drinker  had  better  be  off 
to  bed«  Rising  with  extended  glass  and 
in  a  manner  vfhich  all  present  agreed  would 
do  justice  to  the  best  of  the  Thespian 
Booth  family,  he  quoted: - 

"This  my  last  token  of  esteemj 
This  the  final  of  a  fruitless  dream. 
Then  drink  once  more  from  the  spirit 

glass J 
For  this  the  endingi     No  morel     Alas.' 
The  tides  are  here  and  rre  must  sever- 
Again  to  mingle  greetings  nevari 
No  more- 'this  our  last  drink  together i ! 
Like  chaff  we're  drifting  here  and 

hither. 
We  go,  we  go-we  know  not  whither. 
Drifting  1    Drifting  dovm  fates'  river. 

No  more  we'll  meet  in  reckless  pleas- 
ure! 
No  more  we'll  tread  to  revel's  .^easu^ej 
So  lierei     Our  souls  more  sadly  presscd- 
One  more  drink-to  lend  tlie  spirit  rest. 
Yet  drinlc  no  draft  of  parting  painf 
That  parting  greet  r/ith  L:erry  frain* 
For  here  our  social  tares  shall  wither 
To  drift  as  lightened  bloom  of  nether. 
As  ors  we  goi    We  go-we  know  not  whither 
Drifting  J    Drifting  dcMxi  fate's  river." 

That  was  the  last  the  group  ever  saw 
in  this  life  of  David  E.  George  alias 
John  St.  Helens  alias  John  '..alkes  Booth. 
That  afternoon  a  United  Press  reporter 
had  come  to  Enid  and  asked  the  man  known 
to  Enid  citizens  as  George  some  very 
pointed  questions  about  his  past.  At 
least  five  times  during  his  life  when 
he  thought  he  was  on  a  deathbed  he  had 
confided  in  strictest  confidence  he  was 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  the  assassin  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

V/hether  he  was  Booth  or  not  he  has 
certainly  furnished  a  subject  of  endless 
controversy.  If  he  was  not  Booth,  his 
origin  is  veiled  in  mystery e  During  his 
lifetime  he  found  it  advisable  to  go  under 
at  least  three  different  names — Smith, 


St.  Ifelens  and  George.  Apparently  the  man 
of  mystery  decided  the  time  h?.d  arrived 
to  end  the  necessity  of  going  under  ary 
name. 

The  mominf;  after  the  poker  game  episode 
George  appeared  in  Gene  Y/atrous-  drug 
store  as  sjon  as  it  was  opened.  From 
Frank  Corry,  the  clerk  in  charge,,  he 
bought  a  small  dose  of  strychnine  to,  as 
he  put  it,  get  rid  of  a  dog.  A  few  min- 
utes later  iir.  Watrous  arrived  and  his 
helper  vrent  out  for  breakfast,  George 
reappeared  in  the  score  a:id  made  an  addi- 
tional purchase  of  sti'ychnine ,  this  tirce 
to  kill  a  cat.  Unavj-are  of  the  purchase 
from  Frank  Corry,  fir.  Vfatrous  sold  the 
additional  strychnine  at  the  same  time 
pretesting  something  else  shoiild  be  used 
as  this  pwrerful  drug  forced  its  victims 
to  endure  too  much  agony  in  their  death 
throes, 

A  few  minutes  later  agonized  screams 
from  Booth's  room  caused  doctors  and 
druggists  to  rush  to  his  assistance.  But 
all  to  no  avail,  ^t\Teen  ccnvuD.sions  he 
gasped  out -"I  am  John  Wilkes  Booth"  and 
then  expired. 

Host  of  the  men  who  were  in  intimate 
contact  with  George  or  Booth  continued 
to  play  prominent  parts  in  Enid.  Franlc 
Corry,  the  clerk,  soon  opened  a  drug  store 
cf  his  otm  v:hich  continues  to  this  day 
under  the  naine  Doi'ms.  His  son  nav  lives 
in  a  beautiful  rural  home  not  far  from 
our  house.  Eugene  Watrous'  widoi-r  still 
resides  on  ITest  Pine  in  the  house  she  and 
her  husband  built  shortly  after  the  open- 
ing. Charley  Evans  was  a  witness  to  the 
signing  of  George's  will  and  as  a  drug 
clerk  rushed  to  his  assistance  while  he 
writhed  in  his  death  struggles,  Charley 
has  passed  away  but  his  elder  brother, 
Sam,  at  90  continues  an  active  3dfe.  The 
other  witness  to  the  v^ill  v/as  Charles  0. 
Wood,  once  mayor  of  Enid,  and  ovmer  of 
the  present  site  of  the  Bass  Building. 
Veteran  Attorney  Henry  Sturgis  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  dravring  of  George's 
will  and  in  the  subsequent  flurry  over 
the  dead  man's  true  identity,  M,  C.  Gar- 
ber,  whose  son  nov7  edits  the  local  nev/s- 
papers,  v;as  the  judge  who  probated  the 
will. 

But  the  man  who  probably  played  the 
biggest  part  in  making  George  or  Booth 
a  matter  of  national  interest  was  morti- 
cian W,  B.  Pe:iniman,  YiTith  the  help  of 
his  assistant.  Dill  Ryan,  later  a  mayor 
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of  Enid,  he  did  such  an  excellent  job  of 
embalming  the  cadaver  still  exists  and 
is  frequently  displayed,  Vfhen  no  one 
appeared  to  claim  the  body  or  pay  for 
proper  burial,  Mr,  Penniman  kept  it  for 
exhibition  pui^poses. 

One  of  my  early  boyhood  adventures 
consisted  of  sneaking  into  the  Penniman 
Undertaking  Parlor  on  'Test  Randolph  and 
viewing  the  body  of  John  ".'ilkes  Booth. 
The  corpse  lias  been  eidiibited  throughout 
the  country.  Last  I  heard  it  vfas  some- 
vfhere  in  Ohio,  but  it  must  be  in  a  dilapi- 
dated condition  after  a  half  century  of 
traveling  about  the  country  and  being 
viewed  by  millions. 

#  y/  #  /'  :^  ir  ;;'  # 
One  day  while  on  a  business  trip  I 
returned  to  my  Kansas  City  hotel  to  find 
a  telephone  call  marked  "urgent"  in  nqr 
roan's  pigeon-hole.  It  was  indeed  urgent, 
George  Shirk,  President  of  the  Oklahoma 
Historical  Society,  ?7as  calling  from 
Tulsa, 

Lee  Harkins  was  a  Ghoctavf  Indian  whose 
lifetime  vocation  was  that  of  a  printer 
and  avocation  the  collecting  of  books 
concerning  Oklahoma,  He  was  a  modest 
liver  and  had  never  encumbered  himself 
with  a  vrife  or  other  luxuries.  So  all 
his  surplus  earnings  vrent  into  books, 
Utr.  Harkins  had  recently  passed  to  his 
eternal  reward.  His  books  vrere  about  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  a  heartless  and 
mercenary  California  book  dealer  and  there- 
by be  lost  forever  to  Ok.lanoma,  Ilr,  Shirk 
and  a  patriotic  District  Judge  felt  they 
should  remain  in  Oklahojn,  preferably  in 
the  library  of  the  Oklahoma  Historical 
Society,  But  there  was  not  time  for  ac- 
tion by  the  executive  committee,  much  less 
the  Board  of  Directors,  George  suggested 
he  and  I  undervirrite  the  purchase  of  the 
library  and  turn  it  over  to  the  Society 
when,  and  if,  th^at  august  board  approved 
such  action, 

I  have  more  books  noiT  than  I  will  ever 
read  or  find  shelf  space  for,  but  v^hen 
George  drooled  the  nam.es  of  a  few  of  the 
rarities  included  I  felt  he  was  right. 
We  proceeded  to  purchase  the  collection. 
Our  Society's  library  is  nothing  to  be- 
little, yet  it  developed  there  were  600 
books  in  the  Harkins  library  which  it 
lacked.  In  due  time  the  directors  gladly 
voted  the  funds  for  their  purchase, 

Mr,   Shirk  owns  a  considerable  number 


of  books  and  he  specializes  in  Oklahoma 
items.  He  discovered  many  volumes  in  the 
Harkins  collection  which  the  Society  did 
not  need  and  which  he  did  not  possess. 
It  developed  there  were  not  a  few  for 
which  I  yearned  even  though  I  am  not  a 
serious  collector  of  Socr^r  state  material, 
We  worked  out  a  deal  xThereby  the  Society 
took  all  the  books  its  library  lacked  and 
George  and  I  would  divide  the  re';o.  All 
to  be  distributed  on  a  pro-rata  basis, 
Tfhich  made  t  lera  come  to  less  than  tvfo 
dollars  per  volume. 

In  George's  country  home  he  and  I  spent 
hours  one  evening  dividing  our  loot.  For 
cnce  I  ;7as  completely  surfeited  with  books. 
But  I  have  never  seen  such  a  bargain. 
Book  after  book  over  which  we  did  the 
Alphonse  and  Gaston  act  v.rould  have  re- 
quired fifty  dollars  and  more  to  obtain 
elsewhere, 

lii&rs,  D,  D,  Dyer's  book  for  vrhich,  in 
Chicago, I  paid  Ralph  Nei/vman  $50»00  v:as 
among  the  find,  llrs.  Dyer  was  the  ^vife 
of  a  U.  3,  army  Colonel  stationed  at  Fort 
Reno  before  the  Opening,  She  traveled 
down  the  Chisholm  Trail  and  her  descrip- 
tion of  a  stay  at  Skeleton  Ranch  is  the 
first  mention  in  literature  I  have  ever 
seen  of  the  Ranch,  the  headquarters  of 
which  were  located  on  what  is  nwj-  Enid. 
I  had  to  possess  that  book.  I  groaned 
at  the  price  at  which  it  v;as  listed  s:nd 
Ralph  moaned  at  my  poverty.  He  f ina.lly 
took  mercy  on  my  misery  and  let  me  have 
it  for  s^50«00,  IMtil  this  copy  showed 
up  in  the  IiarldJis  Library,  it  was  the  only 
one  of  wliich  I  had  loiaTledge, 

A  copy  of  the  poetical  works  of  Alex- 
ander Posey  fell  into  ray  hands.  He  was 
a  Creek  Indian  poet  and  this  book  is  a 
true  rarity.  On  the  walls  of  the  Creek 
Council  House  in  Okmulgee  hangs  a  copy 
of  one  of  his  poem.s.  By  William  Dean 
Hoi'vells,  v/ho  \vas  widely  regarded  as  Amer- 
ica's  outstanding  literary  authority 
during  the  final  quarter  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  the  first  of  this,  it  was  rated 
the  most  perfect  piece  of  poetry  in  any 
language • 

The  rare  book  containing  the  works  of 
the  Cherokee  poet  I/iajor  Jolin  Ridge  is  ncm 
mine.  Na?  I  <xm.  a  first  edition  of  Wash- 
ington Irving' s  "Tour  of  the  Prairies"  as 
well  as  the  accoimt  of  the  same  tour  by 
his  traveling  companion,  Latrobe,  copies 
of  LicGuffey's  readers  and  other  rarities 
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for  which  I  must  find  shelf  space ♦ 

JL     '!.    IL    J  I.     Jl    .'i      "     ■". 

rf  u    W   w    :/"    If   ii'    If 

Daughter  Barbara  and  her  fellow  Den 
Mother,  Sally  Eingircn,  decided  it  would 
he  nice  to  take  their  Cub  Scouts  to  Okla- 
homa City  to  watch  ovoc  State  Legislature 
in  action.  The  date  selected  coincided 
v/ith  our  oldest  gprandson  Eob's  11th  birth- 
day, also  with  the  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Oklahoma,  Historical 
Society. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  boys  vrere  inducted 
as  honorary  page  boys  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  at  eleven  a  similar 
honor  was  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
Oklahoma  State  Senate,  On  a  subsequent 
tour  of  the  capitol  they  peeked  into  the 
Blue  Room  which  is  under ^oins  remod.eling , 
to  come  face  to  face  vdth  our  young  Gover- 
nor, J.  Howard  Edmondson,  Believe  me, 
our  Chief  Executive  might  be  having  his 
troubles  with  the  recalcitrant  Senate, 
but  he  won  forever  the  hearts  of  a  group 
of  little  boys  by  the  gracious  marjier  in 
viThich  he  shook  their  hands  and  visited 
with  them. 

At  noon  Bertie  and  I  entertaijjed  the 
group  with  a  luncheon  at  Eeverlys'«  Our 
grandson  vras  really  impressed  vihen  sudden- 
ly the  lights  were  extinguished  through- 
out the  huge  and  crcorrded  restaurant,  a 
waitress  came  bearing  a  cake  witla  eleven 
candles,  and  everyone  joined  in  siiiiging, 
"Happy  Birthday  to  youi" 

Then  everyone  adjourned  to  the  Oklahoma 
Historical  Society  Building  for  what  I 
thought  would  be  a  cursory  inspection. 
I  Y/as  wrong.  It  took  the  united  efforts 
of  two  footsore  mothers,  a  grandmother 
and  a  grandfather  to  drag  tliem  out  of  that 
building.  They  are  just  the  right  age  to 
appreciate  one  of  the  few  existing  Con- 
cord Stage  coaches  v^hich  actually  crossed 
the  plains,  the  silver  service  of  the 
Battleship  Oklahoma  which  went  down  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  a  real  Comanche  tipi. 
They  thrilled  over  the  uniform  Alexand- 
er Ham.ilton's  grandson,  a  young  lieutenant, 
was  wearing  on  the  day  he  was  killed  in 
the  Battle  of  the  'Tashita  while  riding 
by  the  side  of  General  George  Custer  of 
the  undying  fame,  and  the  nearby  flag  a 
Chickasaw  Indian  regiment  carried  under 
General  Andrev;-  Jackson  into  the  Battle  of 
Nev;  Orleans, 

But  a  diminutive  lady  by  name  of  Gorman 
proved  our  undoing.  She  presides  over 
the  Confederate  Room,     In  her  quiet  way 


she  completely  enthralled  the  boys.  Her 
story  of  the  Confederate  flag  carried  by 
the  Fourth  Hissouri  regiment  throughout 
the  Civil  '.Tar  held  them  spellbound.  This 
regiment  was  in  Texas  when  Lee  surrender- 
ed. Instead  of  following  suit  it  marched 
into  Mexico  and  offored  its  services  to 
the  Mexican  government  in  its  war  on 
Maximilian,  Before  it  sav:  action  the 
Austrian  usurper  vras  captured  and  shot. 
The  regiment  marched  back  to  Texas  to 
find  all  the  Federal  soldiers  had  gone 
home  and  there  ^vas  no  one  to  whom  it  could 
surrender.  It  disbanded  but  the  color 
bearer  never  returned  to  Jiissouri,  He 
settled  in  Oklahoma  and  the  tattered  ban- 
ner with  its  stars  and  bars  he  had  carried 
for  so  long  and  so  far  vras  given  by  his 
children  to  our  Society, 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  Mrs,  Gorman 
should  be  investigated  for  subversive 
activity.  Even  though  the  last  shot  of 
the  Civil  'Tar  died  away  9U  years  ago  she 
iiad  that  group  of  boys  so  hypmotized  tlie?/ 
were  ready  to  believe  Robert  E,  Lee  was 
about  to  step  out  of  the  frame  on  the  wall 
and  lead  them  in  another  campaign  against 
the  "Yanl^s,"  Even  m.y  grandsons.  Bob  and 
Guy  Berry,  forgot  their  Nebraska,  loim, 
Illinois  and  East  Tennessee  Republican 
heritage, 

I  finally  dragged  them  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  sorceress  and  into  the  quiet 
dignity  of  the  Union  Room  v^here  they  could 
bask  in  the  sedate  atmosphere  presided 
over  by  Lincoln  and  Grant,  Yfhen  I  announc- 
ed I  was  a  Yankee  a  flaxan-haired  lad  in 
the  group  sidled  to  my  side  and  confided :- 

"I  am  a  Yankee  too,  but  I  was  afraid 
to  say  so  in  that  other  room,  Liy  folks 
are  Swedish  from  Minnesota," 

Governor  Edmondson  and  Patrol  Director 
Cannon  might  be  having  their  troubles 
with  cantanlcerous  Ser-ator  Everitt  Collins 
of  Sapulpa  but  he  will  ever  be  great  in 
the  eyes  of  Bob  and  Guy  Berry. 

"Do  you  knov7.  Granddad,"  Bob  enthused, 
"^^hen  Senator  Collins  introduced  Mom  and 
Aimt  Sally  in  the  Senate  he  said  they  are 
the  fairest  f leavers  of  Sapulpa," 


Sincerely, 


The  Knoxville   T'ev.'s-Sentinel 
Knoxville,   Tenn.  sse:e 
February  12,    196.3 


Lincoln's  Day  Slgnificanf  for  Her 

Knox  Woman  Is  Descendant  of  Booths 


MEANINGFUL  BIRTHDAY— It  is  story  hour  for 
Mrs.  Emily  Lusby  Mackebee  and  two  of  her  children, 
Bill  Jr.,  9,  and  Kray,  7,  on  this  the  birthday  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Mrs.  Mackebee  recalls  her  grandfather,  Rich- 
ard Booth,  telling  her  she  was  descended  from  a  brother 
of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  the  assassin  of  Lincoln.  Some- 
times she  tells  her  children  stories  about  the  Booth 
family  she  heard  ffom  Grandfather  Booth. 


By  BOB  CUNNINGHAM 

The  154th  anniversary  of  the 
)irth  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  his 
issassination  the  night  of  April 
4,  1865,  have  a  peculiar  fascina- 
ion  for  a  Knoxville  woman,  Mrs. 
]mily  Lusby  Mackebee,  of  110 
/estwood  Dr. 

Mrs.    Mackebee    is    descended 

om  one  of  the  several  brothers 
if  John  Wilkes  Booth,  Lincoln's 
ssassin,  according  to  stories  she 
card  when  a  child  at  her  grand- 
ather's  knee.  , 

Her  grandfather,  Richard  Booth, 
om  in  1854,  died  at  98  at  his 
ome  near  Pulaski  in  Middle 
unnessee.  Mrs.  Mackebee  says 
er  grandfather  was  sure  he  was 
escended  from  one  of  the  Booth 
rothers,  possibly  from  Edwin 
looth,  the  greatest  Shakespear- 
an  actor  of  his  day.  The  name 
Edwin,"  she  says,  occurs  fre- 
aently  in  her  family  records, 
er  mother  was  Marie  Booth.  On 
le  basis  of  what  her  grandfather 
)ld  her,  it  would  appear  that 
Irs.  Mackebee  is  a  great-great- 
reat-grand  niece  of  the  B  o  o  t  h 
iiothers.  ' 

Pictures  Are  in  Album 
In  the  "story  hour"  at  her 
ome,  Mrs.  Mackebee  tells  her 
hildren  the  stories  Grandfather 
ooth  told  her  when  she  was  a 
hild,  about  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
nd  the  Booth  family.  | 

When  The  News-Sentinel  learned 
f  her  possible  relationship  to 
ohn  Wilkes  Booth  and  inter- 
iewed  her,  Mrs.  Mackebee  com- 
lunicated  with  a  relative  in 
lemphis  who  has  the  Booth  fam- 
iy  album.  In  this  are  pictures 
f  both  Edwin  and  John  Wilkes 
Jooth.  The  Memphis  relative  is 
ow  doing  research  in  an  effort 

establish  definitely  the  chain 
f  relationship. 

Mrs.  Mackebee  is  the  wife  of 
V.  A.  Mackebee,  president  of  the 
aker  Swimming  Pool  Co.  at  3301 
utherland  Dr.  She  is  the  firm's 
ecretary-treasurer. 

Mystery  Remains 
She  said  her  grandfather  told 
0  his  children  a  family  legend— 
ne  of  many  developed  after  the 
ssassination— that  Booth  was  not 
hot  to  death  in  the  burning  barn 

Richard  Garrett  in  Virginia 
n  the  night  of  April  26,  1865,  but 
scaped  before  the  bam  was  set 
fire  and  made  his  way  to  the 
llondike  region  in  Canada.  He 
Iter  returned  to  this  country  and 
led  a  natural  death,  or  commit- 
d  suicide. 

The  fog  of  mystery  surrounding 
le  assassination  of  Lincoln  has 


never  been  entirely  cleared  up. 
No  doubt  there  was  a  conspiracy, 
but  some  of  its  ramifications  have 
never  been  traced  to  convincing 
ends.  As  a  result,  reports,  so- 
called  affidavits  and  legends 
sprouted  for  decades  and  were 
believed  by  many,  all  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Booth  escaped  and  that 
the  man  shot  in  the  Garrett  barn 
was  some  other  than  the  assassin. 

In  the  195<)'s,  Theodore  Roscoe, 
an  expert  writer  of  mystery  tales 
and  an  official  historian  of  the 
U.  S.  Government,  authored  a  562- 
page  book  titled  "The  Web  of 
Conspiracy."  In  this  he  built  skil- 
fully a  structure  of  doubts  and 
i  suspicion,  all  supporting  the 
theoi7  that  Lincobi's  assassin  es- 
caped. He  adduced  much  evidence 
that  is  plausible  and  persuasive, 
but  it  lacks  proof. 

Stanton  Suspected 

Dr.  Stanley  J.  Fobnsbee,  U-T 
professor  of  history,  has  ex- 
imined  this  book.  When  asked 
(Vhether  he  believes  the  material 
amassed  in  this  and  other  books 
impeaches  the  verdict  of  history 
that  John  Wilkes  Booth  was  really 
the  man  shot  to  death  in  the  Gar- 
rett bam.  Dr.  Foknsbee  said;  "I 
do  not." 

Author  Roscoe's  book  points  tjie 
finger  of  suspicion  at  mariy, 
among  them  Lincobi's  Secretary 
of  War,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  who 
was  known  to  dislike  Lincohi  in- 
tensely, especially  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Lincobi's  first  term  as 
President. 

Mr.  Roscoe  says  that  on  April 
14,  when  President  and  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln were  going  to  Ford's  Theater 
to  see  a  play,  Lincoln  came  to 
the  War  Department  and  asked 
Secretary  Stanton  for  a  body 
guard  at  the  theater.  Stanton 
bluntly  refused,  saying  he  could 
spare  no  one,  that  all  his  men 
were  too  b«sy.  Roscoe  admits, 
however,  that  Stanton  tried  to 
persuade  Lincoln  not  to  go. 
Affidavit  Given 

A  single  guard,  one  John  F. 
Parker,  was  stationed  at  the  door 
of  the  Presidential  box  to  guai-d 
against  intrusion.  Seme  time  be- 


fore the  Presidential  party,  includ- 
ing Maj.  Harry  Rathbone  and 
Miss  Clara  Harris,  an  affianced 
couple,  arrived,  Parker  deserted 
his  post  at  the  box.  He  went  with 
a  buddy  for  a  carousal  at  an  ale 
house.  Thus  the  Lincohis  sat  with- 
out a  guard. 

Booth  slipped  into  the  box  and 
fired  a  bullet  at  close  range  into 
Lincoln's  brain  from  behind,  at 
about  10:30  p.m.  The  President 
died  early  next  day  in  the  Peter- 
sen house,  across  the  street  from 
the  theater.  He  never  spoke  after 
he  was  shot. 

Among  the  reports,  pseudo-af- 
fidavits and  legends  that  arose 
about  John  Wilkes  Booth,  one  of 
the  most  bizaiTe  is  narrated  by 
Roscoe  about  the  suicide  of  one 
David  E.  George  in  Enid,  Okla., 
in  Januai-y,  1903.  Ten  days  after- 
ward, a  Mrs.  E.  C.  Harper  swore 
out  an  affidavit,  says  Roscoe,  to 
this  effect: 

"On  the  evening  of  Jan.  13 
(1903)  I  was  startled  by  reading 
in  The  Enid  Daily  News  of  the 
suicide  of  David  E.  George,  of 
El  Reno.  I  went  to  the  morgue 
with  Mr.  Harper  (presumably  her 
husband)  on  Jan.  15  and  identified 
the  corpse  of  David  E.  George 
as  the  man  who  had  confessed  to 
me  in  El  Reno  (in  1900)  that  he 
was  Johii  Wilkes  Booth." 
Thousands  Saw  Mummy 

This  story  and  affidavit  were 
read  by  a  Memphis  lawyer.  Finis 
L.  Bates,  according  to  Roscoe's 
book.  Bates  went  to  Enid,  pro- 
cured the  body  of  David  E. 
George,  embalmed  and  mummified 
it,  then  placed  the  macabre  object 
on  exhibit  in  various  carnivals 
and  circuses  as  the  body  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  the  assassin  of  Lin- 
coln. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  people 
paid  to  see  it,  and  the  enterprise 
lined  Bates'  pockets  with  money. 
He  had  written  a  book  defending 
the  legend  that  Booth  escaped  his 
pursuers,  and  fled  into  Mexico. 

Four  persons,  including  one 
woman,  Mrs.  Mary  Surratt,  were 
hanged  as  conspirators  in  the  as- 
sassination of  Lincoln. 


The  Federal  Government  has 
made  no  effort,  so  far  as  is 
known,  to  refute  the  stories  about 
survival  of  Booth. 

The  supposed  assassin  was 
buried  in  a  grave  under  a  stone 
floor  in  the  Arsenal  Penitentiary 
in  Washington.  By  order  of  Pres- 
ident Andrew  Johnson,  no  stone 
or  even  marker  was  placed  at 
his  grave. 

Brothers  Claimed  Body 
In  1869,  President  Johnson,  at 
the  request  of  Edwin  Booth  and 
other  Booth  brothers,  ordered  the 
body   exhumed.   An   examination 
of  the  dental  work  in  the  mouth  of 
I  the  d  e  c  a  y  e  d  body  was  made. 
i  Edwin  Booth  and  a  dentist  who 
did  the  work  knew  Booth  had  one 
"plugged''  (filled)  tooth.  Exami- 
'  nation  of  the  body  disclosed  this 
I  filled  tooth.  Edwin  Booth  and  his 
'  brothers  had  no  doubt  the  body 
was  that  of  their  brother.  They 
I  took  it  and  buried  in  the  family 
cemetery  in  Baltimore,  and  there 
Booth's  dust  reposes  today.    Edwin 
Booth   reimbursed   Richard  Gar- 
ret for  loss  of  his  bam  by  the 
fire. 

The  fate  of  others  in  the  theater 
box  seems  like  a  trail  of  fatalism. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  spent  part  of  her 
last  days  in  an  insane  asylum. 
Maj.  Rathbone  and  Miss  Harris 
were  married.  A  few  years  later 
in  Germany  he  went  berserk  and 
murdered  her.  He  spent  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  a  mental  institu- 
tion. Edwin  Stanton  asked  to  be, 
and  was  appointed  in  1869,  to  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  He  was  on 
his  deathbed  when  ther  appoint- 
ment arrived. 

Twenty-eight  years  after  the  as- 
sassination. Ford's  -Theater  col- 
lapsed, killing  more  than  a  score 
of  Government  workers.  It  was 
rebuilt  and  is  now  a  Government 
museum. 


Green  Sheet 
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Who  Really  Shot  Lincoln? 


HE  fatsUxr  books  My  that  John 
WilkM  Booth.  •  tmnatk-M  and  «v>- 
liatlcal  actor  who  ohot  Afacaham 
Ltneolii.  A|K.  13.  U6S,  waa  tracked 
down  and  Catally  (hot  in  a  Vbrginla 
bam  13  day*  latat  by  Sgl  Boaton 
Coibett 

Bat  a  lawyer  named  Flnla  L.  Bates 
of  Mrmphti.  Tenn..  set  forth  In  a 
boiA  that  Booth  waDy  eacaped  and 
wwmnltMid  culckla  37  yean  later 
tai  Oklahoma.  TUa  book  waa  pub- 
ItobedinlMS. 

Who.  then,  was  the  man  Corbett 
ihot  through  a  crack  In  the  bam  at 
Wchatd  Garrett  more  than  a  oeit- 
tuiy  ago? 

AU  official  accounts  assert  that 
it  was  Booth  who  had  fatally 
wounded  lincoln  as  the  President 
sat  in  his  box  at  Ford's  Theater  in 
Washington. 

But  Bates  contended  that  a  man 
named  Ruddy  got  the  buUet  in- 
tended for  Lincoln's  murderer  and' 
that  Booth  Uved  37  years  under 
various  aliases  in  the  West  and' 
Southwest. 

John  Wilkes  Booth,  member  of  a 
famous  stage  family,  was  27  years 


oid  when  Iw  crept  up  behtad  Un- 
ooln  and  seat  a  ballet  ftem  a  Dor^ 
ringer  pistol  Into  the  Prasldenf  a 


Booth  then  laaped  ftam  Om  bos 
onto  the  atace.  but  a  spar  of  his 
riding  boot  cau^  tat  a  flag,  drap- 
ing tfM  boot,  and  he  feO  heavily, 
breaking  a  bone  In  his  leg.  The  aa- 
saasia  gpt  back  on  his  feet,  wavad 
a  bowle  knifs  and  shouted.  "Sic 
Semper  Tyrannls;  the  South  Is 
avenged."  Then  ha  limped  off  Into 
die  vrinss. 

Booth  had  a  fast  horse  waiting 
at  the  stage  door  and  clattered  out 
into  the  night.  When  be  reached  the 
Navy  Yard  Bridge  over  the  Ana- 

costia  River,  on  the  road  to  lower 
Maridand.  he  was  halted  by  the 
soldiers  on  guard  there.  They  ques- 
tioned him.  He  gave  his  name  as 
Booth,  also  the  password,  "Port  To- 
bacco," and  was  allowed  to  pass. 
A  Uttle  later  David  Herold.  a  Booth 
accomplice,  rode  up  to  the  bridge 
on  a  hired  horse.  He  told  the  guards 
what  Booth  looked  like  and  inquired 
if  anybody  answering  his  descrip- 


ticn  had  racantly  ddden-over  the 
baldga.  This  seemed  to  satisfy  tbm 
guards  who  let  Hoold  ride  osl 

Still  later  dta  owner  at  Herald's 
horae  arxtved  OB  horseback,  but  the 
soldlet*  refused  to  let  hfan  on  the 
bridge.  These  tacts  seemed  hi^ily 
susidcloua  to  giofveinwient  investl- 
gator*. 

Booth's  broken  leg  needed  atten- 
tion.  so  he  and  Herald  rode  to  the 
home  at  Dr.  Samuel  liudd,  near 
Bryantown.  Md.,  where  the  doctor 
set  dw  leg  and  ^ipUed  homemade 
spUnts. 

The  next  objective  of  the  fugitivea 
was  to  cross  the  Potomac  River  Into 
^^rglnla.  They  hid  out  several  days 
in  a  swamp  near  the  plantatiwi  at 
Col  Samuel  Cok,  while  Cox'  over^ 
seer,  a  man  named  Ruddy,  arranged 
for  the  trip.  Booth  lay  in  a  farm- 
wagon,  concealed  by  household  fur- 
niture, while  a  Negro  drove  the  rig 
18  miles  to  the  Potomac  In  this 
jolting  Journey,  it's  cmtended  by 
Bates,  that  Booth's  diary  and  letters 
fell  out  of  his  pocket  into  the  wagon. 


B( 


OOTH  and  Herold  fouitd  shelter 
at  the  home  of  Richard  Garrett  and 
the  ofBdal  account  says  they  were 
locked  in  the  bam  at  night  But 
Bates'  book  says  Booth  had  been 
given  a  h<wse  and  had  ridden  south 
before  the  Union  soldiers  reached 
the  Garrett  farm  and  that  the  men 
in  the  bam  were  Herold  and  Ruddy. 
The  Cox  overseer  had  found  the 
Booth  pi^^ers  in  the  Negro's  wagon 
and  had  them  in  his  pocket  They 
served  to  identify  bis  body  as 
Booth's. 

Boston  Corbett,  who  shot  the  man 
in  Garrett's  bam,  was  a  religious 
zealot  He  "got  religion"  in  Boston 
and  took  the  city's  name  to  com- 
memcurate  that  event 

In  1872,  a  man  who  colled  him- 
self Jidm  St  Helen,  while  very  sick, 
confessed  to  Bates,  his  lawyer,  that 
he  was  really  John  Wilkes  Booth. 
Bates  did  a  lot  of  investigating.  As 
a  result  he  wrote  a  book  of  300  pages 


wboMtbMUwM  that  Booth  Mcaped     tUtMUoaoMcndcaUMl'^.Ilctan'' 
caiKun  duouch  the  ocmtraBoa  of     as  a  ii<iii«m 

^  ^^'"'^^t^^^!^^^        IU»h«  thM  »»  to  court  md  f«o« 
-•^  **^.  "TT*"'. .?     faWmHnr«rtnn  m  Booth.  "8t  lUten" 
iH.Maaa«rNartblU««Mli.     i|fc^,nuB«UwT«rB«i««  to  lU  mat- 
Ian  M  that  ha  wouldn't  hava  to  (o 


NJL 


Bataa  quotad  "8t  HaiaB''  aa  e«^     j^  court-  Bataa  got  the  accuaed 
teg  that  the  teadcator  ofdia  via*     ^^uim  imn,^  to  flmmd  saiitr  mai 

paid  i#  aaa  with 
bv  "St.  UalaB." 


to  klB  Lteoofai  waa  Vloa 
Aadnw  Johnaon  Tha  buu  wha 


clatnMwl  to  be  Booth  said  be  merelT 
wanted  to  Udnap  the  Piealdent.  but 
that  Johnaon  Intlrted  on  Lincotai's 
death. 

The  alleged  final  convertatlon 
between  Booth  and  Johnson  U  al- 
moat  unbelievable.  Anybody  who 
haa  followed  the  fiery  career  of 
Andy  Johnaon  would  reject  any  aa- 
peraion  caat'  on  his  loyalty  to  Lin- 
'Coln. 

IHE  AUTHOR  declares  that  the 
body  of  the  supposed  Booth  waa 
never  positively  identified  and  that 
the  $100,000  reward  for  the  assas- 
sin's capture  was  never  paid. 

He  also  notes  conflicting  ac- 
counu  of  Booth's  burial.  Gen  Lew 
Wallace,  later  the  author  at  "Ben 
Hur,"  was  a  member  of  the  military 
court  that  tried  Booth's  alleged 
co-conspirators.  Wallace  said  he 
waa  certain  that  Booth  was  buried 
under  the  pavement  of  the  old  Wash- 
ington City  Ptiaon.  Gen  David  D. 
Dana  <rf  Lubec,  Me.,  who  took  part 
in  the  pursuit  of  Booth,  wrote  Bates 
he  knew  for  a  fact  that  Booth  was ' 
buried  in  the  Old  Washington  Navy 
Yard  and  that  a  battery  of  artillery 
was  run  ovessthe  spot  to  ohliterato 
all  tiacea  of  tM  grave.  *■ 

Col  Wood  of  the  Secret  Service 
had  still  another  version.  He  said 
that  Boothia  body  waa  taken  down 
the  Potomac. on  a  steamer  and 
burled  secretly  on  an  Island  27  milea 
below  WaahingtoiL 

Anyhow,  the  body  was  finally 
turned  over  to  the  Booth  family 
and  was  burled  In  Baltimoie. 

Meanwhile,  according  to  Batea, 
Booth  waa  roaming  around  imder 
vaitoua  aUasea.  When  Bates  got  ac- 
quainted with  him  in  Glenroae  Mllla, 
Tex.,  he  poaed  as  John  St  Helen. 
He  ran  a  bttie  grocery  store  that 
aoid  whlaky,  among  other  things. 
The  U.S.  Government  charged  a 
psevioua  o«vner  of  the  store  with 
selling  liquor  without  a  United 


That  waa  the  beginning  of  thfc 
fkiendshlp  between  Batea  and  "St 
Helen." 

The  Glenroae  Mills  storekeeper 
let  a  servant  run  the  business.  He 
pfcferred  entertaining  folks  with 
long  speeches  from  Shakespeare, 
so  Bates  wroto.  He  was  far  better 
educated  dian  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants at  the  Uttle  village.  He  had  a 
handaonw  face  and  figure. 

While  living  in  Glenroae  Mllla  "St. 
Helen"  waa  taken  ill  and  thou^t 
he  waa  going  to  die.  He  called  hia 
Mend.  Batea,  and  told  Urn  be  waa 
Booth,  linroln's  murderer.  He  gave 
Batea  a  tintype  taken  when  he  waa 
an  actor.  Tliia  was  eight  years  after 
Unootai's  death. 

In  1896  the  tintype  waa  IrWnritlfied 
aa  that  ot  Booth  by  aeveral  mep 
who  had  known  the  actor.  One  of 
these  was  the  celebrated  actor,  Joe 
Jefferson.  Others  were  Junius 
Brutus  Booth  3d.  nephew  of  John 
Wilkea  Booth,  and  Gen  Dana. .   . 

1  N  Hennessy.  Oklaoama  Tenl- 
ritnry.  Booth  waa  kMNm  aa  Gecrse 
D.  Ryan  and  in  El  Reno,  Olu,  af 
David  D.  Georce. 

The  Bates'  book  says  Booth  had 
been  hving  In  Enid.  Ok.,  at  the  Grand 
Avenue  Hotel  for  aonae  tinae  uitder 
the  George  aliaa.  He  waa  found 
dying  in  hia  hotel  room  JaiL  1^ 
1903.  after  taking  a  doae  of  poisanl 

Nine  days  later,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Harper 
at  Enid  made  a  swem  statement 
that  "Georgge"  had  confessed  to  her 
about  the  middle  at  April.  1900, 
dining  a  aevere  lllncas,  that  he  had 
killed  President  ii~v»>.i 

In  "George's"  pocket  was  a  letter 
aihhi'aaiiil  to  Batea  to  Memphis  and 
the  undertaker  wired  Bates  to  ooote 
and  identify  the  body.  Bates  found 
that  U  was  hU  oU  cttent  of  1873. 
"John  St.  Helen."  John  Wilkes  Booth. 

Which  waa  fight,  Batea  or  htstory? 


m 


LINCOLN'S  ASSASSINATION 


How  Ofificer  Doherty  and     His 
Captured  Booth 


Men 


In  the  year  1895,  thirty  years  af- 
ter Lincoln's  assassination,  Edward 
P.  Doherty  was  inspector  of  paving 
under  the  New  "^  ork  C.ty  municipal 
administration.  While  in  that  capa- 
city, Mi-.  Doherty  related  the  follow- 
ing story  of  the  capture  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth  to  a  representative  of 
the  St.  Louis  Republic: 

"At  the  time  of  the  assassination,  I 
was  in  command  as  Captain  of  Co. 
G.,  16th  New  York  Cavalry,  station- 
ed in  Washington.  Detectives  work- 
ed on  the  case  a  few  days  before 
the  matter  was  turned  over  to  the 
army.  I  was  finally  called  by  Col. 
Baker,  chief  of  the  war  department.  I 
reported  for  duty  and  the  Colonel 
gave  me  twenty-five  men  and  three 
days'  rations;  also  photographs  of 
Booth  and  his  accomplice,  David  E. 
Harold. 

"I  was  ordered  to  go  to  Freder- 
icksburg, where  no  troops  had  yet 
been.  I  moved  down  to  the  Sixth 
street  wharf,  and  Captain  Allen  of 
the  Quartermaster's  department  fur- 
nished me  with  the  steamboat,  John 
B.  Ide,  and  the  necessary  forage  and 
rations.  I  told  the  captain  to  take 
me  down  the  river  as  far  asAquia 
Creek.  On  arriving  near  there  I  told 
him  to  run  up  to  Belle  Plain.  I  wrote 
an  order  to  the  captain  directing  him, 
after  landing  me,  to  anchor  out  in 
Ithe  river  and  to  remain  there  until  i 
6  p.  m.,  of  April  26.  If  he  did  not  | 
hear  from  me  by  that  time,  he  was  j 
to  report  back  to  Captain  Allen  at 
Washington.  This  was  at  12  o'clock 
midnight. 

"Having  landed,  I  struck  across  the 
country  toward  Port  Conway,  intend- 
ing to  go  up  the  Rappahonnock  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river.  I  halted  at 
4  o'clock  in  the  mom  for  the  men  to 
fix  their  saddles.  A  negro  came 
along  and  told  me  that  a  regiment 
had  gone  up  to  Fredericksburg  sever- 
al hours  before.  I  halted  about  six 
o'clock  that  evening  within  a  mile 
;of  Port  Conway,  and  ordered  the  men 
to  unsaddle  and  feed.  I  rode  down 
with  a  buglar  to  Port  Conway.  There 
were  some  women  at  the  ferryman's 
house.  I  got  into  conversation,  with 
tl'.em  and  showed  the  photographs  of 
Booth  and  the  other  which  I  had  re- 
Ceive*l  from  Washington.  The  wom- 
en picked  out  the  photographs  of 
Booth  and  Harrold,  and  told  me  that 
they  had  been  there  the  night  before, 
and  were  going  to  hire  the  ferryman, 
iwho  was  the  husband  of  one  of  the 
jwomeii,  to  take  them  to  Orange  Court 
House.  Tliey  offered  him  $10.  But 
Jett,  Ruggles  and  Bainbridge,  three  i 
of  Mo-by'.s   men   rotie  up  just     tlien,  \ 


and  one  of  them,  I  think  it  wa.s  Jett, 
recognized  Harrold  as  an  old  school- 
mate. 

"Hanold  took  Jett  to  one  .side  and 
told  him  that  they  were  murderers  of 
the  president.  Booth  showed  the  tat- 
tooed letters,  'J.  W.  B.'  on  liis  arm 
as  a  means  of  identification.  The 
Vomen  told  me  that  Jett  was  court- 
ing a  young  woman  named  Goldman, 
■whose  father  was  keeping  a  hotel  at 
Bowling  Green,  Va.,  and  she  had  no 
doubt  that  they  had  gone  there. 

"Booth  and  Harrold  decided  not  to 
I  hire  the  ferryman,  but  to  ride  double 
j  with  Mosby's  men,  and  the  pai-ty,  the 
.women  said,  road  away  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Bowling  Green. 

"I  sent  my  buglar  after  Sargeant 
Corbett  and  the  rest  of  the  men.  I 
told  the  woman  to  call  her  husband 
Upho  was  out  lushing.  On  his  arrival 
I  sent  him  for  a  flatboat  whicli  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  IMean- 
time  my  men  had  ridden  up.  We 
were  all  ferried  across  to  Port  Royal. 
Only  eight  men  and  hoi-ses  could  be 
taken  across  at  once,  so  the  feriy 
had  to  make  several  trips  before  the 
company  was  all  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  On  the  last  trip  I  arrest- 
ed Rawlins,  the  ferryman.  He  got 
his  horse  and  I  ordered  him  to  guide 
me  by  the  nearest  road  to  Gokhnan's 
hotel  in  Bowling  Green.  It  was  15 
miles  away.  Getting  near  to  Bowl- 
ing Green,  I  left  all  except  eight  men 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  With 
this  detail  I  surrounded  Goldman's 
hotel.  There,  after  some  delay,  I  ar- 
rested Jett.  This  was  about  mid- 
night. Jett  denied  all  knowledge  of 
Booth  at  first.  j 

"I   had   Stanton's   proclamation     in  ' 
my  pocket  offering  a  reward  and  giv- 
ing a  description  of  the  assassins.     I 
showed  this  to  Jett.     When     he  had 
read  it,  I  said  to  him: 

"  'I  know  of  your  movement  for  the 
last  two  days.  If  you  lie  to  me,  I'll 
take  you  out  and  hang  you.  If  you 
tell  the  truth,  I'll  protect  you.' 

"I  had  my  revolver  in  my  hand 
ready  cocked.  Jett  began  to  cry. 
Then  he  said: 

"  *I  left  him  at  Garrett's  house, 
three  miles  from  Port  Royal.  You 
passed  him  on  your  way  here.' 

"I  put  Jett  on  a  horse,  under  guard 
and,  with  my  men  and  Rawlins  went 
back  to  where  the  troopers  were 
.waiting, 

"They  were  all  very  tired  and  had 
fallen  asleep.  With  grreat  difficulty 
I  Woke  them  up.  Then  we  retraced 
our  way  to  Garrett's  house.  Raw- 
lins was  riding  at  the  head  of  the 
column  with  me  an5.  Jett  was  im- 
mediately behind.  I  told  Rawlins  to 
notify  me  when  we  came  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Garrett  farm. 
"At  a  little  after  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  we  came  in  sight  of  the  \ 
farm.     I   halted,   had  the  men     take  I 


down  the  fences,  told  off  a  patioi  of 
six  men,  gave  out  the  countersign  of  ' 
'Boston'  and  sent  the  six  men  to  the 
rear  of  all  outbuildings  in  the  fields. 
"I  told  the  men  that  the  assassins 
were  in  the  Garrett's  house,  and  that ': 
I  was  going  to  surround  it.     It  was 
only  a  short  time  before  we  had  pick- 
ets  all   around   it.     Then   I   went   up 
to  the  house  and  kicked  on  the  door.  ' 
After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Garrett  made  I 
his  appearance  with  a  candle    in    his  ( 
hand.     He  informed  me  that  the  per-  ' 
sons  who  had  been  there  had  gone  to' 
the  woods  in  the  afternoon.       I  told  ' 
him  that  I  was  going  to  search  the 
house,  and   that  if  there   were     any 
women  there  for  them  to  get  up  and  ' 
dress.  j 

"At  that  moment  one  of  the  troop-  j 
ers  sung  out  "Oh  Lieutenant!  I've' 
got  a  man  here.  I  found  him  in  the  ■ 
corncrib.'  | 

"This  young  man,  who  was  one  of 
Garrett's  sons,  was  brought  before 
me.  He  began  to  parley.  I  told  him 
that  I  did  not  want  to  talk. 

"'Where  are  those  men?'  I  asked 
him,  I  held  my  pistol,  cocked,  in  his 
ear. 

"  'They  are  in  the  barn',  he  said, 
when  he  saw  that  I  was  in  earnest. 

"I  ordered  the  Corporal  with  four 
men  to  guard  the  door  of  the  house. 
I  took  the  other  men,  still  holding  on 
to  young     Garrett,     and     sun-ounded 
the  barn.     The     doors     were     locked 
with  a  padlock.     Young  Garrett  told 
me  that  his  brother  had  the  key.     I 
ran  around  the  bam  to  see  if  the  men 
were  properly  posted.     There  was  a 
large  crack  at  one  side.    I  placed  Sar- 
geant Boston  Corbett  there.     It  was 
my  intention  to  wait  until     daylight ; 
I   before  examining  the   inside     of  the  \ 
barn.     But  the  men  told  me  that  they  { 
heard  voices  and  the  moving  about  of  i 
men  in  the  hay.     I   then   decided   to  I 
get  at  them  as  soon  as  possible.    The  | 
other   Garrett  boy  was  caught   by  a  : 
Corporal.     He  gave  me  the  key  and  j 
I  opened  the  door.     I  ordered  Booth  j 
and  Harrold  to  come  out.  j 

"I   did   not   get   any  answer,    so   I  I 
ordered  Corporal  Newgarten    to    pile  | 
some  hay  and  brush  against  the  side 
of  the  building  and  set  it  afire. 

'•Booth  heard  the  order  and  called 
out: 

"  'If  you  come  back  here,  I  will  put 
a  bullet  through  you.' 

"I  suppose  he  meant  if  I  came  back 
to  the  door.  I  again  decided  to  wait 
until  morning.  But  the  men  at  the 
other  end  of  the  barn  had  acted 
very  promptly  on  my  orders,  and  set 
it  afire. 

"I  called  out  to  Booth: 
"  '  You'd  better  come  out.' 
"'For  whom  do  you  take  me?'  he 
asked.  j 

"  'It  does  not  make  any  difference,'  i 
1  replied.  i 


"  'I  may  be  taken  by  my  friends,' 
he  said  sarcastically.  'I  am  a  crip- 
ple and  alone.  Draw  up  your  men  at 
twenty  five  paces  and  give  me  a 
chance  for  my  life.' 

"  'I  did  not  come  here  to  fight.  I 
_  have  fifty  men  and  can  take  you,'  I 
;'  said. 

I      "He  waited  a  few  minutes  and  then 
'  said : 

I      "  'Oh,  Captain,  there  is  a  man  here 
I  who  wants  to  surrender  pretty  bad.' 

"  'You  had  better  follow  his  exam- 
ple and  come  out  too,'  I  answered. 

"  'No,  1  have  not  made  up  my 
mind,'  he  replied. 

"I  then  told  Harrold  to  hand  out  his 
arms. 

"  'I  own  all  the  arms,'  said  Booth. 
He  has  no  arms.  I  may  have  to  use 
them.' 

"By  this  time  Harrold  was  at  the 
doo.     I  again  commanded  him  to  give 
up  his  arms.     He  said  he  had     none. 
I   opened   the  ddor  slightly,  and    told  i 
him  to  put  his  hands  out.     I  took  him 
by  the  wrists  and  turned  him  over  to  , 
Coi-poral   Newgarten.     Just     then     I 
heard  a  shot.     I  thought  Booth  had  \ 
shot  himself.  *  ' 

"The  hay  in  the  barn,  whicli  had  | 
been  set  on  fire  at  the  other  end,  was  \ 
blazing  up  brightly.  I 

"Sergeant  Corbett  had  been     look-  j 
ing  through  the  crack  where       I  had  i 
stationed  him,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
!  fire   he   saw   Booth  raise   his  rifle   to 
shoot  me  or  Harrold,     as       I  caught  ] 
hold  of  the  latter  by  the  wrists,  when 
he    surrendered.      Corbett    raised    his 
pistol  through  the  crack     and     shot 
at    Booth,    intending    to    hit   his    arm 
and  disable  him  so  that  he  could  not 
shoot  me  or  Harrold.     But  instead  of 
hitting  Booth  in  the  arm,  as  he  in- 
tended, he  hit  him  in  the  head,  with- 
in an  inch  of  the    place    where    the 
president  had  been  hit. 

"We  carried  him  out  of  the  burning 
bar  and  laid  him  down  just  outside 
the  door.  While  he  was  lying  there  I 
spoke  to  him.  He  tried  to  raise  his 
hand.  He  seemed  powerless  to  do  so, 
and  I  took  hold  of  his  hands  and  rais- 
ed him  up,  as  I  supposed  he  wanted 
them  raised.  But  he  shook  his  head 
and  muttered: 
"'Useless-,  useless!' 
"We  picked  him  up  again  and  car- 
ried him  to  the  veranda  of  the  Gar- 
rett house  because  the  fire  was  too 
hot  to  let  him  remain  where  we  first 
put  him.  I  sent  over  to  Port  Royal 
for  Dr.  Urquart.  He  examined 
Booth's  wound  and  pronounced  it  to 
be  fatal. 

"It  was  between  4:30  and  5  o'clock 
the  morning  of  April  26,  1865,  when 
Booth  was  shot.  He  died  a  few  min- 
utes before  seven  o'clock  the  same 
morning.  Although  he  was  consciouii 
almost  all  of  the  time  he  did  not 
speak   after   having   shook   his   head 


and  said:   'useless,  useless.'  ^ 

"Those  were  the  only  words  he  ut-  | 
tered  after  he  was     shot.       All     the 
.stories  about  the     message     for     his 
mother  were  made  out  of  white  cloth. 

"As  soon  as  Booth  died,  I  sent  the 
troopers  about  the  country  to  get  u 
wagon.  1  took  my  saddle-cloths,  and 
had  them  sewed  together  for  a  blank- 
et, it  was  not  until  nearly  9  o'clock  ; 
that  the  men  found  a  wagon  with  a 
negro  for  a  driver.  We  put  Booth's 
body  in  it  and  covered  it  with  the 
improvised  blanket.  Then  we  start- 
ed back  to  Washington. 

"We  got  to  Bell  Plain  just  as  the 
steamboat  John  S.  Ide  was  sailing 
away,  according  to  my  orders.  But 
we  signaled  her  and  she  came  back. 
We  went  on  board  and  sailed  for 
Washington.  There,  I  turned  over 
Booth's  body  to  the  officers  of  the 
ironclad  Montauk." 

Congress  appropriated  $75,000.00  to 
pay  the  rewards  offered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  capture  of  Booth  and 
Harrold.  It  took  a  year  for  the  hear- 
ing of  the  various  applicants  for  por- 
tions of  this  reward.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  who  had  given  any 
information  of  even  the  slightest 
value  and  many  who  had  given  no  in- 
formation at  all,  receive'^  nart  of  the 
money.  Captain  Dohertj-  received 
$5,500,  the  largest  amount  given  to 
anyone.  Colonel  Baker  received 
about  $3,200.  The  two  Sergeants, 
eight  Corporals  and  16  privates  in 
Captain  Baker's  detachment,  who 
were  the  captors;  of  Harrold,  and  one 
of  whom.  Sergeant  Boston  Corbett, 
killed  Booth,  each  received  sums 
ranging  from  $1,100  to  $2,200  each. 
Two  Washington  detectives  got  $4000 
each.  Other  claimants  received 
smaller  sums. 

Harrold  was  hanged  with  Mrs.  Sur- 
rat,  Payne  and  Atzerath,  on  July  7. 

Captain  Doherty  has  a  picture  of 
himself  and  Sergeant  Boston  Corbett 
taken  the  day  they  got  back  to  Wash- 
ington. Captain  Doherty  is  a  big 
man.  Sergeant  Corbett  was  a  short, 
spare  man,  and  looked  something  like 
an  undersized  Uncle  Sam.  , 
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Booth  Legend  Lingering  in  Enid 


ENID  —  The  old  Grand 
Avenue  Hotel  in  Enid  is 
still  standing,  masquerad- 
ing as  a  furniture  store. 
But  there  are  still  a  few 
citizens  who  recall  vividly 
when  it  was  the  scene  of 
the  1903  suicide  death  of 
David  E.  George,  Shake- 
speare-quoting itinerant 
whose  claims  that  he  was 
John  Wilkes  Booth 
spawned  one  of  the  most 
widespread  legends  of  the 
frontier  southwest. 

Lee  Roach,  longtime  city 
employe,  who,  as  a  young 
man,  was  reputedly  in  the 
room  when  George  expired 
screaming  from  the  pangs 
of  strychnine  poisoning, 
died  last  December. 

Henry  "Henie"  Bass, 
gonial  Enid  contractor  and 
Oklahoma  Historical  So- 
ciety member  and  recog- 
nized authority  on  Lincoln 
lore,  remembers  that  as  a 
boy  all  newcomers  to  the 
city  were  taken  down  to 
the  funeral  home  to  view 
the  remains  of  "Old  John", 
which  lay  in  a  corner  for 
about  eight  years  awaiting 
a  government  investigation 
that  never  materialized. 

The  Jan.  13,  1903,  edition 
of  the  Enid  Daily  Wave 
carried  a  short  article 
headed  "David  E.  George 
Passes  To  The  Great  Be- 
yond Because  of  Despond- 
ency." It  told  of  the  ago- 
nizing death  of  a  house 
painter  from  El  Reno,  who 
had  been  a  guest  of  the  ho- 
tel for  about  four  weeks. 

The  item  caught  the  at- 
tention of  Rev.  E.  D.  Har- 
per of  the  Methodist 
Church,  whose  previous 
charge  had  been  in  El 
Reno.  The  minister  rushed 
to  Penniman's  Furniture 
Store,  which  doubled  as  a 
funeral  parlor,  and  found 
undertaker's  assistant  W. 
H.  Ryan  in  the  process  of 
embalming  the  body. 
"Do  you  know  who  that 
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Combination  furniture  store  and  funeral  parlor  where  the  remains  of  the 
man  who  claimed  to  be  John  Wilkes  Booth  were  embalmed. 


is?"  he  cried  out  to  Ryan, 
visibly  shaken. 

"Why,  his  name  is 
George,"   came  the  reply. 

"No,  sir,  it  is  not!  You 
are  embalming  the  body  of 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  the 
man  who  killed  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  retorted  the  min- 
ister. 

His  ensuing  story  told  of 
an  incident  some  time  ear- 
lier in  El  Reno.  George 
had  shared  a  home  there 
with  members  of  Harper's 
church,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Simmons. 

One  afternoon  when  Mrs. 
Harper  was  visiting  the 
Simmons,  George  called 
out  from  his  room  that  he 
was  very  ill.  George  di'ew 
Mrs.  Harper  close  and  con- 
fided in  her. 

"I  believe  I'm  going  to 
die.    I'm   not   an    ordinary 


house  painter  —  I  killed 
the  best  man  that  ever 
lived  —  Abraham  Lin- 
coln." 

He  went  on  to  tell  of  his 
escape  from  Washington, 
how  friends  had  rowed  him 
down  the  Potomac  to  a 
streamer  bound  for  Eu- 
rope, where  he  spent  sev- 
eral years. 

As  he  was  speaking  a 
doctor  came  and  helped 
him  recover.  George  swore 
fhe  Harpers  to  secrecy 
concerning  his  identity  un- 
til after  his  death,  a  vow 
which  they  never  violated. 

Enid  became  a  turmoil 
of  excitement  as  the  news 
swept  over  the  city.  In- 
censed citizens  talked  of 
procuring  the  body  and 
burning  it  in  the  city 
square. 


Frequenters  of  ,  Bern- 
stein's saloon  recalled  that 
at  the  slightest  provocation 
their  late  comrade  would 
quote  poetry  and  orate  in  a 
thespian    manner. 

The  Daily  Wave  of  Janu- 
ary 17  commented: 

"It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  the  government  was 
never  quite  sure  of  the 
death  of  Booth;  at  least  it 
never  paid  the  reward  of- 
fered. It  is  a  most  remark- 
a  b  1  e  circumstance  tjiat 
George's  leg  had  been  brp;;" 
ke,  just  above  the  anWe^ 
(Booth  sustained  such  .a4 
injury  when  he  leaped  t<j 
the  stage  of  Ford's  Theatrgf 
after  the  fatal  shot  was 
fired.)  There  is  a  remark-, 
able  likeness  to  Booth  a^ 
found  in  Volume  2-;Of 
Grant's    Memoirs." 
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NOW  LET  ME  TELL  YOU 


JOHIY 


Booth  Legend  Exposed  As 
False  by  Columbus  Visit 


A  Belmont  casket  salesman 
was  the  final  link  in  shatter- 
ing the  myth  that  John 
Wilkes  Booth  was  never 
caught  after  President  Lin- 
coln's assassination. 

A  friend  brought  me  a 
copy  of  Harpers  Magazine 
dated  November,  1924,  con- 
taining an  article  by  Wiliam 
G.  Shepherd  who  was  com- 
missioned by  Harpers  to  find 
out  about  the  Booth  legend. 
The  legend,  current  in  the 
Southwest,  was  that  the  man 
who  was  shot  by  Boston  Cor- 
bett  at  Garrett's  farm  and 
identified  as  the  assassin  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  escaped  to 
Texas  and  then  to  Oklahoma. 

A  DAVID  E.  George  lived 
in  Enid,  Okla.  Many  thought 
him  to  be  the  real  Booth.  He 
Would  recite  Shakespeare  and 
go  about  town  dressed  like  a 
dude. 

,  Finis  L.  Bates  of  Memphis 
I  kept  George's  mummified 
body.  Bates  maintained  Booth 
escaped  punishment.  A  point 
was  made  of  the  fact  that  a 
bone  in  the  right  ankle  of  the 
mummified  man  had  been 
broken. 

Shepherd  went  to  Enid  to 
find  out  about  George  who 
had  killed  himself. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT  rec- 
ords never  did  tell  where 
Booth  was  buried.  It  is  a  very 
much  tangled  story. 

The  exposure  of  the  legend 
as  false  came  about  through 
an  interview  in  Columbus 
with  W.  P.  Penniman,  form- 
erly of  Enid,  who  had  em- 
balmed George.  Penniman's 
daughter  is  the  news  editor 
of  the  Tri-Village  News,  Elea- 
nor Boardman.  Eleanor  is  a 
widely  known  civic  worker. 

"My  father  worked  as  a 
salesman  for  the  Belmont 
Casket  Company  and  had  a 
furniture  store  in  Enid," 
Eleanor  explained.  "He  was 
the  undertaker  also.  I  guess 
in  those  days  the  furniture 
store  operator  furnished  the 
caskets  and  did  all  the  work.    I 

"HE    USED   to   tell   about 


this  Booth  affair  and  thought 
it  peculiar  this  man  would 
know  Shakespeare.  My  father 
died  here  in  Columbus  at  the 
age  of  59." 

From  Penniman,  who  had 
preserved  George's  papers, 
Shepherd  obtained  a  canceled 
check.  Comparison  of  the  sig- 
nature on  this  check  with  sig- 
natures of  Booth  revealed 
they  could  not  have  been 
made  by  the  same  man. 

Here  is  vviiat  Shepherd 
wrote  after  his  interview  with 
Penniman  in  Columbus: 

"NO  ONE  claimed  the 
body.  So  Finis  L.  Bates,  with 
permission  of  W.  P.  Penni- 
man, the  undertaker  who  had 
been  appointed  administrator 
of  the  old  man's  effects  and 
affairs  .  .  .  took  the  body  back 
to  Memphis. 

"  'There  was  a  mystery 
about  the  old  man,  all  right,' 
the  undertaker,  W.  P.  Penni- 
man, told  me  in  his  present 
home  in  Columbus,  Oliio,  a 
few  days  before  I  sat  down  to 
write  tills  strange  tale. 

"  'We  handled  hundreds  of 
bodies  taken  from  all  sorts  of 
places  in  those  days;  from 
haystacks  and  box  cars,  from 
fields  and  roads  and  hotel 
rooms. 

"  'WE  NEVER  found  a 
body  that  was  not  identified 
and  claimed  in  due  time  and 
buried  at  the  expense  of  rela- 
tives —  except  one:  that  wasj 
the  body  of  poor  old  I 
George.'  " 

There  is  an  unmarked 
grave  in  tiie  Booth  family 
plot  in  Baltimore.  In  that 
grave  was  placed  the  body  of 
Booth  four  years  after  the  as- 
sassination by  order  of  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson.  The 
lough  casket  bore  the  name 
of  John  Wilkes  Booth. 


n.i 


The  body  of  David  E.  George,  posed  soon  after  his 
death  in  1903,  when  an  investigation  was  believed  pend- 
ing. 
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ENID'S  ENIGMATIC  BOOTH  —  Whether 
be  was  John  St.  Helen  of  Texas,  David  George 
from  EI  Heno  or  John  Wilkes  Booth,  assassin 
of  -President  Lincoln,  the  man  who  had 
claimed  to  be  all  three,  began  one  of  the 


strangest  stories  Enid  has  ever  known.  A 
suicide  in  1903  in  a  hotel  near  the  square,  he 
spent  years  in  a  downtown  mortuary  before 
he  was  sold  to  a  carnival  and  began  a  tour 
of  the  country  that  is  still  going  on. 


Enid,  Oklahoma,  Thursday,  Februory  12,  1970 


'  HANDWRITING  COMPARISON  —  Samp- 
les of  the  handwriting  of  John  Wilkes  Booth 
and  David  E.  George  are  on  display  at  the 
Cheroliee  Strip  Museum  at  Phillips  Univer- 
sity.  The  real  Booth  signature,  second  from 
top,  shows  little  similarity  to  that  of  George 


or  to  a  Booth  signature  done  by  George  at 
El  Reno  in  1900  (top).  For  the  early  day  resi- 
dents of  Enid  who  were  more  interested  ui 
proving  the  dead  man  was  Booth  than  dis- 
proving the  tale,  the  signatures  seemed  to 
bear  a  remarkable  likeness. 
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Conamentarv 


By  Garry  Wills 


Why  RFK  conspiracy  hunters  are  Woit^ 


JOHN  WJLKES  BOOTH  Mood  over  Abra- 
ham linouln's  chair  and  shot  down  from  the 
Preaidtnt's  rj!;ht  side.  Yet  iho  Dullci,  entering 
■  ihf  hi  ad.  trjv.'li'd  u;iv.ard  in  it,  and  toward 
the  righ!  --  ;is  ii'  the  Kilkr  had  bt'en  crouching 
oa  th.-  floor,  Oif  lu  ii:e  Pre.siiJerrs  left,  in  the 
lOrnor  rf  the  liicatcr  box. 

Sii-."  t  .ioii.:^ii,  >oiit'  19'h  i.eniury  conspiracy 
bufis  iu,:;.ii;d  liuu  t'lat  is  what  happened. 
1-iooiii  \'.  as  jus:  u^.•tii!.^  when  he  pretended  to 
ihcot,  aiul  thru  capt'ied  everyone'i>  attention 
v.iih  hi.-  thc.uriial  ,e^p  onto  the  stage.  The 
iiMirderr  iva^  siiJi  in  the  box.  Ikir  ft  is  hard 
to  sfo  i'  hy  two  i.ien  would  have  been 
sfau^i',ic.i  into  that  little  aiw-i  to  do  tlie  work 
of  one  —  or  how  the  socond  man  could  have 
i"n'ef»-.l    !Ki  I'Mt  \\)ih()ut  being  seen  by  the 

(it:.>;r  v'^cciip.mis  i;i'  ihe  box. 

The  ...lut.ijn  I.)  ;hih  ••my.stery"  was  s.inple. 
l.;..iOJ,:  ■,„./  (;aneu  oiif,  around  the  bunting, 
ic.  ice  .,..nefh;n,H'  in  ihe  audience,  so  ^vhai 
i:.-;fi}rf'..if\;  Rooih  v.-hen  he  ,^oc  his  sm-prlso  ad- 
v'u  :::i^>-  ^  ;i.s  (I.o  bac'K  or  Lincoln's  head  twist- 
ing; (lev.  •.  and  \i\  the  le/t  —  the  bullet  went  in 
iust  abt;\i-  i.ho  nock,  and  lodged  in  the  brain 
L\:iii\<i  [  ineoin's  i  inlit  eye. 

rti£  BF.ST  cp.ispiratorialist  book  on  Presi- 
U'  a  ln',n  F.  Kf-nnedy's  assassination  was  Jay 
Tp-jCvWr-^  '  iiuiue',r."  It  made  a  great  deal  of 
the  fa  f  i.ai  released  autopsy  report.s  showed 
.'lO  TAii'iiy  ;  .(.in^  tlie  President  below  his  neck. 
Yet  a  picfure  oi  die  shirt  he  had  been  wearing 
-.bowed  a  bullet  hole  at  his  back  several  Inch- 
es bolow  the  \\Qt(±.  So  the  autopsy  reports 
were  either  ••cooked"  or  incompetent. 


A;^.ain,  the  .solution  is  simple.  The  President 
had  been  waving  to  crowds  while  seated; 
his  coat  and  shirt  had  ridden  up  In  back, 
as  happens  when  you  wave  either  arm; 
and  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  readjust 
ihem.  Ihe  bullet  that  entered  his  neck  went 
through  shirt  and  jacket  cloth  bunched  behind 
him. 

The  lesson  of  these  two  details  from  a  cen- 
tury apart  is  a  simple  one:  figures  being  shot 
at  are  not  like  the  drawings  in  a  con- 
.spiratorialist's  diagram  of  trajectory'.  They 
ire  in  motion,  as,  most  often,  is  their  assail- 
ant. They  wave  and  turn;  if  shot  several 
times,  they  jerk  or  thrash.  Diit  the  ghouls  are 
coming  back  again,  to  dance  on  Sen.  Robert 
F.  Kennedy's  grave. 

They  note  that,  though  Sirhan  Bisnara  Sir- 
han  was  in  front  of  R.F.K.,  some  shots  en- 
tered the  senator's  neck.  But  Kennedy  was  a 
politician  moving  through  a  crowd,  and  work- 
ing it.  He  turned,  shook  hands,  waved,  an- 
swered shouts.  Eyewitness  X'incent  Di  Pierro, 
who  had  a  clear  view  of  Kennedy  and  Sirhan 
from  a  distance  of  about  five  feet,  said  Kenne- 
dy was  reaching  around  to  his  lefi,  to  shake  a 
hand,  as  Sirhan  began  firing. 
Other  arguments   are   based   on   the  fact 


that  some  shots  eolered  Kennedy  from  x 
distance  nearer  than  the  tliree  feet  normaKj 
assigned  to  Sirhan.  But  while  Kennedy  wtj 
moving,  so  was  Sirhan. 

So  much  for  the  "logic"  of  the  cCLi- 
spiratorialists.  The  rest  of  their  case  relies  cn 
contradictions  in  cyewiiness  accounts  and  & 
ballisiics  report  throwing  doubt  (»n  the  Identi- 
fy 01  bullets  that  entered  Kennedy  and  the 
newsmen  near  him. 

BUT  NOW  THK  AUTHOH  uf  that  ballistic' 
report,  William  ilarper,  has  ihrov.n  doub(  or 
If.  Tie  told  a  \Va  .hington  Past  reporter  that  he 
was  creaiing  as  rnuLh  doubt  as  pos.'^ible  inhJs 
atfidavit  lo  lielp  the  Sirhan  lav^^ers  reypon 
the  case.  He  now  say  it  .annt,;  be  proved, 
rrom  the  key  damaged  Duliets,  that  both  came 
from  the  same  gun;  but,  so  dan^aged  are 
tlipy,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  ihey  came  from 
different  ones. 

There  were  trained  obseno's  on  the  scene 
in  the  kitchen  —  reporters,  secii'  ity  men  '— 
and  no  one  of  then)  in  a  po.sition  of  yantage 
doubted,  at  the  time,  that  ihey  had  seen  tin? 
murder  committed,  and  even  the  murderer 
do  it.  They  were  right,  and  the  ghaub>  ai* 
wrong.  -^vj-^ 


C^.^- 
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He  Thinks  VP  Nad  Unicolirs  Shot 


By  Thomas  Love 

Washingion  SUr  Staff  Writer 

Nate  Orlowek,  a  17-year-old  Silver 
Spring  college  freshman,  is  tossing 
out  yet  another  conspiracy  theory 
about  presidential  assassination  that 
the  Secret  Service  hasn't  thought  of. 
It  pins  the  responsibility  on  the  man 
who  stood  to  benefit  most  from  the 
President's  death  —  the  vice  presi- 
dent. 

But  the  assassination  Orlowek  has 
in  mind  is  controversial  only  among 
the  historians.  It  is  that  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  the  young  scholar's 
ideas  about  it  make  most  theories 
about  more  recent  assassinations 
seem  tame. 

With  the  help  of  four  friends  Or- 
lowek has  written  a  book  to  show  that 
the  Lincoln  assassination  was  actual- 
ly the  brainchild  of  then-Vice  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson,  and  that 
assassin  John  Wilkes  Booth  wasn't 
fatally  shot  in  a  Virginia  barn  shortly 
after  the  murder  but  in  fact  lived  on 
until  1903. 

ORLOWEK  ADMITS  that  his 
theory  about  Johnson's  involvement 
may  be  weak,  but  he  has  gathered  a 
great  -ieal  of  material  to  back  the 
Booth  ..tory  which  has  been  a  subject 


of  controversy  since  shortly  after 
Lincoln's  death. 

Although  the  vast  majority  of  what 
he  has  gathered  about  Booth  has  al- 
ready been  published  one  place  or 
another  over  the  years,  Orlowek  may 
well  have  put  more  of  it  into  one 
volume  than  any  previous  research- 
er, and  he  thinks  he  has  some  new 
data  lending  strength  to  the  theory. 

"In  August  of  1973,"  he  recalled, 
"I  was  reading  'The  Web  of  Conspir- 
acy,' a  book  about  the  assassination 
which  mentioned  a  book  written  by  a 
man  named  Bates  raising  questions 
about  the  accepted  Booth  history.  I 
looked  it  up  in  the  University  of 
Maryland  Library  Rare  Book  Room 
nd  it  seemed  to  make  sense. 

"I  was  a  little  concerned,"  he  said, 
"that  maybe  Booth  escaped  and  that 
the  accepted  history  was  wrong.  It 
troubled  m.e  that  this  might  be  true, 
so  I  decided  to  go  into  it." 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  ran  into  his 
first  major  obstacle  as  a  youthful' 
historian  —  he  was  barred  from  the 
rare  book  room  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  because  he  was  only  a  high 
school  student. 

NOT  ONE  to  let  petty  regulations 
sta;:d  in  his  way,  however,  Orlowek 
contacted  Sen.  Charles  McC    Math- 


ias,  R-Md.,  for  help.  Mathias  not 
only  got  him  into  the  rare  book  col- 
lection —  the  only  source  for  some  of 
the  research  —  but  later  agreed  to 
write  the  foreword  for  the  book.  I 

After  digging  into  the  available 
sources,  Orlowek  decided  to  write  a 
book  gathering  together  the  evidence 
contridicting  the  accepted  version  of 
the  assassination.  He  enlisted  the  aid 
of  Howard  Kaufer,  Marc  Binstock, 
Lenard  Lamm  and  Andy  Goldsmith, 
also  students  at  Northwood  High 
School.  Lamm  is  now  at  American 
University  and  the  other  four  are  at- 
tending the  University  of  Maryland. 

Orlowek's  theories  generally  are 
based  on  the  statements  of  a  man 
who  went  by  the  aliases  of  John  St. 
Helen  and  David  George  and  who 
claimed  years  after  the  assassination 
that  he  was  really  Booth. 

In  1877  at  Granbury,  Tex.,  the 
story  goes,  St.  Helen  thought  he  was 
dying  and  confessed  to  his  best 
friend,  a  lawyer  named  Finis  Bates, 
that  he  was  Booth.  He  described  the 
assassination  and  his  escape.  I 

More  than  20  years  later,  a  man  | 
named  George  told  the  same  tale  to  a  | 
minister's  wife  at  El   Reno,   Okla.  | 

See  BOOTH.  B-4 
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hivd  told  his  Bt«vy  ^'^  ^^^^^'''• 


U,?bTdy  and  said  it  was  St. 
Hden.  Then,  fascinated  by 
the   Booth   question.   Bates 
travelled  around  the  coun- 
try  talking   to   people   and 
amassing    staten^ents    and 
documents  on  the  question. 
He  finally  published  a  book 
—  the  one  which  initially 
raised    questions     in    Or- 
lov.ek's  mind. 

Doo'.h's  body  was  sup- 
posedly mummified  and 
displayed  at  side  shows  for 
years  Orlowck  thinks  he 
has  traced  it  to  Los  An.^eles 
in  1957  and  may  be  on^me 
ir 


warned  they   were  in  the 

area. 

He  is  supposed  to  have 
claimed  thai  he  sent  anoth- 
er man  to  gel  his  papers 
from  the  farm  and  that 
man,  not  Booth,  was  shot  m 
the  barn  with  Booth  s 
papers  in  his  pockets. 


Who  was  the  man  who 
may  have  died  in  Booth's 
place?  Orlowek  beleives  he 
has  the  answer  from  a 
Maryland  family  historian 
who  tells  of  a  doctor's  help- 
er answering  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  "Booth"  body, 
who  disappeared  April  Zb, 
1S65. 
The    description    of    the 


n  1957  and  may  ne  on  uic        me^  auhj-iiHtiwM    y-   .-•■;* 
^mynad  conspiracies  behind    pA  thnorv  that  it  rpallv  wa.' 


_  lynad  consp 
the  Lincoln  shooting  is  the 
secrecy  with  which  the  con- 
spirators' trial  was  held 
and  the  sealing  of  its 
records. 
The  man  who  called  him- 


ed  theory  that  it  really  was 
Booth's  insist  it  was  well 
identified  after  being 
brought  back  to  Washing- 
ton. Those  who  question  the 
theory  claim  that  contem- 
porary descriptions  of  the 


self  St.  He!cn,^Geor.r;e^nd    body  do  not  jibe  with  what 
_ii       ji..     „i...     „j    .     '.pQ^yp,  Qf  Booth" 

cal  characteristics. 


Booth     allegedly    claimed    is  known  of  Booth's  physi- 
1  John-    rnl  rhnrnrtpristirq 


that  he  had  met  with 
son    the    morning    of    the 

assassination  and  that  the  Eurial  of  the  body  was 

vice  president  had  told  him  hai^.dled  r.ecretly  and  with- 

to  kill  Lincoln.  This  is  the  out   public   viewing,    some 

ssasination's    only    direct  insist,  because  Secretary  of 

T„i,             r\..\       I,  Y,„^  Edwin  Stanton  was  ob- 
sesoed  with  the  fear  that  the 


tie  to  Johnson,  Orlowek 
admits,  but  he  builds  other 
questions  about  Johnson's 
motives  around  his  actions 
following  the  trial  of  the 
conspirators. 


assassin's  body  would  be- 
come an  object  of  venera- 
tion to  the  South. 


ACCORDING  TO  Or- 
lowek's  account.  Booth  left 
Washington  with  Johnson's 
help,  and  did  just  what 
history  has  said  until  iie  ar- 
rived at  the  Garrett  farm 
where  he  was  allegedly  shot  ^ecKS  —  surely  a 
by   an  over-eager  soldier     sign,  says  Orlowek* 


A  major  publisher  is  now 
considering  Orlowek's 
book.  The  author  was 
pi'omised  an  answer  in  four 
weeks,  but  so  far  the  pub- 
lisher has  held  the  manu- 
script for  more  than  12 
good 


^:*4^ 


""k^i^ 


< 

h^' 


A  surviviiig  rel^Jive  ai  ioiin  Wiilt'^ 
Booth  uppiireauy  has  a  difterent  viswoJ 
tho  cl;.Msii;  story  d/  Pndident  Abr*»«ll«f 
Lincoln's  a.^sassinatioii.  '.   jtl 

Ai  ]vii  .1  the  vvfil-known  version  may 
not  U'll  the  i.ntiia  truth  according  to 
Louist^  Iluubeli  of  Gcatj-^c^town  Divido, 
Calil".  She  was  interviewed  recently  by 
thf  Mountain  Dernocrul  and  PlucerviUe 
(Calif.)  Times. 

She  liaii  reusoii  to  beliuve  that  tho  ac- 
tual events  that  led  up  to.  and  followe'l, 
that  I'atu't'ul  April  niglit  in  1865  may  be 
quite-  dilt'erent  from  the  ones  which  are 
imprinted  on  the  public's  mind. 

As  closely  as;  Louise  can  figurt,  Joun 

Wilkes  B*>t>th  wai  her  great-greaL-urjtie; 

fai'is  about  lier  family  ge.icalogj'  were 

...  dilliciilt  to  obta;n  since  relatives  refused 

to  di^r^cuss  the  hereditary  tie... 

However,  her  father,  Theodore  Hubi>eil. 
was  curious  enouyh  to  carry  out  hip  own 
injeperident  re.senrch,  and  iu  liia  quests 
he  discovered  'discvepeijtrirs'  concerning 
Booth. 

"It  was  -uch  a  dis;;raceful  family  mem- 
ory (hai.  every  tin  ng  abotit  iBooth  v/aa 
hush,  hush,"  said  Miss  Hnibbell.  "But 
Dad  WMV*  tenacious  and  fbially  di&covenifti 
that  lii.s  own  grandfather  had  hidden 
Bof>iii  in  his  barn  lor  during  his  flight 
fron\  l;iw.  That  lacr  waa  learned  by  the 
coriiuiunity,  and  m}'  gieal  grandfather 
was  shunned  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Even 
when  he  died  years  later,  no  fhigs  or  flow- 
_  ers  were  placed  on  his  grave.  As  fur  as 
~  tiie  town  was  concerned,  he  committed 
treason,  and  there  were  no  allowances} 
given." 

"Dad  had  reason  to  lieiiese  that  Bootb^ 
escaped  and  lived  out  his  life  i/i  w-otJae* 
area,'  slie  said.  "All  of  this  was  con  joe- 
ture  on  his  part,  but  he  was  so  sure  at  iiis 
findings  that  he  wrote  a  raannsc'rijat  iia*"" 
t.iiling  his  discfiverica.  Numerous  a«irioi?iij^ 
charges  wei-e  itK^iuded  thut  implicated .ife-; 
raons  governmentai  people  oi  tii*t  era  jt( 
the  uiurder  plot  and  resulting  cover-^jgi,..'? 

The  inttjnded  book  wiu-  never  print-Tad,' 
hov/ever.  "Dad  was  pre.jsured  frozH  ijf 
sides  not  to  pulilish  his  manuscript,"  sii# 
said.  ".Naturally  ail  of  tii«  lanuly  cmilfil 
bers  were  against  it;  they  tlidu'l  want  to 
reopen  old  wou:)ds.  So  Dad  burned  eU  pf 
his  ni/tes."  Vt'> 

rie  died  in  196."?,  au  ordained  Efiaoc^. 
Iiriest,  . ■' '  ■ 

ThefKlore  Hubbell  mH  liia  daaghtwr 
with  many  oi  hia  vwniiu^s  aitd  shah  a  no*i* 
trying  to  leaxu  nuvre  about  lux  family's 
past,  "it  is  ai/^'Mxsi  au  ini]K)8&ihi*;  tauk," 
she  said,  "bucansiti  najneis  have  bc-ai!. 
chantjed,  addre.-».-uj3  su'tin't  valid,  tad  I, 
usually  nwict  with  dead  and.'3."  ';; 

(Tiiauk»  for  the   clipping  treun  John, 
C'tirlloii  (if  C'autij.t«>,  Cuiif.l 


H., 


liOEHTIFICATIOlf  OF  JOHN  WILKES  BOOTH 

It  ;:8  doubtful  If  many  tiurderers  carried  in  their  pockets 
and  on  th  ir  very  1)04160  aore  mi--r.:B  of  abaoluts  idjntif ication  than 
did  Jolin  ^'ilkes  iJooth,     A  pin  reiioved  froa  his  shirt  when  It   was  un- 
buttoned to  fillow  him  to  breath©  raora  fr*^r:ly  c.fier  ha  waa   s}iot ,  bore 
this   inr.cription  "-Uun  3iyarit   to  J.    '^.  iiooth,"     A  di^iry  waa  aleo  taken 
from  hia  pa-ketB   in  wLich  he  had  >»rltten  in  his  ovm  hand     epiaodes  of 
hie  ei^CKoe,     A  oheck  was  also  found  in  his  pur&e  made  out   to  John 
"..likes  Hooth. 

If  there  be  ?.  mystery  psBocii'ted  vith  the  deoeaae  of  Booth • 
it  does  not  relate  directly  to  hia  but  to  the  strpn«^e  ami  unusual  -.-lethoda 
which  intelll^^ent  men  hr.ve  pursued  in  pn  atteaiot  to  perpetuate  fm  utterly 
grounllesi.  ruyth  which  claias  th->t   the  innn  who  killed  Abr.ahrm  Lincoln  t.-.s 
never  a:jprehended. 

On  the  wonitor  Montauk  at  11:00  a.m.   an  autopsy  vtls  mF.de  and  a 
coroner's   inquest  wae  held,     '^'he  clerk  nt  the  "^.cshln^iton  hotel  where  B  )oth 
UBxially  etrt/ed  positively  identified  hiin  't^y  the   initials  "J.   '^ .   B."   tatooed 
in  Indici  ink  on  the  right  hand  between  the  thuiab  ajad  f oref in£ser»     a  piiysi- 
cinn  T»'ho  had  treated  Booth  for  a  snail  tunor  on  his  neck  identified  him  by 
the  peculiar  acar  th:t   it  had  left.     A  dentict   also   identified  two  iilllngB 
he  had  .'Q'  de  for  Booth. 

oeveral  persons  who  knew  the  r..ooas5sin  personal  ly  agreed  v.-ithout 
a  motcent'a  hesitation  that  tha  body  wps   fch;  t   of  the  rctor  John  "ilkei 
Booth,      ''ith  the  initial  pin,  the  di«:ry  -.nd  check  in  hin.  ivvmb,   eup ple.aented 
by  the   initials  on  his  hand,   the   ecrrT  on  his   n-^ck  rnd   the  fillings   in  his 
te<fth,  is  it  uoB&ible  to   concieve  of  p.Eiore  leoend-^bl  e  and   irrefutable   i.^enti- 
fication. 
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Tuesday,  08  September  2009  20;26      By  CLAY  COPPEDGE,  Country  World  Staff  Writer 

Sept.  10,  2009  -  Did  John  Wilkes  Booth  live  and  die  in  Texas  after  his  infamous  night  at  the  Ford  Theater  on  April  14, 
1865  when  he  shot  to  death  President  Abraham  Lincoln?  Maybe.  Maybe  not. 

Traditional  history  tells  us  that  Booth,  a  well-known  actor  of  his  day,  burned  up  in  a  barn  in  Virginia  12  days  after 
shooting  Lincoln.  Contrarians  insist  otherwise,  and  have  since  that  day. 

Booth's  case  is  far  from  the  only  case  of  a  supposedly  dead  legend  or  anti-hero  living  out  his  days  quietly  in  Texas. 
The  Twentieth  Century  saw  two  people  who  claimed,  or  had  other  people  claim  for  them,  that  they  were  really  Jesse 
James.  Brushy  Bill  Roberts  of  Hico  claimed  until  his  dying  day  to  be  Billy  the  Kid.  Notions  that  Old  West  psycho 
Bloody  Bill  Longley  escaped  the  hangman's  noose  and  carried  on  for  years  afterward  persisted  until  DNA  tests 
proved  otherwise. 

John  Wlkes  Booth  has  emerged  as  another  whose  "death  has  been  greatly  exaggerated"  by  history,  as  Mark  Twain 
would  have  put  it.  One  of  the  phantom  Booths  settled  in  Texas. 

The  evidence  to  support  such  a  claim  is  mostly  anecdotal  and  circumstantial,  but  not  inconsequential.  General  Albert 
Pike  is  said  to  have  lost  his  composure  while  drinking  in  a  Fort  Worth  saloon  with  Temple  Houston,  Sam's  son. 

"My  God,"  the  general  stammered.  "That's  John  Wilkes  Booth." 

The  man  who  so  startled  Pike  was,  or  at  least  went  by,  the  name  of  John  Saint  Helen.  Saint  Helen  settled  on  the 
Paluxy  River,  near  the  town  mill  for  Glen  Rose,  in  the  late  1860s  or  early  1870s  and  sold  whiskey,  tobacco  and  other 
necessities  of  life.  He  acted  in  local  theatrical  productions  and  was  noted  by  locals  for  his  "polished  manner  and 
cultivated  bearing."  Others  hinted  that  the  actor  and  merchant  sometimes  flashed  a  darker  side. 

Speculation  escalated  when  Saint  Helen  left  the  Paluxy  River  Valley  about  the  same  time  a  federal  marshal  arrived  in 
town  to  marry  a  local  woman.  Saint  Helen  then  showed  up  in  Granbury,  where  he  worked  as  a  bartender  until  he  fell 
gravely  ill. 

Saint  Helen  called  to  his  bedside  his  best  friend  and  attorney  Finis  Bates  for  a  deathbed  confession.  He  told  Bates 
that  he  was  not  John  Saint  Helen,  that  he  was  indeed  John  Wilkes  Booth,  the  man  who  murdered  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  situation  turned  awkward  when  Saint  Helen,  a.k.a.  John  Wilkes  Booth,  made  a  full  recovery  from  his  illness  and 
remained  among  the  living.  As  far  as  Granbury  was  concerned,  he  might  as  well  have  died  because  he  vanished 
from  that  town  and  was  never  seen  or  heard  from  again. 

Or  was  he? 

According  to  Bates,  who  wrote  the  1907  book  "The  Escape  and  Suicide  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,"  he  found  a  Colt 
single-action  pocket  pistol  in  Saint  Helen's  room  after  he  left  Granbury  in  a  hurry.  The  gun  was  supposedly  wrapped 
in  a  Washington,  D.C,  newspaper  dated  April  15,  1865  that  carried  the  story  of  Lincoln's  assassination. 

Flash  forward  to  1903,  when  a  house  painter  known  as  David  E.  George  poisoned  himself  and  confessed  that  he  was 
really  John  Wilkes  Booth.  Finis  Bates  went  to  Oklahoma  to  see  if  George  was  actually  his  old  friend  John  Saint 
Helen,  and  decided  that  he  was,  though  decades  of  alcohol  abuse  had  clouded  the  man's  features. 

With  the  publication  of  his  book.  Bates  took  a  mummified  body  that  might  have  been  John  Saint  Helen,  David  George 
or  John  Wlkes  Booth  (or  it  might  have  been  any,  none  or  all  of  those)  on  a  tour  to  promote  the  book.  The  mummy 
went  on  tour  again  in  1 920,  this  time  under  the  direction  of  carnival  director  Bill  Evans.  The  tour  stopped  in  Granbury 
long  enough  for  a  few  old  timers  to  nod  and  say,  "Yes,  that  looks  like  ol'  John  Saint  Helen." 

The  mummy  made  a  few  more  public  appearances  in  sideshows,  and  with  the  Jay  Gould  Million  Dollar  Show  in  1937. 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  later  reported  that  America's  most  famous  mummy  had  been  seized  for  debt. 

Unless  the  mummy  is  found  and  verified  to  be  Saint  Helen,  George,  Booth  or  someone  else,  and  DNA  tests  can 
prove  or  disprove  the  story,  we'll  never  know  if  this  was  Booth  or  not,  and  that's  part  of  the  story's  charm. 

From  Billy  the  Kid  to  Elvis,  we  have  never  allowed  certain  historical  figures  to  rest  in  peace.  With  Booth,  maybe  we 
like  to  think  that  living  with  what  he  did  was  a  greater  punishment  than  burning  to  death  in  Virginia  tobacco  barn. 

http://wwwxountryworldnews.com/news/texas-trails/433-texas-trails-rnan-of-rnystery.htnil?...   9/9/2009 
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SUFFOLK  —  Twenty^wo  days  af- 
ter John  Wilkes  Booth  assassinated 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  Ford's  Theater 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  April  14, 
1885,  he  was  cornered  in  a  burning 
bam  in  Bowlinjg  Green,  Va.,  and 
killed  by  Union  soldiers  —  according 
to  the  history  books.  _ 

"That  story  is  a-  1(A  of  hooey,  a 
bunch  of  baloney,"  said  John  Wilkes 
Booth  III,  who  says  he  is  the  accused 
assassin's  great-grandson.  "If  it 
•••.■t?rf;  true.  I  wouldn't  be  here  today." 


man  traces  his  r 


Drive  and  talks  easily  about  the  noto 
rious  actor  he  claims  as  an  ancestor. 

Booth  does  not  attempt  to  justify 
his  great-grandfather's  deed.  "As  a 
matter  of  fact,"  he  saic,  "it  was  the 
worst  thing  that  could  have  occurred 
during  that  time  in  the  United 
States." 

Aggravated  by  what  he  labels 
twisted  history,  he  scoffs  at  the  "offi- 
cial" version  of  the  events  after  the 
assassination. 

"John  Wilkes  Booth  was  cornered 
by  soldiers  In  a  burning  bam  in  Vir- 
ginia —  mortally  shot,"  according  tc 
♦uo   \mcr>r^r\  Heritage  Book  of  the 


I 

Booth  111  used  thr-se  same  words  to 
describe  that  star.jard  history-book 
account  of  the  event.  i 

Booth  said  he  relies  rather  or  a 
family  history,  wr  tten  by  his  father, 
John  Wilkes  Booth  Jr.,  when  be  T/as 
82.  "My  father  wis  bom  in  Shelby 
County,  Texas,  Dec.  8,  1866,  and 
named  John  Wilkes  Booth,"  wrote 
the  eideriy  Booth  in  longhand  in  the 
account  he  pa^sec  on  to  his  son. 

The  assassin's  .'^on  was  not  tagged 

junior"  because  Booth,  still  fleeing 

from  the  law,  was  usi.ng  the  alias 

"John  St.  Helen,"  according  to  the 

famils   nistory. 

-'■"*'-    ■     ■I'lo    fv^m    rr.orf 
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Tuesday,  08  September  2009  20:26      By  CLAY  COPPEDGE,  Country  World  Staff  Writer 

Sept.  10,  2009  -  Did  John  Wilkes  Booth  live  and  die  in  Texas  after  his  infamous  night  at  the  Ford  Theater  on  April  14, 
1865  when  he  shot  to  death  President  Abraham  Lincoln?  Maybe.  Maybe  not. 

Traditional  history  tells  us  that  Booth,  a  well-known  actor  of  his  day,  burned  up  in  a  barn  in  Virginia  12  days  after 
shooting  Lincoln.  Contrarians  insist  otherwise,  and  have  since  that  day. 

Booth's  case  is  far  from  the  only  case  of  a  supposedly  dead  legend  or  anti-hero  living  out  his  days  quietly  in  Texas. 
The  Twentieth  Century  saw  two  people  who  claimed,  or  had  other  people  claim  for  them,  that  they  were  really  Jesse 
James.  Brushy  Bill  Roberts  of  Hico  claimed  until  his  dying  day  to  be  Billy  the  Kid.  Notions  that  Old  West  psycho 
Bloody  Bill  Longley  escaped  the  hangman's  noose  and  carried  on  for  years  afterward  persisted  until  DNA  tests 
proved  otherwise. 

John  Wlkes  Booth  has  emerged  as  another  whose  "death  has  been  greatly  exaggerated"  by  history,  as  Mark  Twain 
would  have  put  it.  One  of  the  phantom  Booths  settled  in  Texas. 

The  evidence  to  support  such  a  claim  is  mostly  anecdotal  and  circumstantial,  but  not  inconsequential.  General  Albert 
Pike  is  said  to  have  lost  his  composure  while  drinking  in  a  Fort  Worth  saloon  with  Temple  Houston,  Sam's  son. 

"My  God,"  the  general  stammered.  "That's  John  Wilkes  Booth." 

The  man  who  so  startled  Pike  was,  or  at  least  went  by,  the  name  of  John  Saint  Helen.  Saint  Helen  settled  on  the 
Paluxy  River,  near  the  town  mill  for  Glen  Rose,  in  the  late  1860s  or  early  1870s  and  sold  whiskey,  tobacco  and  other 
necessities  of  life.  He  acted  in  local  theatrical  productions  and  was  noted  by  locals  for  his  "polished  manner  and 
cultivated  bearing."  Others  hinted  that  the  actor  and  merchant  sometimes  flashed  a  darker  side. 

Speculation  escalated  when  Saint  Helen  left  the  Paluxy  River  Valley  about  the  same  time  a  federal  marshal  arrived  in 
town  to  marry  a  local  woman.  Saint  Helen  then  showed  up  in  Granbury,  where  he  worked  as  a  bartender  until  he  fell 
gravely  ill. 

Saint  Helen  called  to  his  bedside  his  best  friend  and  attorney  Finis  Bates  for  a  deathbed  confession.  He  told  Bates 
that  he  was  not  John  Saint  Helen,  that  he  was  indeed  John  Wilkes  Booth,  the  man  who  murdered  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  situation  turned  awkward  when  Saint  Helen,  a.k.a.  John  Wilkes  Booth,  made  a  full  recovery  from  his  illness  and 
remained  among  the  living.  As  far  as  Granbury  was  concerned,  he  might  as  well  have  died  because  he  vanished 
from  that  town  and  was  never  seen  or  heard  from  again. 

Or  was  he? 

According  to  Bates,  who  wrote  the  1907  book  "The  Escape  and  Suicide  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,"  he  found  a  Colt 
single-action  pocket  pistol  in  Saint  Helen's  room  after  he  left  Granbury  in  a  hurry.  The  gun  was  supposedly  wrapped 
in  a  Washington,  D.C.  newspaper  dated  April  15,  1865  that  carried  the  story  of  Lincoln's  assassination. 

Flash  forward  to  1903,  when  a  house  painter  known  as  David  E.  George  poisoned  himself  and  confessed  that  he  was 
really  John  Wlkes  Booth.  Finis  Bates  went  to  Oklahoma  to  see  if  George  was  actually  his  old  friend  John  Saint 
Helen,  and  decided  that  he  was,  though  decades  of  alcohol  abuse  had  clouded  the  man's  features. 

With  the  publication  of  his  book.  Bates  took  a  mummified  body  that  might  have  been  John  Saint  Helen,  David  George 
or  John  Wilkes  Booth  (or  it  might  have  been  any,  none  or  all  of  those)  on  a  tour  to  promote  the  book.  The  mummy 
went  on  tour  again  in  1920,  this  time  under  the  direction  of  carnival  director  Bill  Evans.  The  tour  stopped  in  Granbury 
long  enough  for  a  few  old  timers  to  nod  and  say,  "Yes,  that  looks  like  ol'  John  Saint  Helen." 

The  mummy  made  a  few  more  public  appearances  in  sideshows,  and  with  the  Jay  Gould  Million  Dollar  Show  in  1937. 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  later  reported  that  America's  most  famous  mummy  had  been  seized  for  debt. 

Unless  the  mummy  is  found  and  verified  to  be  Saint  Helen,  George,  Booth  or  someone  else,  and  DNA  tests  can 
prove  or  disprove  the  story,  we'll  never  know  if  this  was  Booth  or  not,  and  that's  part  of  the  story's  charm. 

From  Billy  the  Kid  to  Elvis,  we  have  never  allowed  certain  historical  figures  to  rest  in  peace.  With  Booth,  maybe  we 
like  to  think  that  living  with  what  he  did  was  a  greater  punishment  than  burning  to  death  in  Virginia  tobacco  barn. 

http://www.countryworldnews.corri/news/texas-trails/433-texas-trails-nian-of-rnystery.htrnl?...   9/9/2009 
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By  FRANK  ROBERTS 

stsHMlttr    , 

SUFFOLK  —  Twenty-itwo  days  al- 
ter John  Wilkes  Booth  assassinated 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  Ford's  Theater 
in  Washington.  D.C.,  on  Apnl  14, 
1S65  he  was  cornered  in  a  burning 
bani  in  Bowling  Green,  Va.,  and 
killed  by  Union  soldiers  -  according 
to  the  history  books. 

"That  story  is  a-  lot  of  hooey,  a 
bunch  of  baloney."  said  John  Wilkes 
Booth  111,  who  says  he  is  the  accused 
assassin's  great-grandson.  11  It 
rr-  tn:e.  1  wouldn't  be  here  today. 


man  traces  his  roots  to  assassin 


Drive  and  talks  easUy  about  the  nolo 
rious  actor  he  claims  as  an  ancestor. 
Booth  does  not  attempt  to  justify 
his  great-grandlather's  deed.  "As  a 
matter  of  fact,"  he  saic.  "it  was  the 
worst  thing  that  could  have  occurred 
during  that  time  in  the  United 
States."  ,.     ,  t.  ic 

Aggravated  by  what  he  labels 
twisted  history,  he  scoffs  at  the  "olli- 
■cial"  version  of  the  events  after  the 
assassination. 

"John  Wilkes  Booth  was  cornered 
by  soldiers  In  a  burning  barn  in  Vir- 
einia  —  moi  tally  shot,"  according  to 
.i-o  Amerirr-n  Heritaee  Book  of  the 


Booth  in  used  ihnse  same  words  to 
describe  that  stai.dard  history-book 
account  of  the  event.  ! 

Booth  said  he  relies  rather  on  a 
family  history,  wr  tten  by  his  father, 
John  Wilkes  Booth  Jr.,  when  he  was 
82  "My  father  wis  bom  in  Shelby 
founly,  Texas,  fiec.  8,  1866.  and 
named  John  Willes  Booth,"  wrote 
the  elderly  Booth  in  longhand  in  ihe 
account  he  paisei.  on  to  his  son 
The  assassin's  ron  was  not  tagged 
junior"  because  Booth,  still  fleeing 
from  the  law,  w,is  using  the  alias 
"John  St.  Helen,"  according  to  the 
family  history. 


Lincoln  shooting,"  said  John  Wilkes 
Booth  III,  "so,  obviously,  his  father 
couldn't  have  been  shot  in  that  bum-  ■ 
iiie  bam.  There  were  two  people  in 
tliere,  and  the  soldiers  just  said  that 
one  was  Booth." 

He  added;  "They  set  the  bam 
afire.  There  was  no  autopsy.  They 
thought  they  would  say  he  died 
liiere."  ,         .. 

The  family  history  that  he  relies 
1  pon  however,  is  only  one  of  several 
such  treatises  written  by  alleged  de- 
scendants of  assassin  Booth,  accord- 
ing to  a  sampling  of  national 
liislorians.  „      ^. 

nr  William  Hanchett,  a  San  Diego 


1983  book,  "The  Lincoln  Murder  Con- 
spiracies.'^ that  "Booth's  b.>dy  was 
identified  beyond  any  possibility  of  a 
mixup  at  a  coroner's  inquest  on  Apnl 
27,  1865,  and  exhumed  for  inspection 
and  removal  to  Maryland  in  1869." 
The  Booth  who  lives  in  Suffolk  be- 
lieves that  premise  is  a  miscalcula- 
tion "It  would  be  difficult  lo  take  a 
body  and  identity  it  after  it  was 
bumed  beyond  recognition,"  he  said. 
"It's  my  premise  that  somjone  had 
to  die.  suffer  the  supreme  pt  iialty  for 
the  president's  assassination,  and  for 
that  reason  the  claim  was  made  that 
Booth's  body  was  found  thnrs." 
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Booth  descendants  agree  to  brother's 
body  ID  tests 

By  Edward  Colimore 

Inquirer  Staff  Writer 

In  life,  Edwin  and  John  Wilkes  Booth  were  brothers,  ambitious  actors,  and  bitter  rivals.  They 
ruthlessly  competed  for  the  limelight  on  stages  in  Philadelphia  and  across  the  nation. 

Edwin  became  one  of  America's  greatest  Shakespearean  actors,  while  John  Wilkes 
achieved  infamy  in  another  role  -  as  the  assassin  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  at  Ford's  Theater  in 
Washington. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  Booth  descendants  have  agreed  to  exhume  Edwin's  body,  adding 
drama  to  the  family's  story  and  delighting  historians  who  have  speculated  that  John  Wilkes 
escaped  capture  145  years  ago. 

By  using  DNA  comparisons,  relatives  from  the  Philadelphia  area.  New  Jersey,  and  Rhode 
Island  hope  to  learn  in  the  coming  months  whether  the  lore  of  John  Wilkes  Booth's  flight  is 
true. 

Is  Lincoln's  assassin  in  an  unmarked  grave  at  Green  Mount  Cemetery  in  Baltimore,  as 
history  records?  Or  did  he  elude  justice,  as  descendants  have  been  told  for  generations,  to 
live  38  more  years? 

"I'm  absolutely  in  favor  of  exhuming  Edwin,"  said  Joanne  Hulme,  60,  a  resident  of  the 
Kensington  section  of  the  city  who  is  the  historian  in  the  Booth  family.  "Let's  have  the  truth 
and  put  this  thing  to  rest." 

"It's  better  to  know,"  said  her  sister  Suzanne  Flaherty,  64,  of  Bordentown. 

The  sisters,  with  a  third  sibling,  Virginia  Kline  of  Warminster,  have  wondered  about  Booth 
stories  that  don't  match  accepted  history,  as  did  their  late  mother. 

"John  Wilkes  Booth  is  probably  loving  this,"  added  Lois  Trebisacci,  60,  of  Westerly,  R.I., 
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whose  grandfather  was  Edwin  Booth's  grandson.  "Just  being  an  actor,  I'm  sure  he  loves  the 
controversy." 


A  matinee  idol 

At  9  p.m.  April  14,  1865,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  son  of  theatrical  parents,  walked  into 
Taltavull's  Star  Saloon  next  to  Ford's  Theatre  and  asked  for  a  bottle  of  whiskey  and  some 
water. 

"You'll  never  be  the  actor  your  father  was,"  a  customer  reportedly  told  him. 

"When  I  leave  the  stage,  I  will  be  the  most  famous  man  in  America,"  Booth  fired  back, 
according  to  accounts. 

An  hour  and  a  half  later,  the  dark-haired  actor  -  a  matinee  idol  of  his  time  -  shot  Lincoln  in 
the  State  Box  at  Ford's  and  dropped  about  1 1  feet  to  the  stage,  breaking  his  left  leg. 

History  says  Booth  was  cornered  12  days  later  by  detectives  and  Union  soldiers  in  a 
tobacco  barn  at  the  Garrett  farm  in  Port  Royal,  Va.  Shortly  after  2  a.m.  on  a  cool  and  cloudy 
Wednesday,  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  neck. 

Or  was  he? 

Efforts  by  descendants  to  open  the  Baltimore  grave  believed  to  be  John  Wilkes  Booth's 
were  thwarted  in  1995  by  a  judge  who  concluded  its  location  could  not  be  conclusively 
determined.  The  remains  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  family  plot,  but  reports  placed  it  at  an 
undisclosed  location. 

The  family  had  hoped  to  use  the  skull  and  photographic  techniques,  along  with  other 
identifying  scars,  to  make  an  identification. 

Their  best  option  now  is  to  compare  DNAfrom  Edwin  Booth,  buried  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
with  a  specimen  from  the  man  shot  at  the  barn,  who  experts  agree  is  buried  in  Baltimore. 
Three  cervical  vertebrae  from  that  body  are  in  the  collection  of  the  National  Museum  of 
Health  and  Medicine  in  Washington. 

Philadelphia's  Mutter  Museum  has  cervical  tissue  from  the  man,  but  the  DNA  was  degraded 
by  formaldehyde  and  alcohol. 

The  Booth  escape  "is  a  story  that  never  seems  to  die,"  said  Jan  Herman,  chief  historian  for 
the  Navy  Medical  Department  and  special  assistant  to  the  Navy  surgeon  general  in 
Washington. 

"I  have  always  been  disturbed  by  the  opposition  from  recognized  Civil  War  historians"  to 
uncover  the  truth,  he  said.  "We  have  the  means,  and  it's  certainly  worth  solving  an  age-old 
mystery.  Why  wouldn't  you  want  to  do  that?" 

The  questions  over  Booth's  possible  escape  also  have  attracted  the  scrutiny  of  the  History 
channel  program  Brad  Meltzer's  Decoded,  which  will  air  a  one-hour  segment  at  10  p.m. 
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Thursday  that  explores  the  evidence. 

"There  are  certain  incidents  in  history  that  raise  enough  questions  that  they're  worth  looking 
at,"  said  David  McKillop,  senior  vice  president  of  development  and  programming  for  History. 
Booth's  possible  escape  "is  a  mystery." 

Probably  no  one  wants  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it  more  than  Nate  Orlowek,  a  Maryland 
educator  and  historian  who  since  age  15  has  doggedly  pursued  Booth  through  the 
yellowing  pages  of  books  and  period  documents. 

"If  the  man  who  killed  our  greatest  president  got  away  and  a  giant  hoax  was  perpetrated  on 
the  American  people,  then  we  should  know  about  it,"  he  said. 

Orlowek,  53,  has  trailed  Booth  through  the  reports  of  witnesses  who  claimed  another  man 
was  shot  at  the  farm:  James  William  Boyd  or  John  William  Boyd,  who  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  assassin  and  by  some  accounts  was  sought  for  the  murder  of  a  Union 
captain. 

He's  followed  the  trail  of  carnivals  that  exhibited  the  mummified  body  of  a  man  the  barkers 
claimed  was  John  Wilkes  Booth.  And  he's  sought  clues  from  descendants  and  interviewed 
forensic  pathologists,  authors,  and  lawyers. 

His  conclusion?  Booth  escaped  145  years  ago  to  live  in  Granbury,  Texas,  as  John  St. 
Helen,  then  changed  his  name  to  David  E.  George  and  moved  to  what  is  now  Enid,  Okla. 
He  worked  there  as  an  itinerant  painter  before  poisoning  himself. 

George's  mummified  remains  were  allegedly  last  seen  at  a  carnival  in  New  Hope  in  1976. 

"Society  exists  based  on  the  knowledge  of  itself  and  the  truth  of  its  history,"  Orlowek  said. 
"We  believe  in  getting  the  truth  no  matter  what  it  is.  .  .  . 

"If  we  are  proven  right,"  he  said,  "history  will  be  set  on  its  ear.  This  will  teach  us  that  just 
because  something  was  blindly  accepted  in  the  past,  that  it  is  not  necessarily  true." 


DNA  controversy 

The  Booth  conundrum  comes  down  to  the  DNA,  say  family  members. 

Once  a  sample  is  retrieved  from  Edwin  Booth's  body,  the  next  obstacle  would  be  obtaining 
a  viable  sample  from  a  bone  specimen  believed  to  be  John  Wilkes  Booth's,  preserved  in 
Lucite,  at  the  National  Museum  of  Health  and  Medicine. 

A  panel  judges  such  requests,  based  on  their  merits  and  social,  legal,  and  ethical 
implications,  officials  said. 

"We  do  not  approve  destructive  testing  on  nonrenewable  historical  artifacts,"  said  Timothy 
Clarke  Jr.,  a  spokesman  for  the  museum. 

Possible  harm  to  the  artifact  must  be  weighed  against  the  benefits  of  the  testing,  said 
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Sharon  A.  Smith,  president  of  the  Civil  War  Museum  of  Philadelphia. 

"It's  a  question  of  preserving  the  physical  evidence  of  history  and  not  putting  it  at  risk,"  said 
Smith,  who  believes  the  accepted  version  of  what  happened  at  the  Garrett  farm. 

"If  the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  that  this  is  a  myth,  then  should  we  be  investing  scarce 
historic  resources?" 

Historians  such  as  Herman,  though,  say  the  test  "wouldn't  destroy  the  sample."  A  tiny  drill 
could  extract  what's  needed. 

"If  it  compares  favorably,  that's  the  end  of  the  controversy,"  Herman  said.  "That  was  Booth 
in  the  barn,  end  of  case. 

"If  it  doesn't  match,  you  change  American  history,"  he  said.  "Booth  would  have  a  fine  time 
making  headlines  in  the  newspapers  again.  Someone  else  was  shot"  at  the  Garrett  farm  in 
that  case,  he  said. 

Booth  descendants  "always  refer  to  that  man  as  the  'body  in  the  barn,'  never  John  Wilkes 
Booth,"  Hulme  added.  "If  historians  are  so  convinced  they're  right,  let  them  prove  it." 


Contact  staff  writer  Edward  Colimore  at  856-779-3833  or  ecolimore(S)phillvnews.com. 
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